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PKEFACE 

This volume is a compendium of the salient points in the 
Law of France, taken from the French Codes and the Laws 
in vogue in France at the present day, together with special 
articles by experts on subjects of particular interest to 
American and English business men, travellers, and persons 
having business and social relations with France, students 
and literary persons desiring a handy book for reference. 
To this is added a number of forms in daily use in France 
in connection with business transactions and legal affairs. 
The whole is alphabetically arranged for convenience of 
reference. 

While written principally for laymen, the " Manual " 
may be of some interest and utility to the Profession. Of 
interest because French law is the perpetviation of the 
Civil Law, and "it is also well for us votaries of the 
Common Law to remember that there is another juris- 
prudence founded upon the Roman or the Civil Law, and 
prevailing throughout the greater part of Continental 
Europe, from which we have ourselves borrowed many of 
the most important legal principles."* Of utility because 
the "Manual," being compiled from reliable sources, may 
be safely consulted when occasion demands. 

In presenting the " Manual " to the public, I have plea- 
sure in acknowledging the courtesy of the several expert 
contributors who have written special articles for this 
volume. I am indebted to Mr. Henry Vignaud, First 
Secretary of the U.S. Embassy, Paris, for his kindness in 
giving me information on " Passports " and other kindred 
subjects; to the United States Consul-General (the Hon. 

* Address of President Hornblower at the !ast annual meeting of 
the N.Y. State Bar Association. 
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J. K. Gowdy) I am indebted for very full information on 
" points which interest Americans " ; H.M. Consul-General, 
Mr. A. Percy Inglis, has very courteously given me informa- 
tion, in connection with the British Consular service. 

To the kindness of Messrs. Brandon Brothers, the well- 
known Patent Agents and Experts, I owe an article on 
Patents in France; Mr. W. S. Dalliba, Representative in 
Europe for the American Express Company, has furnished 
me with information in relation to shipments destined to 
points in France ; the article on " Finance and Banking " 
is specially written for the " Manual " by " Ernest Lyttlesea " 
(pseudonym), an expert authority on Finance and Banking in 
France. The Lord Bishop of London has authorised me to 
reproduce an " Order " on " foreign marriages." 

While I have availed myself of every reliable authority 
and commentator on French law, I desire specially to 
mention " The French Law of Marriage " by Mr. Edmond 
Kelly, revised and enlarged by Mr. Oliver E. Bodington, 
I have availed myself, with his consent, of Mr. Sylvain 
Meyer's translation of the " Code de Commerce." Mr. 
Henry Cachard has equally placed his translation of the 
Civil Code at my disposal. The Secretary-General of Police 
(M. Laurent) has given me much useful information on a 
variety of subjects. 

Mr. E. M. Green, Secretary of the American Chamber of 
Commerce, and Mr. W. A. C. Neal, Secretary of the British 
Chamber of Commerce, have given me much valuable infor- 
mation and, at all times, have sliown me the greatest 
courtesy, which I am glad to acknowledge. 

In conclusion, I hope that the perusal of these pages may 
help to smooth away and remove some of the difficulties and 
misunderstandings between countries whose systems of laws 
are so different in many respects and yet so identical in the 
great fundamental objects sought to be attained, and thus 
supplement and support the patriotic efforts of those 
eminent Frenchmen, M. Jules Cambon, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, M. Jules Sieg- 
fried, M. Leopold Mabilleau, M. Gaston Deschamps, and 
many others. 

31 Bub de la Faisandbeib, Pabis, 
October 1902. 
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Absence. — The attorney for an absent person cannot lease for 
a longer term than nine years. In case of a landlord being 
absent the lessee may -pay the person authorised by the Court 
to manage the estate or the heirs. 

AeeapaPement.— (See " Corners.") 

Accidents to Working Men.— By the law of April 9, 

1 898, workmen are indemnified by their employers for accidents 
which occur during their employment. The law presumes that 
the fault of the accident is due to the negligence, cfec, of the 
employer. This law is applicable to foreign as well as French 
workmen. If a workman receives permanent injuries incapa- 
citating him from work he is entitled to an annual income of 
two-thirds of his salary ; if his incapacity is only partial but 
permanent he is entitled to receive an annual income equal to 
the half of the reduction in his salary caused by the accident ; if 
the accident is only temporary in its results then the workman 
can claim one-half of his salary. If the workman dies from the 
results of an accident his wife is entitled to a yearly income of 
20 per cent, of her late husband's salary, which ceases, however, 
on her remarriage. The deceased workman's child at the same 
time receives 15 per cent, of his salary until arriving at the age 
of sixteen years ; but if there are two, they receive 25 per cent, 
of their late father's salary, if three children 35 per cent., and 
40 per cent, if four or more children. If the workman be a 
foreigner he must reside in French territory to benefit by the 
full provisions of this law. Otherwise his rights are modified by 
living abroad. If he ceases to live in French territory he gets 

A 
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Accidents to 'Wopking Men— {continued). 

a lump sum equivalent to three times the income which would 
be accorded to him if remaining in France or in French 
possessions. The wife and children, if not residing in French 
territory at the time of the accident, receive nothing. 

Accounts. — (See " Tradesmen.") 

Acte. — An Acte is a title or proof in writing of a fact or 
agreement. 

Acta Authentique. — An acte authentique is a document 
which is received by a public oiEcer such as a notary, mayor, 
clerk of a Court, bailiff, ifcc, having the right to draw up such 
documents in legal and solemn form. An acte authentique is 
always considered as sincere or reputable and legal, and can 
only be brought into question by a law-suit rather complicated 
in its nature, called inscription en faux. 

An authentic act which is valid in a foreign country is valid 
in France in all cases where an international treaty makes it 
valid. Otherwise a French Court is necessary to be invoked 
to make it executory. 

Acte sous seing privS is a document which is signed with 
private signature. These are valid in such cases where the law 
does not prescribe the documents in question to be under 
notarial or other official signature. The burden of proof or 
onus po'obandi rests on the party signing sous seing privi to 
show that the signature is genuine. In the case of an acte 
authentique no such proof is required. The following are cases 
where private signatures are invalid ; Contracts of marriage ; 
mortgages and discharges of mortgages ; gifts inter vivos ; 
revocations of a gift or of a will ; recognition of an illegitimate 
child; respectful notices of marriage; mystic and public wills ; 
assignments of patents. 

Acte de CommePCe. — An acte de commerce is not a 
simple matter to define in connection with the Law of France, 
but the following are examples of actes de commerce ; Buying of 
provisions and merchandise to sell them ; every manufacturing 
enterprise or enterprise of commission, or transport by land or 
water; every enterprise of supplying, agency, business office, 
establishments for sale at auction, public spectacles; every 
operation on 'change, bank and commission ; all public banking 
operations ; all obligations between merchants, bankers and the 
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Aete de Corameree— {continued), 
like ; letters of credit— as between all persons ; all enterprises 
in connection with construction, sale and resale of vessels for 
navigations ; all exports by sea, &c. The Code de Commerce 
(article 632, et seq.) gives a list of actes de comnwrce in con- 
formity with the law of June 7, 1894. The payment by cheque, 
even when drawn at one place and payable at another place, 
does not ipso facto, constitute an acte de commerce. How- 
ever, the provisions of the Code of Commerce relative to the 
joint and several guaranty of the drawer and endorsers, or to 
protest or exercise of an action en garantie concerning bills of 
exchange, are applicable to cheques. 

Actif — Signifies assets as opposed to passif, debts. 

Address (Chang^e of). — in changing one's address very 
great inconvenience is often experienced in regard to letters. 
There are two precautions to take. The first is to notify the 
Post Office authorities ; write to the Receveur Principal des 
Pastes et des Telegraphes, notifying him of your change of 
address. If this is not effectual, write again. Then ask the 
concierge of your residence to forward your letters to your new- 
address. The concierge is bound to faire suivre (forward) 
your letters and give to inquirers your new address for the 
period of one year from the date of the change. In regard 
to the Postal authorities there is no time fixed, but it is 
understood that a reasonable time is allowed so as to enable the 
applicant to notify his correspondents of the change in address. 
Generally speaking a reasonable time is at least three months. 
In changing one's place of business, where the tenant is a 
tradesman, or exercising a profession, the tenant has the right 
to leave a placard, placed in the window, or at the principal 
entrance, indicating the change of address and giving the new 
one. This placard may be left there for the period of six 
MONTHS. The period and the place of fixing the placard is 
generally arranged amicably between the tenant and his land- 
lord. In case of dispute, an application may be made to a judge 
sitting in chambers (rifire). 

\gents (for Carriage by Land or by Water).— 

An agent who undertakes carriage by land or water is bound 
to enter in his journal a statement of the nature and quantity 
of the goods, and if required, of their value. He is answerable 
for the arrival of the goods within the time specified in the 
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Agrents (for Cappiag^ebyLand op by "Water)— ( 

way-bill (lettre de voiture) except in the case of force majeure as 
defined by law. He is answerable for the damage or the loss 
of the goods unless there be a stipulation to the contrary in the 
way-bill ov force majeure. He is answerable for the acts of any 
intermediate agent to whom he may send the goods. 

When goods have left the warehouse of the seller or sender, 
they are forwarded at the risk of the owner unless there be an 
agreement to the contrary, but the owner has a right of recovery 
against the agent and carrier entrusted with the carriage. 

The way-bill is a contract between the sender and the carrier 
or between the sender, agent and carrier. The way-bill must be 
dated and should contain : The nature and weight or contents 
of the articles to be carried ; the time within which the carriage 
is to be effected. It must also contain the name and domicile 
of the agent — if there be one — by whom the carriage is to be 
effected, the name of the person to whom the goods are addressed, 
and the name and domicile, of the carrier. It must also state 
the amount to be paid for the carriage, and the indemnity in 
case of delay. It must be signed by the sender or his agent. 
The marks and numbers of the goods are written in the margin. 
The way-bill must be copied by the agent in a book numbered 
and initialled continuously and without blanks. 

Agree. — An agree is a person agree or accepted by the Tribunals 
of Commerce in France to represent parties having business in 
those Courts. Any one may plead his own cause in these 
CouKTS or empower another to plead for him by means of a 
Power of Attorney or pouvoir. 

As the business before the Tribunaux de Commerce is enor- 
mous, and as experience shows that trained men well skilled in 
legal practice economise time, there is a branch of the legal pro- 
fession in France who make a specialty of practising in these 
Courts and are called Avocats- J gr^es. They are professional 
attorneys in fact and undertake business only when authorised 
to do so by a Power of Attorney or pouvoir. There are fifteen 
Avocats-Agrees in Paris. 

AjOUPnement.— The English word " adjournment " does not 
always convey the idea of the French ajoumement. If, in a 
dispute — where there is all the material for a law-suit if the 
parties really want to fight or one of them is determined to do 
so — a conciliation (which see) is impossible or not wanted, 
the next step is an ajoumement. This is an assignation or writ 
of summons (see " Assignation"). 
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AleatOPy COntPact. — Gaming contract. 

Aliene. — The word aliene must nob be confounded with aliena- 
tion. In. law aliene has only one signification, viz., " lunatic" ; 
the latter means primarily "transfer" (of property), and in addi- 
tion to that it means " madness." (For alime see " Interdit," 
and for the former signification of alienation see " Transfer.") 

Aliments. — By aliments French Law understands everything 
necessary for living — such as food, clothing, lodging, ic. In 
Divorce it is known in American and English Law a.s alimony. 
Alimetits are obligatory as between parents and children. The 
Civil Code declares that children owe support to their father 
and mother and other ascendants who are in want. The 
succession of a deceased husband or wife owes support in the 
same case to a surviving wife or husband. Sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law owe support under the same circumstances 
to their fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law. The converse of 
this provision is also obligatory, the obligations resulting from 
these relations are reciprocal. 

Amepican Citizen (Death of, in Fpance).— (See 

" U.S. Consulate General.") 

Amepican Mepchandise (Reshipment of).— 

(See " U.S. Consulate General.") 

Animals (CPUelty to). — Cruelty to animals is punished 
by the Loi Grummont (so called from the name of its 
author) by a fine of from five francs to fifteen franc.=, and if a 
grave case, by imprisonment of from one to five days. By 
" cruelty " is meant " public cruelty." Complaints should be 
made to policemen (agents) and to the Sooiete Protectrice 
des Animaux. The Penal Code provides that " Whoever shall 
have poisoned horses or other animals used for light draught 
purposes, riding or heavy loads, horned beasts, sheep, goat", 
pigs, or fish in ponds or small preserves or reservoirs, shall be 
punished by imprisonment for one year to five years and a fine 
of from 16 to 300 franco," with police .surveillance in addition, 
according as the Court may direct. Also, " Those who without 
necessity (sans neoessite) shall have killed one of these 
animals above-mentioned shall be punished" by imprisonment 
of from six days to six months. Also, " Whoever shall have, 
without necessity, killed a domestic animal in a place, where the 
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Animals (Cpuelty to)— (continued). 

owner of said animal is also owner of the place, or is a tenant, 
planter or farmer, shall be punished by imprisonment of six 
days at least or six months at the longest." 

Animals (VieiOUS). — The Civil Code declares " The owner 
of an animal or of an animal he is using (during the period of 
so using it) is responsible for the damage which the animal 
commits — whether the animal is directly in his care or whether 
the animal has strayed or run away." It may happen that 
serious injury to persons — possibly death — may ensue. Then 
the case is more serious and is provided for by the Penal Code 
under the heading of Homicide, Blessures et Coups Involon- 
taires. If an owner proves that all efforts on his part, all care 
and attention had been paid, and that the accident was the 
result of circumstances which no human precautions could have 
anticipated, the Court will take it into consideration. Other- 
wise the owner of a vicious animal is subject to a fine in case of 
damage ranging from 11 francs to 15 francs, or six days to two 
years imprisonment, and a fine of from 16 francs to 600 francs. 
A dog, which has a habit of running after passers-by and 
molests them, renders his owner liable to a fine of from six francs 
to ten francs, and this when no actual harm or wound has been 
inflicted 

Annuity (Life). — A life annuity is an aleatory contract. 
(See " Aleatory Contracts.") A life annuity can be constituted 
for a valuable consideration on the payment of a certain sum of 
money, or for personal property capable of valuation, or for 
real property. A life annuity can also be constituted purely 
gratuitously ; by gift inter vivos (that is between living persons) 
or by will. The forms required by law must be carried out in 
regard to such annuities. In the case of gratuitous annuitie.«, 
if the amount is in excess of what is allowed by law then it can 
be reduced to the legal amount. The clause of the Civil Code 
declaring this fact is precisely one which a foreigner should be 
very careful to understand in dealings with Frenchmen. A 
Frenchman is not allowed by the law of his country to 
deal always with his property as he likes. (See articles on 
"Marriage,"" Wills," "Succession.'") If the Ufe annuity is in 
favour of a person incapable of receiving it, then the annuity is 
void and of no effect. A life annuity can be constituted on the life 
of the person constituting it and paying the consideration, or it 
can be constituted on the life of a third person who has 
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Annuity (lAfe}— (continued). 

nothing to do with the enjoyment of the annuity. It can be 
constituted on the Ufe of one person or several persons. It 
can be constituted on the life of a third person, although the 
price or consideration be paid by another person. In this last- 
mentioned case, although the annuity has the character of 
a gift it is not subject to the formalities requisite for 
donations, except in so far as the question of reduction 
or nullity arises (above referred to). Every life annuity for 
the benefit of a person who dies on the day of the contract 
produces no effect. The same provision applies to the case of a 
person suffering from an illness of which he dies within twenty 
days of the signing of the contract. 

Antenuptial Settlement.— (See " Marriage (Contvat 
de Mariage) " and " Forms.") 

AntichPese. — Antichresis is the word used in the Civil Law 
to denote the contract by which a creditor acquires the right 
to reap the fruit of other revenues of the immovables given to 
him in pledge, on condition of deducting annually their pro- 
ceeds from the interest if any is due to him and afterwards 
from the principal of his debt. (See " Pawn.") 

Appeals. — Appeals from the Tribunal of Commerce and the 
Tribunal of First Instance are made to the Cour d'Appel within 
TWO MONTHS from the date of "signification" of judgment to 
the losing party. (See "Tribunal of Commerce" and "Cour 
d'Appel.") 

APChitectS. — (See " Professions and Trade?,") 

Army. — (See " Military Service " and " Forms.") 

Arrest of Foreigners. — (See " U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Applies. — Arrhes is what is called in English law "Earnest- 
money." In France the word is frequently used. It is 
derived from the Latin " arrhae." There are two kinds : One 
where a transaction is to take place, and then the earnest- 
money binds the contract. The other case is where, for 
instance, a sale has actually taken place. In some shops you 
are asked, in giving an order, to pay a certain sum as arrhes. 
Again, a cabman has the right, by police regulation, to demand 
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ApPheS — [continued) . 

arrhes if, on arriving at a place where there are several 
exits, the person hiring desires to retain the cab. In any case, 
under these circumstances, the cabman has the right to demand 
payment for the trip up to the place above mentioned. It is 
evident that in fairness to the cabman, who sometimes is left in 
the lurch by unscrupulous persons, at places where he cannot 
watch all tlae exits, this regulation as to arrhes is logical. 
Again, arrhes are recognised in leasing a place. Payment of 
this earnest-money, whether the lease is written or only verbal, 
binds the parties to a certain extent. If the contract is com- 
pleted then the deposit is credited on account. If the lessor 
withdraws from his engagement he must pay back double what 
he has received ; if the lessee withdraws before completion of 
the contract, then he loses his deposit. The lessee or purchaser, 
as the case may be, is more secure in paying the deposit " on 
account," which binds the lessor. 

Artistes. — (See " Professions and Trades.") 

Aptists (Amepiean Residing^ Abpoad). — (See 

" U.S. Oonsul-General," " Residence in France.") 

Assignation. — The assignation is a complaint in an action 
at law. It recites the terms of the sommation, if one has 
been already served, and sets forth the claim of the plaintiff 
{demandeur). It is served by a huissier. (See " Forms.") 

Assignment (of Patents). — Assigning a Patent under 
private seal is valid as between the parties and not so as to a 
third person. , 

Assistance JudieiaiPe. — This is called in American and 
English law suing informd pauperis. When the parties to an 
action have not suflScient money tosupport the expense of employ- 
ing a lawyer they may apply to the Procureur de la RepvMique 
petitioning for the appointment of a lawyer to act for them 
gratis and for nothing. There are several Bweaux de V Assistance 
Judiciaire such as that of the Court of Cassation, the Court of 
Appeal, &c. The applicant must satisfy the Bureau that he is 
really indigent and unable to pay a lawyer. It is A question 

WHETHER A rOEEIGNEE CAN BE GEANTED ASSISTANCE JUDICIAIRE. 

But opinion would seem slightly in favour of supporting this 
(demand. The Bureau of Nancy took the view that a foreigner. 
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Assistance Judieiave— {continued). 

not admitted to domicile in France, had no such right and this 
view was supported by the Ministerial Decree of 1876 in that 
regard. But the Bureau of the Tribunal of the Seine in 1855 
decided that foreigners who were indigent had a right to this 
assistance when the Fuench tribunals were competent. In 
criminal matters a prisoner is given or assigned a lawyer with- 
out any demand on the part of the prisoner to that effect. For 
form of demand for assistance judiciaire, see "Forms." 

Atta.Climent. — Every attachment of real property must be 
PRECEDED BY A coMMANDEMENT or Order to pay a certain sum of 
money, (See " Saisie," " Auction.") 

Attorney.— (See " Power of Attorney.") 

Attorney's Lien. — In America and in England an attorney 
has a lien on the papers connected with a case, placed in his 
hands. So that he can retain the papers until the fees are 
paid. In France no lawyer is allowed to retain a dossier as 
security for fees and hence it is customary for French lawyers 
to ask their fees in advance. It is only fair to the profession 
to point this out since the payment of fees in advance is the rule 
in France and is no reflection on the client. (See " Avocat.") 

Auctions (Real Estate).— Public auction sales of real 
estate or personal property are subject to peculiar formalities in 
French law. When land is sold by order of Court for the benefit 
of creditors an avoue presides. Three candles or tapers — each 
capable of burning for the space of one minute — are lighted in 
succession. Then the bids are made. After the third candle has 
burned out the highest bidder's offer becomes definite. This, 
however, is subject to a condition. The Code of Civil Procedure 
provides that eight days after a saisie immobiliere or attachment 
of real property any one can make a bid or surenchere on the 
bid taken as "definite" at the public auction. A surenchere 
must be one-sixth at least of the price offered at the original 
auction sale. In case of a sale of real estate voluntarily by the 
owner only mortgagees having mortgages on the property 
can claim the privilege of a surenchere and this must be in this 
case one-tenth of the price stipulated for in the contract. 
Where real estate is sold in case of bankruptcy any one can 
come in and offer one-tenth over the highest price obtained at 
the original auction. In case, at one of these auction sales, a 
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Auctions (Real Estate)— (comimued). 

bidder makes a bid which he cannot carry out, in other words 
cannot pay up, such a bid is called a folle encMre which literally 
means a " mad bid." (This term of " mad " is used also in case 
a suitor makes a frivolous appeal. See " Fol Appel.") In the 
case referred to as a folle enchere the bidder has to pay the 
difference between the highest price obtained at a subsequent 
auction sale and the price which he offered at the original sale. 
If, however, the subsequent sale results in a higher price then 
the " mad bidder " is not allowed to profit by it. 

In the salle de criees " only real estate which has been 
attached is sold. (See " Saisie Immobili^re," " Horses, Sale of.") 

Automobiles. — The decrees in regard to autom.obiles in 
France are those of March 10, 1899, and December 10, 1901. 

The following are the most important items contained in 
these decrees : automobiles exceeding 350 kilogrammes empty 
weight must be furnished with reversing machinery so as to be 
able to go backwards. Every automobile must be provided 
with two systems of breaks. Automobiles coming to France 
from abroad must be certified to as to the construction, fulfilling 
the requirements by the proper official of the Mines Depart- 
ment before the machine can be put into circulation. A con- 
structor can sell automobiles like the one passed by the official 
referred to, but they must conform to the model passed by the 
official, and the number of machines to be sold is limited. Every 
owner of an automobile must, before he drives it in the public 
thoroughfares, send a declaration to the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment where he resides, and this declaration is forwarded at 
once to the Department of Mines. The declaration referred to 
must contain the name and domicile of the owner, and annexed 
to this declaration must be the certificate of the official of the 
Mines Department above referred to. 

The permit to use the public roads following the declaration 
referred to shall indicate the number assigned to the vehicle or 
state that the machine is not subject to the regulation as to 
carrying a number. The declaration once made suffices for all 
France. 

The certificate must state the ma.ximum speed of the auto- 
mobile on a level road. If this speed is greater than thirty 
kilometres an hour it must bear a number in front and in the 
rear of the vehicle. 

No one can conduct an automobile unless he can obtain a 
ceitificate delivered by the Prefect of the Department of the 
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Automobiles — {continued). 

automobilist's residence. This certificate is issued by the 
Prefect only on the favourable report of the Mines Depart- 
ment. This document is called a certificate of capacity. A 
special certificate of capacity is issued for conductors of moto- 
cycles under fifty kilogrammes in weight. 

The conductor of an automobile must show whenever de- 
manded by a competent authority, first,' iiis certificate of 
CAPACITY, and, secondly, his permit issued on the strength of 
niSDECLARATiON(rece^isse de declaration du vehicule). The various 
parts of an automobile should be in perfect working order at all 
times, and particularly the brakes. The conductor of an 
automobile must " pull up " every time the vehicle might cause 
an accident, disorder or impede trafiic. In narrow streets or 
places where trafiic is in a crowded state the speed must not 
exceed that of a man walking. In no case must the speed 
exceed thirty kilometres an hour in fiat country, and twenty 
kilometres an hour elsewhere, except in racing, when special 
regulations are brought into operation. A trumpet must be 
used to announce the approach of an automobile. Every auto- 
mobile must have in front of it a white lamp and a green lamp. 
The conductor must never quit the automobile without having 
taken ample precautions to avoid accidents and all danger of 
the automobile starting during his absence. He must also 
suppress all noise of the motor when he leaves the automobile. 

Taxes on Automobiles in France. 







For each Automobile. 


For each 
li.-p. or 
fraction 
thereof. 


Tariff is applicable. 


One or two 
places. 


More than 
two places. 


Paris 
Communes- 


Other than Paris, having 
population of more than 
40,000 .... 

From 20,001 to 40,000 
„ 10,001 „ 20,000 . 
„ 10,000 and under . 


Francs. 
50 

40 
30 
25 
20 


Francs. 
90 

75 
60 
50 
40 


Francs. 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



Avoca.t. — The profession of a French Barrister {Avocat) which 
has been adorned in the past by the names of such eminent 
men as Berryer, Ohaix d'Est Ange, Jules Favre, Gambetta, 
Jules Grevy, and, in our day, Rousse (member of the French 
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Academy), Count d'Haussonville, and others, approaches more 
nearly, in general characteristics, that of his confrere in Eng- 
land. It is far more restricted and conservative than the pro- 
fession of an American attornej'. A foreigner cannot, unless 
naturalised, become a member of the French Bar. To become 
a member of the bar, a Frenchman must give satisfactory proof 
of leading an honourable life, and must have passed his examina- 
tions as lAcencie. To obtain his licence he must study 
for three years, and, if he desires to obtain his Doctoraf, 
two years more are required. Another two years must be spent 
in learning the details of procedure, and then a period of 
apprenticeship (stage) of three years — ten years in all. On 
obtaining his licence the applicant makes a formal applica- 
tion for admission to the bar, whereupon a member of the 
Council of the Oi-dre (a kind of Bar association) calls at his 
residence and subsequently draws up a report. If this report is 
favourable the applicant is "sworn in." This takes about a 
month in all. The barrister then becomes a stagiaire. He 
must go to the Conferences or Debating Society. He must 
make speeches at the Conference, and, if he obtains distinction 
in this connection, he is appointed searetaire. In all there are 
twelve secretaries of the Conference, whose duty it is to judge 
of the qualifications of the fellow members during the year 
following their appointment. Another duty of the stagiaire 
is to attend the meetings of the Golonne, where a senior 
member teaches the juniors the rules and traditions of the pro- 
fession. These rules are peculiar. For instance, a French 
barrister cannot claim his fees (honoraires), and consequently 
cannot sue his client to recover them, on the ground that it 
would be unbecoming for a barrister to come before the same 
court as suitor where he pleads in his professional capacity. 
He cannot advertise in any way, nor even have his name in- 
scribed on the door of his study (etude), nor can he have 
his name and profession indicated on his letter-paper. He 
cannot accept a mandat in the name and place of his client. 
He can only give and write consultations and plead in court. 
While an Avoue (solicitor) must be employed in every case 
except in the Tribunal of Commerce, and before the Juge de 
Paix — the employment of an Avocaf is not obligatory. (See 
" OfiSciers Ministeriels.") 

Avoue. — The avoue is a ministerial oflicer whose services are 
obligatory. They are attached to (1) First Instance, and (2) 
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Court of Appeals. There are no avoues attached to the 
Tribunal of Commerce or the Court of the Juge cle Paix. 

i£llCOny. — Landlords are liable for accidents arising from 
defective condition of balconies. Plants and objects such as 
boxes and vases must not be placed in windows or balconies 
unless such precautions are taken as to make the fall of these 
objects impossible. Watering flowers and plants in windows 
and balconies is prohibited. It is obvious that where these 
rules are broken the offender renders himself liable to damages 
when, owing to his negligence, a lady's costly hat or dress has 
been spoiled by water or earth, ifec, falling from a window or 
balcony. 

Sanking;. — (See " Financial " and " Banking in France.") 

tank of Fpanee. — (See " Personalty " and " Realty," also 
" Financial.") 

SankPUptCy. — When a person's liabilities are greater than 
his assets he is said to be in a state of deconfiture. If this 
person is in business (a commergant) and ceases to pay his 
debts, then he is said to be in a state of faillite. When this 
faillite is accompanied by fraud or grave circumstances this 
condition becomes banqueroute or bankruptcy. 

A bankrupt may have only been negligent or committed 
grave errors in connection with his business affairs without 
having committed any act of fraud. This is hanqueroute 
simple. On the contrary, when there has been fraud the con- 
dition of the merchant is called banqueroute frauduleuse. 
Bankruptcy in France, when fraudulent, is dealt with by the 
Criminal Courts or Cours d' Assises. Where it is banqueroute 
simple it is a misdemeanour, or delit, and is dealt with by the 
Correctional Courts. The condition of failure (faillite) is only 
possible where there is a failure in business. A person not in 
business cannot " fail." One can be in a state of deconfituris — 
not able to find the ready money but yet have sufficient credit 
and be able to make payments to. the extent of avoiding 
"failure." It may happen, of course, in business transactions 
that the merchant's assets are greater than his debts, and yet 
he may be unable to make payments and thus " fail." So then 
faillite and banqueroute are the two great distinctions to be 
made, and leading up to these two conditions as a prehminary 
state is deconfiture. 
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Theke Stages. 

So we have three stages in insolvency to consider. First, 
where a man, knowing that his financial position in business is 
such that he cannot meet his liabilities, chooses to put his 
affairs in the hands of the Court {Trihuncd de Commerce) and 
honestly meet his creditors with whatever he can manage to 
pay. This is a voluntary assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors or liquidation judiciaire. Second, where this man 
finds that he cannot meet his liabilities but is unable to take 
advantage of a liquidation judiciaire on account of technical 
difficulties. The principal difficulty militating against a 
Voluntary Assignment is in not " taking time by the forelock " 
and availing himself of the advantages of this step soon enough. 
Then there is this difficulty : viz., that he must not be pushed 
by creditors to such an extent as to leave him no choice in the 
matter — in other words, he must not wait to be sued, to be 
attacked, to be sold out, (fee. The essence of a voluntary assign- 
ment is to be found in the position of a business man before all 
this or other misfortunes arrive. Yery well, then, if he is 
barred by unfortunate circumstances from making a voluntary 
assignment he must choose between bankruptcy on his own 
demand and waiting for one of his creditors or several or all of 
them to petition the Court to constitute a bankrupt. If he is 
wise he will choose to petition for this himself. He is wise in 
this sense : because the greater good faith in these matters the 
better for the bankrupt. It might happen that in petitioning 
for assignment he may trip up on some point and be made 
bankrupt by the Court (see the provisions of the Law of 1889 
given in this article). Again, he would be wise to do this 
(speaking generally and on principle) because it is possible 
that he runs some risk of being found baiiqueroutier in the 
French signification of the word — and consequently liable to 
criminal proceedings. 

The third case is that of " bankruptcy " in the French sense 
of the word, or hanqueroute, which is, according to its gravity, a 
misdemeanour or crime. These, then, are the principal points 
which present themselves in considering the French Bankruptcy 
Law. Every business man knows that circumstances — some- 
times those which are apparently insignificant — may change the 
whole course of events. 

Now the question arises, " Are foreigners subject to any or 
all of these provisions of the Bankruptcy Law ? " The answer 
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is "yes." The conditions of bankruptcy in France are 
applicable to every one transacting business (commerce). Every 
trader who stops payment is in a state of bankruptcy, and it is 
on account of the generality of these terms of the Commercial 
Code that foreigners are placed on the same level as Frenchmen. 
It would be difficult, outside of the words of the Commercial 
Code, to find any reason why a foreigner should not rightly be 
subject to the Bankruptcy Law in France. If he enjoys the 
advafatages of transacting business in France why should he 
have any more advantages than a Frenchman in business 
difficulties ? 

Bankeuptct op Foreigners. 
" This power on the part of French Tribunals,'' say Carpen- 
tier and Du Saint, "to declare the bankruptcy {failKte) of 
foreigners could not be seriously controverted when the said 
foreigners have their principal establishment in France, or it is 
a question of domicile authorised by the French Government 
in conformity with the article of the Code dealing with this 
subject (Art. 13, Code Civil); or even when it is a question of 
domicile in fact. If a foreign trader neglects to demand 
domicile in France, or, having demanded it, has been refused, 
he is deprived of special advantages attached to this favour, 
but he cannot in any case escape the application of local laws 
regarding bankruptcy (faiUite) which laws are enacted more in 
the interests of creditors than of traders who are debtors." 
But suppose that the foreign trader is not established in 
France, and that he has only a branch business in France, 
what is the position of the business house which stops pay- 
ment ? The same commentators referred to state, " that the 
jurisprudence of France and the majority of law writers are 
clear on the point for a long time, and that the French 
Tribunals have the right to declare bankrupt those foreign 
traders whose principal place of business is abroad — that is to 
say, outside of French territory — whose branch establishment 
is on French soil, or who transact business with Frenchmen 
even without opening up a house in France. This view of the 
case is based upon the interpretation of the 14th Article of the 
Civil Code which deals with the law under which a foreigner in 
France may be cited to appear before a French Tribunal." 

Legislation on Bankruptcy. 
The provisions of any law on the subject of bankruptcy must 
necessarily be technical to a degree, and decisions under such 
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law must, in the nature of things, give rise for much discussion 
and criticism. The Commercial Code shows that there have 
been three different stages in legislation in regard to bank- 
ruptcy, viz., in 1807, and again in 1838, and recently in 1889. 
The law of 1807 is abolished, and the law of 1838 and that of 
1889 are the ones which deal with the question of bankruptcy 
in France at the present day. The law of 1838 dealt with 
bankruptcy in the general sense of that word, while the law of 
1889 introduced a new system into French Commercial Law 
and allows a trader {commer^amt) to make what is termed a 
judicial liquidation {liquidation judiciaire) which is practically a 
voluntary assignment for the benefit of creditors. 

When a trader stops payment there are only two courses 
open to him. He can make a voluntary assignment for the 
benefit of his creditors, which is called a judicial liquidation, or 
he can declare himself bankrupt, or in a state of failUte. Thus 
far his difficulties are what might be termed purely accidental. 
But suppose he has stopped payment because his personal 
expenses, or that of his household, have been excessive, or if he 
has speculated excessively in any way, or if, with the intention 
of putting off the evil day of his bankruptcy he has bought 
goods to seU for a price lower than the market, or borrowed or 
adopted any disastrous course for a business man, or if after 
stopping payments he has nevertheless paid one of his creditors 
to the detriment of the interests of the body of his creditors, 
then he is guilty of a misdemeanour, and his position is that of 
banqiieroute simple. Here again there is no crime in the strict 
sense of the word. This is imprudence, rashness, business 
folly, but there is no criminal intent. The banquerowtier 
simple is only guilty of criminally depriving his creditors of 
their dues by not exercising his judgment, and to deter such 
conduct the law calls it a delit, and is punished by imprison- 
ment for not leps than one month and not more than two 
years. Where there has been fraud {hanqueroute frauduleuse) 
the bankrupt is punished by hard labour for a certain time 
{travaux forces d, temps). 

Assignment for Benefit of Ceeditohs. 

A voluntary assignment for the benefit of creditors or 
liquidation judiciaire depends, for its efiicacy, upon the entire 
good faith of the debtor. It may happen, on the other hand, 
that in the midst of the proceedings the Court pronounces a 
faillite for irregularity in the proceedings or neglect to carry 
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out the provisions prescribed for judicial liquidation. To dis- 
tinguish between Judicial Liquidation and Bankruptcy (Juillite) 
it may be pointed out, generally, that judicial liquidation is 
much less rigorous than bankruptcy. Also judicial liquidation 
is voluntary and can be only enjoyed upon *he demand of the 
debtor himself. In bankruptcy (faillite) a creditor can force a 
debtor into bankruptcy. Even then the debtor can within a 
certain lime petition for a judicial liquidation. 

To understand this law of judicial liquidation of 1889, it is 
much more preferable to take the text of the law itself, which 
is here given almost in its entirety. 

LAW OF 1889. 

Every trader {commcrcant) who ceases payment can obtain, in con- 
formity with the following provisions, the benefit of Judicial Liquidation 
as regulated by the Law of 1889. 

Ahticlk 1. 

Judicial liquidation cannot be ordained except by request of the 
debtor presented to the Tribmud de Commerce in which is his domicile, 
within fifteen days of his ceasing payment. The right to demand this 
liquidation belongs to the debtor summoned in pursuance of his 
declaration of failure (faiUite) during this period. This request is 
accompanied by a balance sheet ASD A list indicatikg the name 
AND DOMICILE OF ALL THE CKEDITORS. Heirs Can be admitted to the 
benefits of a judicialliquidation of the succession of the author of the 
succession who make their detcands within a month of the death of said 
author who died within a fortnight of the cessation of payments if they 
iustify their acceptation pure and .simple or beneficiary. 

Article 2. 

In case of cessation of payments by a firm or limited liability com- 
pany the request should contain an indication of the domicile of each of 
the partners, jointly and severally, and should be signed by him or those 
of the associates having the society or partnership signature In case 
of cessation of payments of a joint stock company the request is signed 
by the manager or director who fulfils the function of manager. In all 
cases it is deposited at the oflSlces of the clerk of the Tribimal in the 
jurisdiction where the company has its principal office. 

Article 3. 

The judgment following a demand for judicial liquidation is 
deliberated upon in the chamber oE the council and rendered in public 
audience. The debtor must be heard in person unless excused by the 
Tribunal for valid reasons. If the petition is admitted then the 
judgment appoints one of the members of the Tribunal as juge- 
r.ommissaire and one or more provisional liquidators. These last- 
named, who are immediately apprised by the clerk of the Court, settle 

B 
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and sign the books of the debtor within 24 hoars of their appointment 
and proceed with him to the inventory. They are bound, within the 
same delay, to claim the particulars as to mortgages over real estate 
mentioned in Article 490 of the Commercial Code. [This Article 
declares tliat from the time of their entry into office the syndics (official 
assignees) shall be bound to j^repare all deeds and documents necessary 
to preserve the rights of the bankrupt as against his debtors. They 
shall be bound to demand the inscription of mortgages over the real 
estate of the bankrupt's debtors if he has not already done this ; the 
inscription shall be taken in the name of the mass by the ofiicial 
assignees, who shall join to their schedules a certificate setting forth 
iheir appointment. They shall be bound also to take inscription in the 
name of the mass of the creditors over the real estate of the bankrupt of 
which they have knowledge of their existence. .The inscription shall be 
received on a simple schedule setting forth the bankruptcy and 
mentioning the date of the judgment by which they shall have been 
appointed.] 

Article 4. 

la a case where a company is declared in a state of judicial liqui- 
dation, if a liquidator has been previously appointed this liquidator 
shall represent the company in the operations of the judicial liquidator. 
He shall give an account of his management at the first meeting of 
creditors. However, he may be appointed provisional liquidator. The 
judgment which declares the judicial liquidation open is published in 
conformity with Article 442 of the Code de Commerce. [Article 442, C. 
Commerce declares : The judgments rendered by virtue of the two 
preceding articles shall be listed by extract in the newspapers as well in 
the place where the failure shall have been declared as in all places 
where the bankrupt shall have commercial establishments.] The judg- 
ment above referred to is not susceptible of any recourse, and cannot 
be attacked by a third party. However, if the Tribunal is seized at the 
same time of a demand for the benefit of the judicial liquidation and a 
summons in declaration of failure it decides the whole question by one 
and the same judgment rendered in the ordinary form and is executory 
though susceptible of appeal in every case. 

Article 5. 

After the judgment which declares the judicial liquidation open, all 
actions at law, whether personal or real, and all forms of execution as 
much in regard to personalty as realty, shall be carried out as against 
the liquidators and the debtor at the same time. No other inscriptions 
can be taken in regard to the property of the debtor except those 
mentioned, and creditors cannot dispossess him of realty over which 
there is not a mortgage. The debtor, for his part, cannot contract any 
new debr, nor transfer the whole or part of his assets except in those 
cases to be mentioned later on. 

Article 6. 

The debtor can, with the assistance of the liquidators, proceed to 
recover property and credits capable of being recovered ; do everything 
to preserve his property ; sell such goods likely to perish or likely to 
depreciate in value, or expensive to keep, and to commence or 
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continue any action relating to personal or real property. If the debtor 
refuses to do this, he can be proceeded against by the liquidators alone, 
with the authority of the juge-commismire. However, if there is a 
question of commencing an action this authorisation shall not be 
demanded, but the liquidators must proceed against the debtor. The 
debtor can, also, with the assistance of the liquidators and the authority 
of the jugc-commissaire, continue to pursue his commerce or his 
industry. The regulation of the juf/e-commusaire authorising the con- 
tinuation of this exploitation of the business or industry is executory for 
the time being, and can be brought by any party interested before the 
Tribunal of Commerce. The funds recovered and the results of sales 
effected are turned over to the liquidators, who deposit them in the 
Caisnc des depdts et consignations. 

Aeticle 7. 

The debtor can, after notice from the controllers, who shall have been 
designated in conformity with a subsequent provision of this law, 
together with the liquidators and with the authority of the juge- 
commissairc, perform every act of waiver, renunciation or acquiescence. 
He can, under the same conditions, arrange and compromise all law- 
suits the value of which does not exceed 1500 francs. If the object of 
Ihe compromise is of an indeterminate value or exceeds 1500 francs the 
compromise is only obligatory when confirmed by the Tribunal of 
Commerce in regard to affairs relating to personal rights ; and by the 
Civil Tiibunal in regard to realty. The bankrupt shall be called to 
confirm compromise, but shall always have the right to oppose it, and 
this opposition or caveat shall stop the transaction if it concerns real 
property. Article 1 of the Law of April 11, 1838, with regard to Civil 
Tribunals of the First Instance, is applicable to the determination of 
the value of real property which is the subject of a transaction or a 
compromise. Every creditor can intervene upon the demand for con- 
firmation of a compromise. 

Article 8. 

The judgment which declares the judicial liquidation open, renders, as 
regards the debtor, all his debts not yet fallen due, immediately pay- 
able ; the judgment stops in regard to the body of creditors only, the 
currency of interest of every credit not guaranteed by a privilege 
(prifirence') (but see "Privilege" and " Preferred Creditors ") or by a 
security or by a mortgage. Interest on guaranteed credits can only be 
claimed on sums accruing from goods subject to privilege, mortgage or 
security. 

Aeticle 9. 

Within the three days of the judgment the clerk of the Court (grcffier) in- 
forms the creditors, by means of letters and notices inserted in the news- 
papers of the opening of the judicial liquidation, and calls a meeting within 
a delay not to exceed fifteen days, to be held in one of the Court rooms, 
to examine into the debtor's situajon. The day of the meeting is fixed 
by the juge-commissaire. On the day indicated the debtor, assisted 
by the provisional liquidators, presents a report of the situation, which 
he signs and certifies to as sincere and true, and which contains an 
enumeration and valuation of all the debtor's goods, personal and real, 
the amount of debts owing and owed, a list of profit and loss and a list 
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of expenses.. The creditors thereupon give their advice as to the 
appointment of permanent liquidators. They are consulted by the juge- 
commissaire as to the utility of electing immediately amongst their 
number one or two controllers. These controllers can be elected at any 
period of the liquidation if not elected at this first meeting. A report is 
drawn up at this meeting of what the creditors say and observe at the 
same time the juge-oommissaire fixes the date within a delay of fifteen 
days— the date of the first meeting for the purpose of verifying the 
claims of the creditors. The report is signed by the fuge-commdssairc 
and by the clerk of the Court. Upon this report and also that of the 
jur/e-commissaire the Court appoints permanent liquidators. 

Article 10. 
The controllers are specially charged with verifying the books, and 
the position of the debtor as he represents It, and to watch over or 
supervise the operations of the liquidators. They have always the right 
to demand a statement cf the condition of the judicial liquidation, 
including the receipts obtained and the payments made. The 
liquidators are bound to take the advice of the controllers as to 
instituting proceedings at law or defending the same. The services of 
the controllers are gratuitous. They cannot be revoked except by the 
Tribunal of Commerce, on the advice of the majority of the creditors, 
and at the suggestion of the juye-commiesairc. They cannot be 
declared responsible except in case of grave personal fault. The liqui- 
dators can receive a compensation which is computed by the juge- 
commiesaire. 

Article 11. 

From the time of the judgment opening the judicial liquidation the 
creditors can present their claims either to the clerk of the Court or to 
the liquidators. In doing this each creditor shall be bound to annex a 
statement setting forth his name in full, occupation and domicile, the 
amount of the sum due and owing to him, his privilege, mortgages or 
securities which he has in connection with the insolvent. There is no 
particular form for this statement. The clerk of the Court after 
satisfying himself as to these documents gives a receipt for the same. 
He is not responsible for claims except those made during five years 
dating from the opening of the report of verification. The liquidators 
are responsible for deeds, books and papers confided to them during the 
space of ten years from the day of furnishing accounts. 

Article 12. 

After the meeting above referred to designated for the purpose of 
investigating the position of the insolvent, or, at latest, the day after 
this meeting, the creditors are called together for their first meeting of 
verification. The letters convoking this meeting and the notices 
published in the newspapers specify those creditors who have not sent 
in their deeds and statements of claims above mentioned, and who ought 
so to do. This furnishing of deeds, &c., must be made during the 
interval before the date fixed for the meeting. But this interval can be 
extended by order of the jitge-commissaire as regards the creditors 
who are domiciled outside the continental territory of France. The 
verification and presentation of vouchers is proceeded with, at the same 
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meeting, and in the forms prescribed by the Code of Commerce in every- 
thing which is not contrary to the present law. 

Aeticlb 13. 
The day after the verification in the first meeting all the creditors are 
summoned who have not yet preeented their claims to do so. These 
creditors are warned that this meeting to which they are called to attend 
shall be the last one. This meeting must be held not sooner than a fort- 
night after the first meeting. However, in case of dispute as to the 
admission of one or more claims of creditors the Tribunal of Commerce 
can lengthen the delay. 

ABTICUi 15. 

The treaty between the creditors and the debtor cannot be established 
except when it is agreed upon by the majority of the creditors, verified 
and aflSrmed, or admitted for the time being, representing also the two- 
thirds of the whole number of creditors' claims verified or vouched for 
provisionally. These details must be fulfilled under rislx of nullity. If 
the concordat or arrangement is confirmed the Tribunal declares the 
judicial liquidation terminated. When the terms of the concordat 
contain the abandonment of an asset to be realised, the creditors shall 
be consulted as to the maintenance of or replacing of liquidators and 
controllers. The operations of realisation and division of the assets which 
has been abandoned follow the provisions of Article 541 of the Code 
of Commerce. At the last meeting the liquidators present their claims 
for fees and expenses which are taxed by the juge-commissaire. This 
account is deposited with the clerk of the Court. The debtor and the 
creditors can file a caveat to these charges within a week. The Tri- 
bunal deliberates on the question and decides the matter. In every 
case where there is a rendering of accounts by the liquidators this same 
course is followed. 

Article 16. 

All contracts and agreements which, after the opening of the judicial 
liquidation, shall not have been subscribed in the form hereinbefore laid 
down, shall be null and void as well as regards the parties interested as 
regards third parties. 

Article 17. 

The prescriptions of the Decree of June 18, 1880, containing the tariff 
of fees and emoluments that the clerks of the Tribunals of Commerce 
are authorised to receive are applicable to the case of judicial liquida- 
tion just the same as to bankruptcy. 

Article 18. 

The notification to make, if one is required, to the proprietor in the 
terms of Article 450 of the Code de Commerce, is made by the debtor, 
and the liquidators with the authorisation of the juge-commissaire after 
the controllers have been heard. They can, for this notification have a 
delay of a week, counting from the first meeting of verification. [Article 
450, Code de Commerce, declares : The official assignees shall have — for 
the leases of real propeety used by the bankrupt in connection with 
trade comprising places dependent upon this leased property and used 
as a dwelling for the bankrupt and his family— eight days, counting 
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from the expiration of the delay accorded by Article 492 of the Code of 
Commerce to the creditors domiciled in France for the verification of 
their accounts during which time they can notify the proprietor of their 
intention to continue the lease and to satisfy all the obligations of the 
tenant, &c.] 

Article 19. 

The bankruptcy of a trader admitted to the benefit of judicial liqui- 
dation can be declared by judgment of the Tribunal of Commerce either 
propi'io motu, or at the instance of the creditors in the following 
oases : 

i. Vi it is recognised that the petition for judicial liquidation has not 
been presented within fifteen days of the ceasing payments. 

2. If the debtor does not obtain a concordat. In this case if the 
bankruptcy is not declared the judicial liquidation continues to the 
realisation and division of the assets which shall be made in conformity 
with the provisions hereinbefore laid down. If bankruptcy is declared 
it is proceeded with in accordance with Article 529 of the Code of Com- 
merce and following articles. 

The Court declares the Bankruptcy at any period of the judicial liqui- 
dation : 

1. If since the ceasing of payments, or within the ten days preceding, 
the debtor has consented to one of the acts mentioned in Articles 446, 
447, and448 of the Code de Commerce. [These articles refer to fraudulent 
transfers or transfers of property with intent to defraud creditors, but 
only when the nullity of these acts shall have been pronounced by com- 
petent courts or admitted by the parties.] 

2. If the debtor has concealed or exaggerated his assets or liabilities, 
or knowingly omitted the name of one or more creditors, or committed 
any fraud — all the foregoing to be without prejudice to criminal prose- 
cution, 

3. In the case of annulling or cancelling of the concordat. 

4. If the debtor has been condemned for simple or fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy. [The operations of the bankruptcy are followed out in the final 
stages as in the procedure for liquidation.] 

Banks and Bankings in France.— (See " Financial.") 

Bastapds. — Senator B^renger states that illegitimacy is at 
the root of most of the crime and prostitution in France. To 
remedy this state of things, M. Berenger attempted to improve 
the law as to the ago of consent, and introducing a law called 
after his name (see "Loi Berenger"), giving the opportunity of 
avoiding the evil association by youthful offenders with con- 
firmed criminals (First Offenders Act). 

The French law, however, provides very liberally for the 
recognition of illegitimate children and ameliorates their position 
provided the father of the child recognises it in a legal manner, 
very clearly and simply laid down by the law. The recognition 
{reconnaissance) of a natural child must be made by what is 
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called an acte autfientigue (which see), when the recognition 
was not made at the time of declaring the birth before the 
mayor. (See " Births.") Children born as the result of adultery 
or incest, however, cannot be legitimised. 

The document {acte de reconnaissance) is stamped and 
registered free of charge. 

The father may recognise a child, without the mother ad- 
mitting that the said man is the father of her child. In that 
case the recognition of the man only affects him and not the 
mother. Such a recognition is, therefore, incomplete ; but theie 
may be circumstances where a woman might not desire to admit 
a certain man as the father of the child, hence the provision of 
the law. 

If a married man recognises an illegitimate child, which he 
had before his marriage (by some other woman than his wife), 
the position of his legitimate children is not aflfectid. Still if 
for any reason the marriage is dissolved, and there are no 
legitimate children living at the time, then the bastard which 
has been recognised has certain rights. (See " jSnt cession.") 

No woman can claim any man as the father of her child 
if born out of marriage (La recherche, de la 2}cite''nitc est 
interdite). The only exception is when a woman has been 
ravished, and all the circumstances are clear as to who the 
father was, then the ravisher can be declared the father by the 
parties interested. 

An illegitimate child can claim that his mother was so in the 
eyes of the law, unless he is the result of adultery or inceist ; but 
ail the facts must be proved. 

Bearer, Stocks to. — (See " Finance " and " Banking.") 

Betting. — The law does not accord any action for a gaming 
debt or for the payment of a bet. But the following are 
exceptions to this rule : 

Betting on sports such as fencing, foot-racing, horse-racing, 
chariot-racing and other competitions of the like nature which 
tend to promote the exercise of the body are exceptions to the 
preceding paragraph. Exercises of a like nature to those above 
quoted are swimming, shooting, archery. The rule is ex- 
tended to games like whist, chess and draughts. Billiards 

ARE NOT CONSIDERED AS COMING UNDER THE CATEGORY ABOVE 

MENTIONED. If the idea of playing such games is not exercise 
or amusement, but mere greed of gain, then the exception to 
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the gaining law is not applied to such cases. The exceptions to 
the gaming law cannot be applied except when each of the 
players has the capacity to engage in the game ; when each of 
them consents freely and of his own accord ; and when the 
chances are equal and when there is no cheating or swindling. 
Not only this but the rules of the game must be observed. 

The Court, if it thinks the sum involved is excessive, can 
disallow it. The Court, however, cannot reduce the sum 
claimed. In no case can the party who has lost in a bet claim 
back what he has voluntarily paid unless there has been on the 
part of the winner fraud, deceit or swindling. In such cases 
the swindler comes under the provisions of the Penal Code 
(Articles 405 and 408). 

Betting^ (Penalty for). — There ai-e special laws on 
gaming and betting. The Penal Code declares : 

Aeticle 410. 

Those who shall have kept a gambling-house and admitted the 
public to it — whether freely, whether on presentation of interested 
parties or relations— the bankers of such house, all those who shall have 
established or kept lotteries not authorised by law, all managers, officers 
In charge or agents ot such establishments shall be punished by two 
months' imprisonment as a minimum period, and six months as a 
maximum, and by a fine of from one hundred francs to six thousand 
francs. Those found guilty can be, in addition to this, dating from the 
day that they shall have undergone punishment, condemned to civic 
degradation for a period of five years as a minimum, and ten years as a 
maximum. This degradation applies to rights mentioned in Article 42 
of the present Code. . . . 

Aeticle 475. 

Shall be punished by a fine of from six francs up to ten francs. . . . 
Those who shall have established or kept in the streets, roads, squares 
or public places, games of lottery or other games of chance. 

Aeticlk 478. 

. . . Individuals mentioned in sub-stotion 5 of Article 475, who 
shall be retaken for the same act— a repetition of the offence — shall be 
brought before Ihe tribunal of Correctional Police, and punished by an 
imprisonment of from six days to one month, and by a fine of from 
sixteen francs to two hundred francs. 

Also in the law of March 28, 1885 : 

All marcMs a terme (sales on time) on public securities as well as 
other securities, all sales to deliver provisions and merchandise are 
recognised as legal. 

No pne can, in order to avoid tjie obligations which result from this 
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law, profit by Article 1965 of the Civil Code even when liquidating the 
indebtedness by the paiement of a simple difference. 

The law of June 2, 189], contains the following : 

Aeticle 4. 

^yhoeve^ shall have in whatever place and whatever manner, ex- 
ploited betting on horse racing, by offering to all comers to bet with 
them, or in betting with all comers whether directly or by means of 
intermediaries, shall be subject to the punishments mentioned in Article 
410 of the Civil Code. 

Bicycles. — Some difficulty is experienced by owners of bicycles 
in regard to the plaques de contrdle or plates furnished gratui- 
tously by the offices of contribuiimis directes at the time of 
paying the annual tax on the machine. The tax office regards 
these plates as a proof of payment of the tax and, what is very 
annoying at times, as a proof of ownership of the bicycle. Thus, 
when the plaqiie is once issued to the owner he is supposed to 
still have in his possession the same machine, unless and until 

THE PLAQUE IS SUKEENDERBD TO THE TAX OFFICE, the presumption 

being that the machine remains the property of the person who 
originally declared it. So if the original owner sells or disposes 
of the machine in any way without surrendering the plaqtie 
to the tax officials he is liable for the payment of the tax in 
subsequent years. When payment is demanded for taxes on a 
bicycle aftei." it has been sold, and the former has not the 
plaque in his possession, the following course shjjuld be pursued : 
Write a letter to the Prefect of your Department (see 
" Forms " ), setting out the facts of the case. After a brief 
interval (a day or so) go to the offices of the Prefect and at 
the guichet or window where the officials of the contributions 
directes are to be found, ask for a receipt or recepissi of your 
letter of demand above referred to. Armed with this recepissS 
go to the office of eonPi-ibutions directes from which the demand 
for the payment of the tax was issued and show this certificate 
to the officials there. It will be found that this will be 
sufficient for ordinary cases. 

The Decree of December 10, 1898, declares that per- 
sons domiciled abroad (foreigners), and coming into France 
are exempted from taxes and having to provide them- 
selves WITH a plaque when THEIR SOJOURN IN FRANCE DOES 

NOT EXCEED THREE CONSECUTIVE MONTHS. But On entering 
upon French territory foreigners must obtain from the customs 
officials {agents du service des douanes) a certificate {permis do 
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circulation) which is given them on stamped paper {iMjyim' 
timbre) costing 60 centimes. When a foreigner remains in 
France for a longer period than three months he must apply 
for a plaqim and pay the ordinary taxes. 

Bicycles are taxed as follows : Six francs for machines of ono 
seat, twelve francs for machines having two seats, and six 
francs for every additional seat. 

Bills of Exchangee. — A bill of exchange is drawn from 
one place on another and must be dated and state the sum 
payable, the payer, the time and place where such payment must 
be made, and the consideration in cash, goods, in account or 
any other manner received. A bill is made out to the order 
of a third party, or to the place of the drawer himself. If it is 
made out in sets of first, second and third, this fact should bo 
expressed. A bill of exchange may be drawn on one party and 
payable at the domicile of a third. It can be drawn by order 
or for the account of a third party. All bills of exchange in 
which the name, profession, domicile or the places where the 
bills are drawn or payable are supposititious, are regarded as 
simple promises. The signatures of mairied women, and un- 
married women also who are not engaged in trade or business, 
are binding only as simple promises. Bills of exchange signed by 
minors who are not traders are null and void as regards them 
without, however, affecting the rights of other parties. This 
is in conformity with an article in the Civil Code which declares 
that when minors, persons under disability or married women 
are admitted in such capacity to obtain relief from their con- 
tracts, the reimbursement of what in consequence of such 
contracts has been paid during minority, disability or marriage 
cannot be required from them unless it be proved that what has 
been paid has turned out to their advantage. The provision or 
security handed to the acceptor before he accepts must bo 
given by the drawer or by the paity for whose account the bill 
is drawn, the drawer, however, for the account of a third 
party remains personally liable towards endorsers and the 
holder only. Provision exists if when the bill becomes due the 
person upon whom it is drawn be indebted to the drawer or to 
the person upon whose account the bill was drawn of a sum at 
least equal to the amount of the bill of exchange. Acceptance 
assumes provision to exist and is proof of it as regards en- 
dorsers. Whether there has been acceptance or not, the drawer 
alone is bound to prove in case of denial that the parties upon 
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whom the bill was drawn had provision when the bill fell due. 
Otherwise he is bound to guarantee it although the protest 
may have been made after the time hxcd by law. 

The drawer and endorsers of a bill of exchange are jointly 
and severally liable for the acceptance and payment at maturity. 
The refusal to accept is proved by a deed called " protest for non- 
acceptance" (proiet fauie d' acceptation). Upon notice of the 
protest for non-acceptance the endorsers and the drawer are 
resspectively bound to give security to ensure the payment of 
the bill of exchange at maturity or to repay it together with 
the expenses of protest and re-exchange. The surety for the 
drawer or endorser is only jointly and severally liable with the 
person for whom he is surety. By accepting a bill of exchange 
the acceptor renders himself liable for the amount. 

An acceptor cannot withdraw from acceptance even if the 
drawer were bankrupt, unknown to him, before he accepted. 
The acceptance of a bill of exchange must be signed. Accept- 
ance is expressed by the word accepte. It must be dated when 
the bill is payable at one or several days or months after sight, 
and in the latter case the absence of the date of acceptance 
renders the bill payable at the time stated therein, calculated 
from the date of the bill. The acceptance of a bill of exchange 
in a place other than the residence of the acceptor must mention 
the place at which payment must be made or proceedings taken. 
An acceptance may not be conditional, but it may be limited 
as to the amount, in which case the holder is bound to protest 
the bill for the surplus. A bill of exchange should be accepted 
upon presentation or within twenty-four hours after presenta- 
tion. If at the end of twenty-four hours the bill be not 
returned accepted or non-accepted the party retaining it is 
liable for. damages to the holder. In case of protest for non- 
acceptance, a bill of exchange may be accepted by a third 
party intervening for the drawer or one of his endorsers. 

The acceptance supra protest must be mentioned in the 
protest and must be signed by the intervening party. The 
party accepting supra protest is bound to acquaint the person 
for whom he has accepted supra protest with the fact without 
delay. The holder of a bill of exchange preserves all his rights 
against the drawer and endorsers if the drawee fail to accept 
notwithstanding any acceptance supra protest. 

A bill of exchange can be drawn at sight at one or several 
days after sight, at one or several months after sight, or at one 
or several multiples of a month after sight ; at one or several 
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days after date, at one or several months after date, at one or 
several multiples of a month after date ; also at a fixed date, or 
at time of a fair. The falling due of a letter of change is 
regulated by the calendar where the letter of a bill of exchange 
is to be paid. A bill of exchange drawn at sight is payable on 
presentation. The Court of Cassation has decided that a 
payment of a bill of exchange, when falling due after so manj' 
months, means not so many months of 30 or 31 days, as the 
case may be, but from a certain date of one month to a certain 
date the next month or two months, as the case may be. 

Endorsement. 

Property in a bill of exchange is passed by endorsement. The 
endorHement must be dated and must state the value received and 
should mention the name of the person to whose order it is 
endorsed. The mere words " for value received " is not suflBcient ; 
there must be a consideration. If the endorsement be not in 
conformity with the directions above mentioned it does not 
affect a transfer, but is only a power of attorney. To ante-date 
an endorsement is forbidden. It is punishable as forgery. 

The Court of Cassation has decided that commercial paper is 
made negotiable by endorsement, even after the date of falling 
due, and such an endorsement, as regards a third party, has 
the same effect as previous endorsement. It has been held 
that endorsement of commercial paper is valid and good in 
respect to a third holder, even when the real value passed is 
less than that expressed on the bill of exchange. An irregular 
endorsement, for want of being dated, does not pass title so f.nr 
as a subsequent endorser is concerned, even where there is 
proof of the value given by the holder to the endorser. An 
endorsement made valew en compte, even where there was no 
account existing between the endorser and bearer, is, never- 
theless valid, if it can be proved that both parties agreed to 
this confession of debt. To pass title in commercial paper by 
endorsement, it is not sufficient that the words valeur re^e be 
used, it is necessary to express in what that value consists. The 
bearer, in virtue of an endorsement in blank, can validly fill up 
the endorsement in his favour, provided that there be no fraud 
in so doing. It is of no importance, as far as the endorsement 
is concerned, if at the moment of the endorsement the bill had 
fallen due. 
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Jointly and Severally Liable. 

All persons who have signed, accepted, or endorsed a bill of 
exchange are jointly and severally liable to the holder. The 
payment of a bill of exchange — independently of the acceptance 
and endorsement — may be guaranteed by a surety. This 
guaranty is given by a third party on the bill itself, or by a 
separate document. The surety is jointly and separately liable 
with the drawers and endorsers, and is bound in like manner 
unless the parties have agreed otherwise. 

A bill of exchange must be paid in the money mentioned in 
the bill, A person who pays a bill before it is due is respon- 
sible for the validity of the payment. A person who pays a 
bill when it falls due, and without any opposition being advanced, 
is presumed to have been legally discharged. The holder of a 
bill of exchange cannot be compelled to accept payment before 
it is due. The payment of a bill of exchange made upon the 
second, third or fourth, et cetera, of a set is valid when the second, 
third or fourth, et cetera, states that such payment annuls the 
effect of the others. The person who pays a bill of exchange 
upon a secjnd, third or fourth, et cetera, of a set without with- 
drawing that one upon which his acceptance is written is not 
discharged in respect to a third party, holder of the acceptance. 
No opposition to the payment of a bill of exchange is allowed 
except in the case of the loss of the bill, or of the bankruptcy 
of the holder. 

In case of the loss of a bill of exchange which has not been 
accepted, the party to whom it belongs may sue for payment 
upon a second, third or fourth, et cetera, of the set. If the bill 
which is lost be the one which bears the acceptance, payment 
can only be obtained upon a second, third or fourth, et cetera, of 
the set upon an order from the judge and by giving security. 
If the person who has lost the bill, whether it be accepted 
or not, cannot produce the second, third, fourth, et cetera, of 
the set he can demand payment of the lost bill and obtain it 
by order of the judge if he prove his title by his books and 
give security. In case payment is refused upon demand made 
in accordance with the above, the owner of the lost bill may 
preserve all his rights by making a protest. This project must 
be made the day after the lost bill is due. Notice thereof must 
be given to the drawer and endorsers in the form and within 
the time stated hereafter for the purpose. The owner of the 
mislaid bill must, in order to procure a second copy, apply to 
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Lis immediate endorser, who is bound to lend him his name 
and assistance that he may act towards his own endorsee and 
so on through all the endorsers up to the drawer. The owner 
of the lost bill must pay all costs. The engagement to give 
security mentioned above is cancelled after three years, if during 
that time there has been no demand and no proceedings have 
been taken. Payments made on account of the amount of a 
bill of exchange serve as part payment by the drawer and 
endorsers. The holder must protest the bill for the surplus. 
No judge can extend the time for payment of a bill of 
exchange. 

A protested bill of exchange may be paid by any person 
intervening for the drawer or for one of the endorsers. This 
intervention and payment must be stated in or at the end of 
the deed of protest. A person paying a bill of exchange in 
this manner has the same rights as the holder, and is subject 
to the same liabilities and formalities. If the payment supra 
protest be made for the drawer, all endorsers are discharged. 
If it be made for an endorser subsequent endorsers are dis- 
charged. If there be more than one offer to pay the bill 
supra protest, the person who discharges most is preferred. 
If the party upon whom the bill was originally drawn, and 
against whom protest for want of acceptance has been made, 
come forward to pay it, he shall be preferred to all others. 

The Rights and Liabilities of the Holder. 

The holder of a bill of exchange drawn upon the Continent 
or the islands of Europe or Algeria, and payable within the 
European possessions of France or in Algeria, either at sight 
or at one or several days, months or multiples thereof after 
sight must enforce payment or acceptance within three months 
of its date or he will lose his right of action against the 
endorsers and even against the drawer if the latter has made 
" provision." The time is four months for bills of exchange 
drawn in the states on the coast of the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas upon the European possessions of France, and 
reciprocally from the Continent and islands of Europe upon 
French settlements in the Mediterranean and Black Seas. The 
time is six months for bills of exchange drawn in the states 
of Africa on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, and the states 
of America on this side of Cape Horn upon the European pos- 
sessions of France, and reciprocally in the Continent and 
islands of Europe upon the Fre^ach possessions or settle&ents 
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in the states of Africa on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in the states of America on this side of Cape Horn. The 
time is one year for bills of exchange drawn in any other part 
of the world upon the European possessions of France, and 
reciprocally in the Continent and islands of Europe upon the 
French possessions and settlements in any other part of the 
world. The same penalty exists against the holder of a bill of 
exchange at sight, or at one or several days, months or multiples 
thereof after sight, drawn in France or in the French posses- 
sions or settlements, and payable in foreign countries, who 
does not enforce payment or acceptance within the periods 
above-mentioned for each of the distances respectively. The 
above periods are doubled ia time of maritime war in the case 
of countries beyond the sea. The above provisions shall not, 
however, prejudice any stipulations to ths contrai-y made 
between the holder, drawer, and even the endorsers. The 
holder of a bill of exchange must demand payment thereof on 
the day it is due. Refusal of payment must be certified the 
day after the bill is due by a deed called a protest for non- 
payment. If that day he a legal Iwliday the protest must he 
nvide on the following day. 

The holder is not exempted from making a protest in default 
of payment either by protest in default of acceptance or by the 
death or bankruptcy of the person upon whom the bill of ex- 
change is drawn. Should the bankruptcy of the acceptor take 
place before the bill is due, the holder may protest the bill and 
avail himself of his recourse against other parties. 

The holder of a bill of exchange protested in default of pay- 
ment may bring an action either against the drawer, and each 
of the endorsers individually or against the drawer and endorsers 
collectively. Every endorser has the same right in respect to 
the drawer and preceding endorsers. 

If the holder exercise' his recourse against his assignor he 
must give him notice of the protest, and in default of payment 
must bring him up for judgment within fifteen days after the 
date of the protest if the debtor reside within a distance of five 
myriametres (31^ miles). This period y, with respect to an 
assignor, domiciled more than five myriametres from the place 
where the bill of exchange is payable, increased by one day for 
every two and a half myriametres beyond the original five. 

Drawers and endorsers residing in France must be sued upon 
protested bills of exchange drawn in France and payable beyond 
the continental territory of France within the periods herein- 
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after mentioned, within one month for bills payable in Corsica, 
Algeria, the British Islands, Italy, the Netherlands, and in 
states or confederations bordering upon France, within two 
months for bills payable in other states of Europe, bordering 
upon either the Mediterranean or Black Sea, within five months 
for bills payable out of Europe this side the sti'aits of Malacca 
and Sunda Isles, and on this side of Cape Horn, within eight 
months for bills payable beyond the Straits of Malacca and 
the Sunda Islands and beyond Cape Horn. The same periods 
must be observed in proportion for proceedings against drawers 
and endorsers residing in French possessions outside Europe. 
The periods above mentioned are doubled for countries beyond 
the sea in case of maritime war. 

If the holder exercise his recourse collectively against the 
endorsers and the drawer, he is allowed with respect to each of 
them during the periods mentioned in the preceding articles. 
Every endorser may exercise his recourse cither individually or 
collectively within the same period. In their case the period 
commences from the day following the date of the summons to 
appear. 

After the expiration of the periods above mentioned for the 
presentation of a bill of exchange payable at sight or at one or 
several days or months after sight, for the protest in default of 
payment and for the right of action against guarantors, the 
holder of a bill of exchange is deprived of all his lights against 
the endorsers. Each endorser is also deprived of his right of 
action against his assignor as guarantor after the periods above 
described in so far as such period relates to him. The fame 
forfeiture of rights exists on the part of the holder, and en- 
dorsers with respect to the drawer himself if the latter can 
prove that there was " provision " when the bill became due. 
In this case the holder has only a right of action against the 
drawee. The forfeiture of rights set out in the three preceding 
articles does not affect the rights of the holder against the 
drawer or any one of the endorsers who after the expiration of 
the periods fixed for the protest, the notion of the protest, or 
the summons for judgment, has received on account, set-off or 
otherwise, funds that should have been employed in payment 
of the bill of exchange. Independently of the formalities pre- 
scribed for actions upon a guarantee the holder of a bill of 
exchange protested in default of payment may, with permission 
of the judge, distrain upon the personality of the drawer, 
acceptor and endorsers. 
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Pkoxests. 

Protests for non-acceptance or non-payment are made by two 
notaries or by one notary and two witnesses. The protest must 
be made at the domicile or last-known domicile of the person by 
whom the bill of exchange was payable, at the domicile of per- 
sons mentioned in the bill of exchange to pay it in case of need, 
at the domicile of a third party who has accepted such a protest. 
All this must be done in one deed. In case of an incorrect 
domicile the protest is preceded by an acte de perquisition setting 
forth the various efforts of the huissier or bailiff to ascertain 
the correct domicile. 

The deed of protest contains a literal copy of the bill of 
exchange, the acceptance, endorsements and other statements 
contained in it, also a summons to pay the amount of the bill. 
It states whether the party who ought to pay it was present or 
absent, the reasons given for refusal to pay, and the inability 
or refusal to sign. 

No act on the part of the holder of a bill of exchange will 
suffice in lieu of a deed of protest except in the case mentioned 
above in connection with the loss of a bill of exchange. 

Notaries and huissiers are bound under pain of dismissal ivora 
office, costs and damages towards the parties, to make an exact 
copy of all protests, and to enter them in their entirety every 
day and in order of date in a special register numbered, 
initialled and kept in the forms prescribed for repertoires. This 
repertoire is a kind of day-book which the huissier keeps, and 
contains entries in connection with all the writs et cetera, which 
he has served and professional business performed. 

Re-Exchange. 

Re-exchange is effected by a retraiie. The retraite com- 
prises, together with the detailed account signed by the drawer 
only, and written on the back of the bill, the amount of the 
principal of the protested bill, the cost of the protest and notice 
thereof, the interest for delay, the loss of exchange, the reVraite 
stamped at the fixed price of 35 centimes. 

Re-exchange is settled for France and French possessions in 
Europe as follows : \ per cent, if drawn upon the principal town 
of the department [chef-lieu de departement), J per cent, upon the 
principal town of the arrondissement {chef -lieu d'arrondissement), 
^ per cent, upon any other place. In no case shall rechange 
take place in the same department. Foreign exchanges and 
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those drawn upon French possessions out of Europe shall be 
governed by the usages of trade. Not more than one detailed 
account of expenses incurred {compte de retour) may be made 
upon the same bill of exchange. The amount of the compte de 
retour is repaid by each endorser to the next respectively and 
lastly by the drawer. Bechange cannot be cumulative. The 
drawer and each endorser can only bear one respectively. The 
interest on the amount of the bill of exchange protested in 
default of payment begins to run from the day of the protest. 
The interest upon the cost of the protest, re-exchange, and 
other legal expenses runs from the commencement of the 
action. 

Peomissoby Notes. 

All provisions relating to bills of exchange, and relating to 
maturity, endorsement, joint and several liability, sureties, pay- 
ment, payment supra protest, protest, the rights and liabilities of 
the holder, re-exchange, or interest, are applicable to promissory 
notes, without prejudice to the provisions relating to the cases 
mentioned, as follows : In cases where bills of exchange are 
considered as simple promises only, or when promissory notes 
only bear the signatures of persons who are non-traders and 
have not been made for commercial purposes, exchange, banking 
or commission, the Tribunal of Commerce must refer it to the 
Civil Tribunal if the defendant desire it. When such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes bear at the same time signatures 
of traders and of non-traders, the Tribunal of Commerce has 
jurisdiction, but it cannot order the arrest of persons who are 
non-traders unless they have contracted for business, exchange, 
banking or commission. The following are not within the 
jurisdiction of Tribunals of Commerce : actions brought against 
a landowner, farmer, or vine-grower for the sale of produce of 
his own growth, actions against tradei-s for payment of goods 
and articles bought for private use. Nevertheless bills of 
exchange signed by a trader shall be considered as given in con- 
nection with his business and those of receivers, paymasters, 
collectors or other accountants of public funds shall be deemed 
as given in their official capacity unless a special leason be stated 
upon the bills themselves. 

A promissory note must be dated. It must state the amount 
payable, the name of the person to whose order it is made, the 
time when payment must be made, and the value received, 
whether in cash, goods, in account or otherwise. 
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Bipth CertifiCRtC — Americans arid English fathers and 
mothers living in France should he very particular when a 
birth occurs in the family to see that the formalities connected 
with obtaining an cede de naissance (certificate cf birth) are 
complied with. It may be pointed out that this is one of those 
junctures when a foieigner who has not been registered at the 
Prcfecture'of Police (if residing in Paris) or the Mairie (if 
residing elsewhere) meets with difficulties which, besides annoy- 
ance, means a fine. The declaration of birth must be made at 
the Mairie within three days of the accouchement. The de- 
claration should be made by the father, or, in default of the 
father, the' doctor or midwife who was present. Failure to 
make this declaration entails liability to imprisonment and a 
fine. The certificate of birth {acte de naissance) must be drawn 
up in the presence of two witnesStes. The certificate sets forth 
the day and hour of the birth, the sex of the child, its full 
name, and the domicile of the father and mother and that of 
the witnesses. (See " Civil Status," " Marriage.") 

Boarding Houses (Pensions).— in Paris, in order to 

open a boarding house — that is to say, where board and lodging 
is provided — the proprietor of the boarding house must apply 
to the Prefect of Police. The particular office is that of the 
Service des Garnis, entrance, 2 Quay du Marche Neuf, near 
the Notre Dame. This office is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Here the applicant must sign a declaration on stamped paper 
{papier timbre), which is in the nature of a demand to open the 
boarding house. He must furnish some paper establishing his 
identity, such as a passport, registration of birth certificate, 
giving his name in full, date of birth, and the names of his 
father and mother. Then he must furnish a document setting 
forth the length, width and height of each room to be let, and, 
lastly, he must produce the lease or title-deeds of the house to 
prove that the applicant is the person who owns or has leased 
the place. The object of this is to fix the responsibility. The 
police say in this respect that this step is nece-'sary because 
experience shows that sometimes an applicant does not own the 
place and has no interest in the establishment whatever and 
only comes on behalf of some one else. The applicant must go 
personally to the Prefecture, and much time and vexatious 
delays will be saved by observing this rule. Should the pro- 
prietor of the boarding house fail to make this application 
referred to he will receive a notice from the Prefecture, a fac- 
simile of which is given in another part of this volume. (See 
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" Forms.") After the permission is accorded the proprietor 
must open and carefully keep a list of boarders, with dates of 
arrival and departure, nationality, &c. The price of this 
book (commonly known as a "Police Book") varies with 
its size from sixty centimes to fifteen francs. The autho- 
risation to commence business costs one franc twenty cen- 
times, which is merely the cost of the stamped paper. The 
register is supposed to be kept by the owner himself, but as a 
matter of fact it may be kept at the lodge of the concierge if 
he will accept the duty, although he is not bound to do so. 
These rules apply to boarding houses, furnished apartments 
{appartemiints meubles), hotels, houses, and rooms for hire. (See 
" Forms.") 

Books (of AeCOUnts).— (See " Tradesmen.") 

BouPSe de CommePCe.— The Bourse de Govimerce is an 
assembly which meets under the authority of Government and 
is composed of merchants, shipmasters, stockbrokers, and 
brokers. The result of the negotiations and of the transac- 
tions which takes place on the exchange fixes the rate of 
exchange on goods, of insurance, freight, carriage by land or 
water, and of public funds and others. The rates are suscep- 
tible of quotation. These various rates are settled by the 
stockbrokers and other brokers in the form prescribed by the 
general or special police regulations. 

The law recognises for the purposes of trade intermediate 
agents — viz., stockbrokers and brokers. These are to be found 
in every town where there is a Bourse de Commerce. They are 
appointed by the President of the Eepublio. Stockbrokers of 
Bourses which have a parquet may join capitalists who may 
share in the profits and losses resulting from the working of 
the business or from the sale thereof. These capitalists are 
liable only for the losses to the extent of the capital which they 
may have put in the business. The person holding the office 
must always be a proprietor in his own name of one-fourth at 
least of the amount representing the value of the business and 
the amount of the security. An extract of the deed and of 
the modifications therein shall be published or will be declared 
void as regards persons interested, but default in publication 
cannot be alleged to the prejudice of the rights of third parties. 

Stockbrokers appointed in the manner prescribed by the law 
h^ve exclusively the right of negotiating public and other 
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funds susceptible of quotation, of negotiating for other per- 
sons bills, notes, and any other negotiable instruments, and 
of fixing the current price. Stockbrokers and mercantile 
brokers may negotiate and act as brokers for the sale or 
purchase of bullion. They have the exclusive right of fixing 
the current price. "Brokers" includes mercantile, insurance, 
interpreting, and ship brokers, and land and water carriage 
brokers. Mercantile brokers appointed in due legal form have 
the exclusive right of performing the duties of brokers of goods 
and fixing the current prices. Like stockbrokers, they operate 
in all transactions connected with bullion. Notaries are not 
the only ones who draw up contracts and policies of insurance. 
Insurance brokers have also this right and also take acknow- 
ledgments in this connection, and certify the rate of premium 
for inland or sea voyages. ■ The duties of interpreting and 
ship brokers include receiving brokerage on chartering vessels, 
translating in cases before the Tribunal, and all documents 
connected with commerce, and they also fix the rate of freight. 
They act as general interpreters for. strangers and seafaring 
persons. The duties of stockbroker, mercantile broker, insur- 
ance broker, interpreter and' ship broker, may be performed by 
the same person if specially authorised to that effect. Land 
and water carriage brokers who have been legally appointed 
have the exclusive right of charging brokerage for Iniid and 
water carriage, but they are not allowed to combine the 
functions of mercantile insurance or ship brokers. 

Stockbrokers and brokers must keep a book describing their 
transactions and must keep these books in a very jigidly 
correct manner. A stockbroker or broker cannot be interested 
in any commercial enterprise in any way, shape, or manner, 
and is prohibited from carrying out banking or other business 
on his own account. The penalty for breaking the last 
mentioned regulations renders the ofiender liable to dismissal 
from office and a fine not exceeding 8000 francs. He may be 
sued for damages by an aggrieved party in this connection. 
Once dismissed the dismissal is perpetual. The security de- 
manded by law does not exceed 250,000 francs. This, as well 
as the negotiation and transfer of public securities, et cetera, is 
regulated by the Public Administration. 

Bourse (Stock Exchange).— (See "Finance" and 
« Banking.") 
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Breach of Promise of Miarriag-e.— In France there 

is no breach of promise action so far as sentiment is concerned. 
The only action possible is for damages which a woman has 
sustained in regard to purchasing clothing, (fee, in view of her 
contemplated marriage. When she can show what loss she has 
incurred she can recover the amount. A promise to maiTy 
can be broken in France even after the publications {bans). 
If on examination by the Court the reasons for breaking are 
not sufficiently grave the party who breaks the promise is 
liable for damages. The law is clear on this point as 
numerous decisions show. 

British Consulate (Fees). 

i; ». d. 

For receiving notice of intended marriage . . . . 10 

VoT receiving notice of caveat 10 

For every marriage solemnised by or in the presence of a mar- 
riage oflioer and registered by him 10 

For certificate by marriage officer of notice liaving been given 

and posted up 5 

For attnndance by Consular Officer at a marriage solemnised 
in accordance with the local law and his registration of 
the marriage 100 

For administeiing an Oath, or receiving a declaration or affir- 
mation without attestation of signature .... 26 

Ditto, with attestation of signature 5 

For each signature to a transfer of shares or stock attested by 

a Consular Officer 2 

For attesting the execution of a will of any person (not a B. 

seaman) 10 

For attaching Consular signature and seal, it required, to 
quarterly or monthly declarations for a Government pay, 
half-pay, or pension 10 

For certificate of a person's identity 10 

For registration of a birth or death' 2 6 

N.B. — No fee is to bo charged for the registration of a British subject 

at a Consular Office, where such registration is not compulsory under 

Order in Council. 

For issue of cerliflcate of British registration, when not com- 
pulsory, as above 



For furnishing a certified copy of an entry in register books of 
births, marriage.o, or deaths 

Legalisations 

Passport 

Visa of a Passpoit .... 

For issue of certificate of nationality 

Consular request to local authority for a passport, pass or vi?a 

Opening the will of a British subject (not a seaman) 

For the administration and distribution of the property, situate 
ill the country of the Consul's residence, of a British 
subject, not being a seaman— dying intestate, or if not 



2 



•2 


6 


5 
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2 


6 
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intestate, when undertaken in the absence of legally 
competent representatives of the deceased . , 2^ % on 

gross value 
For drawing a will, if not exceeding 200 words . . .10 
If exceeding that number, for every subsequent 100 words or . 

fraction thereof 5 

For drawing a power of attorney 5 

Building^ Societies.— The report of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the question of Private Building Societies 
given in connection with a report on Life Insurance, states : 

There are properly speaking no private Building and Loan Associa- 
tions and Savings Banks existing in France. The Savings institutions 
are under the control and protection of the Government, and are known 
as the Oaisse d'Epargne and the Caisse PostaU. These are Depart- 
ments of the Ministry of Finance ; the security of deposits is guaran- 
teed by the State, and the rate of interest is determined from lime to 
time by decree. 

There are a large number - probably many thousand^ Friendly 
Societies existing in France, known under the name of SocUUs de Secours 
Mutud. These societies are of two classes, those that are authorised, 
and those which are tolerated by the State. Certain privileges belong 
to the Authorised Societies, but very burdensome obligations accompany 
these privileges. 

Caisse d'Epargne (Post Office Savings 

Bank).— (See " Finance " and " Banking.") 

Caisse des Depots et Consignations.— One would 

think from conversations with Frenchmen that the Gaisse des 
Depdts et Consignations is a sort of Chancery, over whose 
portals is inscribed " All hope abandon, those who enter here." 
As a matter of fact it is not so bad as that, but there is no 
doubt that releasing money from this Caisse is not a simple 
matter. On the other hand it is a rule that works both ways, 
and the rightful owner is really protected by the rules of the 
Caisse. Money deposited in " the custody of the Court " 
finds its way here, so that the Caisse may be considered as 
the treasury of the French Courts. Money so deposited carries 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 

The Caisse des Depots et Consignations is a financial establish- 
ment charged to receive, under the responsibility and guaranty 
of the State, the deposits and consignations — obligatory or vol- 
untary — confided to it. Besides this it administers the funds 
belonging to diflferent public services. Originally, this Treasury 
was designed only for money paid into court, or which came 
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Caisse des Depots et Consignations— (continued), 
within the immediate care and responsibility of the Court. But 
later on, these functions developed into being authorised to re- 
ceive voluntary and particular deposits from the Departments 
and Communes, and to receive the revenues of the Legion of 
Honour, and distribute them to whom due. The Caisse des 
depdts et consignations fulfils very much the same sort of pur- 
poses as the Bank of England does. To enumerate some 
of the uses to which the Caisse is put, the following may 
be quoted from the Ordinance of July 1816, "Sums which a 
debtor wishes to pay to a creditor unwilling to receive it, and 
who refuses it Money, or deposits in the way of Bail, in con- 
nection with criminal matters, &c., where the party furnishing 
the guaranty cannot or declines to furnish security by way of 
real property. Before imprisonment for debt was abolished in 
France, the Caisse was where debtors made their payments to 
obtain their liberty ; money unclaimed, and therefore ordered 
by a Court to be kept pending proof of ownership ; money 
which a bailiff {liuissier) has seized on execution of judgment, 
and where disputes arise between various claimants who cannot 
arrange their difficulty within a certain tune ; money garnished, 
ifec, where rights to the money are disputed ; the price or por- 
tion of the price of real estate sold, on execution or order 
of Court in Bankruptcy, cfcc, where the money is ordered to be 
paid to several creditors ; money in an inheritance for which 
there is no claim, <fec. 

Capital— Surplus, of Franee.— (See " Finance " and 
" Banking.") 

Capence. — The word carence comes from the latin careo, it is 
wanting. When there has been a placing of the seals to the 
doors, &c., of the apartment of a deceased person and, when, 
after diligent official search nothing is found of value, a cer- 
tificate or report is drawn up to the effect that nothing has been 
fo\md. ^ This report is called a proces verbal de carence. Such a 
report is also drawn up in the case of a creditor who .has 
obtained a judgment for a debt. Where the bailiff (huisker) 
finds nothing upon which to levy belonging to the judgment 
debtor, he draws up a report or return (proces verbal de 
carence) certifying officially that nothing has been found. 

CarPiePS. — The carrier is answerable for the loss of articles 
entrusted to him to carry, except in the case of force majeure 
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(ovei-whelmiag difficulties). He is answerable for all damage, 
except that which is caused by some defect in the article itself, 
ov fmxe tnajeure. 

If on the account of force majeure, the goods be not delivered 
within the time agreed upon, no indemnity can be claimed from 
the carrier on account of delay. The receiving of the articles 
carried, and the payment of the amount of carriage, acts as a 
bar to any action against the carrier. In case of refusal or 
dispute about receiving the articles carried, their condition 
must be verified and stated in a report by experts appointed by 
the President of the Tribunal of Commerce, or, in his absence, 
by a justice of the peace, and by an order made at the foot of 
the application. The deposit or confiscation, and afterwards 
the removal to a public warehouse, may be ordered. Sale of 
the goods may be ordered for the benefit of the carrier, to the 
extent of the amount due for carriage. 

These provisions above-mentioned apply to ship-masters, pro- 
prietors of stage-coaches (diligences), and public coaches. 

CePtificateS fOP Pawning.— (See " Pawning.") 

CePtifiecl Copy. — An expedition authentique corresponds 
to what is known as a " certified copy." To bespeak a copy of 
a judgment is to commander au greffe V expedition ou jugem&nt 
sur timbre. 

Chambep of Commepee (Amepiean).— By the 

kind permission of the President of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, Mr. Francis Kimbel, and the courteous 
co-operation of its former President, Mr. Henry Peartree, I 
have been supplied with the following information by its Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. M. Green. The American Chamber of CommerLe 
in Paris was founded in 1894. 

The following extract from the by-laws gives the objects for 
which the Chamber was founded : 

The objects of the Chamber shall be to examine questions concerning 
the commercial and industrial relations between the United States of 
America and France ; to protect the mercantile interests subsisting 
between Individuals and firms in the two aforesaid countries, and to 
take all measures which may facilitate and protect the transaction of 
business between them. 

The Chamber shall collect information touching the abo-ve interests 
for the benefit of its members, so as to facilitate their business opera- 
tions. Political discussions shall be excluded. 
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The following extracts from the rules and regulations show 
who can become members and the amount of annual dues ; 

Members and Theie Election. 

The active membership of the Chamber shall consist of Beaident and 
Non-^^esident members. Persons not residing nor having a place of 
business in France shall be considered Non-Besident members. All 
American CrriZENS and firms in good standing interested in the 
objects for vfhich this Chamber is constituted shall be eligible as 
members of the Chamber. Foreign Citizens and firms in good 
standing interested in the objects for which this Chamber is constituted 
may be elected members thereof, provided however, the number of such 
foreign citizens and firms shall not exceed one-third of the total active 
membership at the time of their election. Members may be elected at 
any meeting of the Chamber ; they must be proposed by two active 
members of the Chamber, and their names posted in the rooms of the 
Chamber at le.ist seven days before said meeting. They must also sign 
a written application for membership. This application, if approved by 
the Board of Directors, must be brought before the Chamber at the next 
or some subsequent meeting, Two-thirds of the voles of those actually 
Ijresent are required for the admission of candidates. Such admission, 
together with the payment of the proper admission fee, shall constitute 
membership. Each active member shall be entitled to vote at all 
meetings of the members of the Chamber personally or by a duly 
authorised business representative. Firms or corporations, which are 
active members of the Chamber, may be represented at the meetings by 
a member of the firm or a duly authorised officer of the corporation, 
respectively, or by a duly authorised business representative of such 
firm or corporation. Non-Besident members shall only be entitled to 
vote in person. 

Dues. 

Each Besident and each Non-Besident member shall pay on his 
election to the Chamber an admission fee of, respectively, 125 francs 
and 100 francs, which shall be in full for dues for the calendar year in 
which he is elected. Thereupon, each member shall pay annual dues, 
while he shall remain a member, payable at the end of each calendar 
jear, viz., Besident members : 125 francs each ; Non-Besident members : 
100 francs each. 

The Board of Directors may, in its discrecion, for reasons satisfactory 
to itself, remit the annual dues of any member, and it may accept the 
resignation of any member at any time, if the annual dues of such 
rheinber, to the date of such resignation, shall have been paid or 
remitted. If notice of resignation has not been given by a member to 
the iSeoretary of the Chamber before the end of any current year, the 
payment of the dues for the ensuing year will be considered obligatory. 
If the dues of any member remain unpaid for a term of three months, 
the iiame of such defaulting member shall be posted on a bulletin board 
provided therefor in the rooms of the Chamber, and if such default con- 
tinues six months, his name, unless otherwise ordered by the Chamber, 
shall be stricken from the rolls. 
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The income of the Chamber amounts to 28,000 francs, and is 
derived solely from the annual dues of its members. The 
Chamber receives no subvention from the United States, and in 
this respect differs from other foreign Chambers of Commerce, 
which receive material help from their respective Governments. 

Besides the active membership there are sixty-seven hono- 
rary members and seventeen patrons, these latter having each 
donated 1000 francs to the funds of the Chamber. 

Work of the Chamber. 

Ever since its foundation the services of the Chamber have 
been constantly invoked on behalf of its members concerning 
quite important questions. Among these we may mention : 
Numerous interventions for reconsideration of Custom-house 
decisions as to the interpretation of the tariff law ; the petition 
of the Chamber in 1896 to the Minister of Public Works, 
which resulted in obtaining better railway freight service be- 
tween Paris and Havre; the initiative of the Chamber in 189G 
regarding the French Succession laws, which resulted in remov- 
ing some of the disadvantages to foreigners ; representations 
and petitions to the French Minister of Commerce concerning 
the forwarding and delivery of maUs from the United States, 
which resulted in obtaining a much better service. In 1897 
and 1898 the Chamber addressed a memorial to Congress asking 
for liberal contributions for the American Commission to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, so that American exhibitors should 
not be placed on a footing of inferiority with regard to other 
nations, and, from letters received, it is reasonable to assume 
that the action of the Chamber was to a certain extent instru- 
mental in the accomplishment of the object. Thus veiy 
important questions have occupied the attention of the Chamber 
during the pastfive years, viz., 1. The Franco- American Treaty 
of Reciprocity ; 2. The adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures by the United States ; 3. The establish- 
ment of a parcel-post service between the United States and 
France. 

Each of these subjects has received careful study and con- 
sideration by the Chamber, and memorials were sent to Con- 
gress in favour of their adoption. 

During the Exposition of 1900, with a view to render all 
possible assistance to American exhibitors and to American 
merchants visiting Paris who might desire information con- 
cerning the various lines of industry in France, the Chamber 
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opened a branch office in the United States National Pavilion. 
This office was in charge of a competent stafi" of clerks, and 
every demand for information received immediate attention. 

The library of the Chamber contains principally books of a 
statistical nature, which are very valuable in furnishing infor- 
mation to those seeking new markets for their merchandise in 
America and in France. 

Subscribers' Cards. 

Persons who are non-residents and who are interested in the 
objects for which this Chamber is constituted may, upon the 
presentation of two active members, obtain subscribers' cards 
admitting them to the rooms and library of the Chamber, and 
ei;titling them to geaeral information. 

The subscription for such a card shall be 50 francs for three 
months, and may be renewed for further periods of three 
months, each on same terms. 

In case the holder of the card becomes a member, the sub- 
scription of 50 francs shall be deducted from his dues for the 
same calendar year. 

Chamber of Commeree (British).— By the kind 

permission of Mr. W. C. Robertson, President of the Briti.-h 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, I have been supplied with the 
following information by its Secretary, Mr. W. A. C. Neal: 

The Chamber, which has now a membership of 240, was 
founded on May 5, 1873, with a membership of twenty- 
two. 

It was mainly due to the efforts of the Chamber that the 
Protocol of 1874 was signed to the effect that within foity-eight 
hours following the declaration, the Customs House Authorities 
must either pass the goods claim expertise or exercise the right 
of pre-emption. This was a valuable result at the time. Duiing 
the period of 1878 to 1882 the Chamber supplied the British 
Government with full reports on the changes proposed by the 
French Government in the Treaties of Commerce. These re- 
ports were found to be of great value, and many of the con ■ 
cessions obtained were due to the information supplied by the 
Chamber. In connection with the International Exhibitions 
of 1878, 1889, and 1900, the Chamber played an important 
part, and rendered valuable services to exhibitors. 

The following are a few of the questions which have received 
consideration in the Chamber : Mail service between England 
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and France, Protection of English Patents in France, Inter- 
national Patent Laws, Trade Marks, Income Tax charged upon 
British Companies trading in France, The Metric System, 
Abolition of fee charged for Consular Visa to Certificates of 
Origin, The Tarifi' of 1892, Afternoon train service between 
London and Paris, Telegraphic money order service between 
England and France, British Consular Service in France, French 
Duty on Foreign Colonial Produce. 

In regard to Commercial Education. The Chamber has 
appointed an Examining Committee for the purpose of granting 
certificates to young Frenchmen who study the English language 
for commercial purposes, and to young Englishmen in Paris 
who study French for the same purpose. 

Proposed Arbitration Treaty between France and England 
has also been warmly supported by the Chamber. 

At the oflices of the Chamber application is made for all 
kinds of commercial information and statistics. 

The Agency -Department of the Chamber has been successful 
in placing many English firms in correspondence with suitable 
parties for the extension of their trade in France, and the 
Employment Department has also done good work. 

During the winter months " Monthly Dinners " are held, at 
which subjects of commercial interest are discussed. These 
dinners are also appreciated from their social point of view. 

A circular is issued every month gratuitously to members of 
the Chamber, containing useful information upon a variety of 
subjects, and the Annual Report, in addition to giving a state- 
ment of the work dnne by the Chamber, contains a digest of 
French legislation, the Customs Circulars, statistics of Anglo- 
French trade, etc., etc. 

The report for 1897 contained a review of twenty-five years 
Anglo-French trade. 

The subscription to the Chamber is : for British firms not 
having a branch in Paris, £2, and for British firms in Paris, £4. 

The Chamber procures on application, and supplies gratu- 
itously to its members, but without any guarantee whatsoever, 
strictly confidential information in regard to the standing, 
credit and reliability of French and English firms with which 
they may be doing or intending to do business. It affords 
special facilities to British firms desiring agents and repre- 
sentatives in Paris and France generally, by placing them in 
communication with firms or individuals likely to do business 
for them ; and, when required, by submitting, without resporisi- 
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bility, lists of people applying to the Chamber for the Paris 
representation of British houses. It procures for its members 
statistical and other information from official, or from the mo.-t 
reliable sources, in regard to French trade or to matters con- 
nected with or affecting trade with France. It procures, on 
application, estimates for the translation of catalogues or 
circulars at the lowest cost by responsible translator.", and also, 
if required, estimates for the printing of such catalogues or 
circulars by French houses. It provides from the most reliable 
sources the names of some of the principal firms engaged in n 
particular trade, not only in Paris but all over France, and al.'o 
gives members the means of obtaining comprehensive lists for 
the sending of catalogues and circulars, if required. It sends 
by special letter, to each member whom it may concern, notice 
of any changes in the French Tariff and in the classification of 
goods, with a translation of any Customs circulars and notices 
which may contain dispositions affecting his trade, the moment 
such documents are forwarded to the Chamber by the French 
Government. The Chamber receives notice of these changes 
direct from the Customs authorities by circulars which are not 
issued to the public. It intervenes with the highest Customs 
authorities on behalf of its members when they have prima 
facie a reasonable case, in which goods have been too highly 
taxed, and can point to a useful record of favourable decisions 
obtained. It upholds the interests of British traders with Franco 
by representations to the Home Government in cases when 
legislation is apprehended which might be contrary to their 
interests, or when legislation is requirc-d for their benefit. It 
has provided means for the settlement of trade disputes by 
Arbitration, for which it has established a code procedure. In 
conjunction with the Foreign Chambers of Commerce in Paris, 
it has establishfd an International Board of Arbitration to 
settle commercial disputes which may arise between the citizens 
of the various countries represented, or between such citizens 
and foreigners. It holds at the disposal of its members for 
reference a very complete and valuable set of Directories of 
important British and French cities, and of Codes for the 
purpose of deciphering Code telegrams. The Library of works 
of reference and official publications of the British and French 
Governments is open to members within office hours. A large 
number of English and French trade papers are also received 
by the Chamber and held at the disposal of members. Cata- 
logues may be had on application. It has an Employment 
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Department through which it submits, on application, without 
charge, lists of clerks and others seeking employment. 
When legislation affecting or likely to affect the interests, 
commercial or otherwise, of the British community in France 
is adopted by the French Government, the practice of the 
Chamber is to obtain, for the benefit of members, legal opinion 
as to the effect of such legislation, and such opinion is published 
and distributed gratuitously to members in the shape of special 
circulars. Attention may be called to the circulars on the 
French Nationality Laws, the laws affecting Foreigners in 
France, the law in regard to Income Tax on Foreign Companies 
trading in France, &c., published under the signature of the 
Chamber's Counsel. The Chamber does everything in its powei- 
to further the interests of British traders wishing to take part 
in Exhibitions held in France, and to render them every possible 
assistance. 

Champag^ne (Duty on, in pespect of imports 

into the U.S.)> — Sections, of the Tariff of 1897,declares: 

Champagne and all other sparkling wines in bottles containing not 
more than one quart and more than one pint, $6 per dozen ; containing 
not more than one pint and more than one half-pint, $3 per dozen ; con- 
taining one half-pint each or less, $1.50 per dozen ; in bottles or other 
vessels containing more than one quart each, in addition to $6 per dozen 
bottles on the quantities in excess of one quart at the rate of $1.90 per 
gallon. 

Chang^e of Address.— (See " Address.") 

Charitable Bequests. — In making a Will in France a 
testator has not to think only of his right under French law to 
make a bequest, but he has to think whether the legatee is 
capable of legally receiving the bequest. A bequest to a 
charitable institution, for instance, raises this question. No 
charitable institution can receive a bequest unless the said chari- 
table institution has been legally constituted. In regard to 
religious institutions care must be taken to ascertain, before- 
hand, that such religious institution has been authorised by 
the French Parliament to receive bequests. In legal phra- 
seology, charitable and religious institutions in France must 
have civil capacity in order to receive bequests. 

Charte-partie (Charter-party).— The Gode de Com- 
merce defines the charte-partie to be " any agreement for the 
hiring of a vessel is called a charte-partie, affretement or nolise- 
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ment. It must be in writing. The word charie-paHie is 
derived from the Latin charta partita, which, hke an indenture, 
was divided (partitf.() between the parties to the contract. The 
person who hires out his vessel is called the freteur and the 
person to whom it is hired is called the affreteur. The price 
paid for the use of the vessel is called the fret. In the 
Mediterranean, however, it is called nolis. 

The Code de Commerce declares that the charter-party must 
state the name and tonnage of the vessel, the name of the 
captain, and the names of the freighter and the freightee ; also 
the place and time agreed upon for the loading and unloading, 
and the price agreed upon for the use of the vessel. If the 
chartering is partial or total this must be declared also in the 
contract or charter-party. Then the indemnity agreed upon in 
case of delay must be expressly stated in the document. If the 
time of the loading and unloading is not stated in the contract 
then the customs of the place must be appealed to as final on 
this point. If the vessel is hired by the month and there is no 
agreement to the contrary, the freight runs from the day the 
vessel set sail. If, before the departure of the vessel, commerce 
is suspended with the country to which the vessel is bound, 
then the contract is cancelled without any liability for damages 
on the one side or the other. The shipper is bound to pay the 
charges for loading and unloading of his merchandise. If there 
is an utter impossibility (force majev/re) for the vessel to put to 
sea, provided the difficulty is only a temporary one the contract 
holds good all the same, and an action will not lie for damages 
on account of the delay. So also in the case where irresistible 
impossibility or force majeure arises when on the high seas. 
(See " Force Majeure.") The shipper can, during the delay of 
the vessel, cause his goods to be unloaded, but at his own 
expense, and on condition that he reships them or pays an 
indemnity to the captain. In the case of the blockading of a 
harbour for which the vessel is destined, the captain is bound, 
if there are not orders to the contrary, to put in to neighbouring 
ports belonging to the same Power where he will be allowed to 
land. The vessel, rigging and appurtenances, the freight and 
the merchandise loaded, are respectively liable for the carrying 
out of the agreements of the parties. 

Chattel Mortgages (Vente a relnepe, op Sale 

with Power of Redemption).— Under French law 
chattel mortgages do not exist under the heading of " mort- 
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Power of Redemption')— (continued). 
gages " (hypotheques ) the latter French word applying only to 
mortgages of real estate. Chattel mortgages come under the 
heading of falos (ventes). Let us take the definition of a 
chattel mortgage as given in the " American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law," which is : "A chattel mortgage is an 
instrument of sale conveying the title of the property to the 
mortgagee with terms of dtfeasance, and if the terms of 
redemption are not complied with, then, at common law, the 
title becomes absolute in the mortgagee. The nature of the 
agreement must be such that by the mere non-performance of 
the condition by the mortgagor, the title will be transferi'ed to 
the mortgagee by the force of the agreement." Section IC.i!) 
of the Civil Code says : " The faculty of repurchase or reimburse- 
ment is an agreement by which the seller reserves to himself 
the retaking of the thing sold on paying the principal sum and 
expenses, &c." This, then, is the French equivalent for a chattel 
mortgage, and it will be seen that all the conditions as known 
to American common law are fulfilled. The power to repurchase, 
however, cannot exceed five years. If the purchase price, is 
not repaid together with expenses, (fee, the sale becomes irie- 
vocable. This kind of sale called vente a remere is used in 
America and in England as a means of borrowing money. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that while the vente a 
remere exists in France, it is practically very little used. It 
may be also pointed out that the vente a remere is not limited 
to personal property; it is applicable to real property as well. 
(In regard to raising money on security, see " Mont de Piete," 
'' Magasins Generaux, Hypoth^que," " Mortgage.") 

Cheques.— The cheque is, as understood in France, in a stale 
of embryo. As understood in the United States and England 
— so simple, so practical and safe, conducing to facilitate com- 
merce, so convenient in all transactions in regard to financial 
matters — the French system astonishes a foreigner when 
" pulled up short" by the elementary ideas concerning it — the 
restrictions to which one is subjected when adopting it as a 
means of payment. On the other hand it must not be for- 
gotten that everything has a beginning. It is a point gained 
to French commerce that the cheque exists at all. The foreigner 
must be on his guard when using a cheque in France that he 
does not omit some detail prescribed by law. Otherwise he 
may be subjected to unnecessary annoyance. There are two 

D 
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laws governing the use of cheques in France — that of June 14, 
1865, and that of Februar}' ]9, 1874. I may point out th«t 
as an encouragement to use cheques in France the first-men- 
tioned law provided that no stamp was necessary during a 
period of ten yeais. This had to be changed at a later date, 
when, probably, the necessity for raising money in all directions 
inspired the idea of imposing a stamp duty on this invaluable 
aid to commerce. The cheque in France is not used, when 
paid, as a proof of payment — a leceipt of the very best kind, 
in the way of a voucher. The cheque, once paid, remains with 
the banker. 

Let us now examine the law of 18(15. It declares that a 
cheque is a writing, which, under the form of an order to pay, 
serves to the drawer, a means of withdrawing a certain amount 
of money — for himself or for the benefit of a third party — the 
whole or a portion of the money standing to his credit with 
the person upon whom the cheque is drawn. It must be 
signed by the drawer and dated the same day on which it is 
DUAWN. It can only be drawn at sight ; it can be drawn 
payable to bearer or any person named in the body of the 
cheque. It can be made payable to order and thus negotiated 
by means of endorsement. The cheque must indicate the place 
where it is drawn, and the date on which it is drawn must be 

WKITTEN out in full, and in the handwriting or THE DEAWEJl. 

The cheque, even when payable to bearer, must be receipted on 
the back by the person to whom the money is paid, together 
with the date of payment. Every stipulation between the 

DRAWER, the beneficiary OR DRAWEE, WITH THE OBJECT OF 
RENDERING THE CHEQUE PAYABLE OTHERWISE THAN AT SIGHT AND 
ON THE FIRST DEMAND TO PAY SHALL BE ABSOLUTELY NULL AC- 
CORDING TO LAW. 

The cheque cannot be drawn except upon a person having 
the necessary funds at his disposal to honour the cheque. The 
cheque is payable on presentation. A cheque can be drawn at 
one place, payable at another place, or it can be both drawn 
and payaisle at the same place. The bearer of a cheque should 
claim payment within the period of five days, inclusive of 

THE DAY on WHICH THE CHEQUE IS DATED, PROVIDED THE CHEQUE 
IS DRAWN AND PAYABLE IN THE SAME PLACE. If THE CHEQUE IS 
DRAWN AT ONE PLACE AND PAYABLE AT ANOTHER THEN THE DELAY 
ALLOWED IS EIGHT DAYS. ThE BEARER OF A CHEQUE WHO DOBS 
NOT CLAIM PAYMENT DURING THE ABOVE-MENTIONED PERIODS 
LOSES RECOURSE AGAINST ENDORSEJlS ) HE LOSES, ALSO, lIIS KE- 
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COURSE AGAINST THE DRAWKR IF THERE IS NO MONET TO HONOUR 
THE CHEQUE BY REASON OP THE PAYEE'S OWN FAULT OH UACHIS. 

The penalties for not observing the provisions of tl^e. law as to 
cheques are rather severe. , ' 

The drawer of a cheque who issues it without date or not 

DATED BY MEANS OF WRITING OUT THE DATE IN FULL, in CaseS 

where the cheque is drawn from one place on another place ; he 
who writes A false date or falsely indicates the place 
WHERE THE CHEQUE IS DRAWN — is liable to a fine of SIX PER 

CENT. OF THE SUM INDICATED ON THE CHEQUE. In ANY CASE 
THE FINE CANNOT BE LESS THAN ONE HUNDRED FRANCS. The 

same fine is imposed on the first endorser or bearer of a cheque 
UNDATED OR NOT DATED IN WRITING in cases where the cheque 
is drawn from one place and payable at another, or in cases 
where the cheque bears a date posterior to the date on which it 
is endorsed or presented for payment. This fine is imposed on 
the person who pays the cheque, or receives a cheque for pay- 
ment where the cheque is undated or irregularly dated or 
presented for payment before the date indicated on the cheque 
purporting to be the date of its emission issue. He who issues 
a cheque without having funds with the drawee, and such 
funds available, is liable to the above mentioned fine without 
prejudice to criminal proceedings. He who pays a cheque 

WITHOUT INSISTING ON A RECEIPT BEING GIVEN IS LIABLE, PER- 
SONALLY, AND WITHOUT RECOURSE TO A FINE OF FIFTY FRANCS. 

Cheques drawn at one place and payable at another are subject 

to a STAMP DUTY OF TWENTY CENTIMES. CHEQUES DRAWN AND 
PAYABLE IN THE SAME PLACE ARE SUBJECT TO A STAMP-DUTY OF 
TEN CENTIMES. ThE PROVISIONS OF THIS LAW ARE APPLICABLE TO 
CHEQUES NOT ONLY DRAWN IN FRANCE BUT TO CHEQUES DRAWN 
ABROAD AND PAYABLE IN FRANCE. 

If a cheque drawn abroad is not drawn in accordance with 
the laws of France in this regard, it is subject to the stamp duty 
of commercial paper. In this case the beneficiary, the first 
endorser, the bearer, the drawee are bound to see that the 
cheque is stamped before using it in France, in default of which 
stamping they are jointly and severally liable to a fine of six per 
cent, of the sum for which the cheque is drawn. 

Thaller in his Droit Commercial, says, " The cheque is not 
in its nature, as a Bill of Exchange, an Acte de Commerce. 
Whether it is made out payable in the same place, or in a 
difierent place, its condition does not change. But to send out 
a Bill of Exchange, /aire acte de commergant, is to do something 
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in eonnection with trade, even when in reality, no question of 
trade is inyolved. To sign a cheque is an act of a capitalist, or 
of one who has put money away in a bank. In England this 
is very apparent. The payment of bills by means of cheques is 
considered by people in good society to be a sign of good 
breeding. A Bill of Exchange, in such society, would be rather 
disdja,ined — it would be a mark of impropriety, and show a lack 
of knowledge in conducting one's affairs." 

Consequently, if the cheque is the basis of an action at 
law the Tribunal of Commerce will not always have juris- 
diction. The maker of the cheque unless it is really a 

COMMERCIAL ACT, WILL DEMAND AND OBTAIN the aid of the Civil 
Court. 

It goes without saying that where a cheque is not connected 
with commerce — that is between two tradesmen — the Statute 
of Limitations (prescription) runs for 30 years. If it is in 
connection with an acie de commerce then five years is the limit, 
(See " Prescription," " Statute of Limitations.") 

ChilclPGn.. — It will be a comfort to many parents who are 
obliged to send their little ones to the country to be reared in 
the fresh air and quiet surroundings to know that there is a 
law that follows them, and officials to see that this law is carrit d 
out, in the way of protecting the child as to his life and health. 
There is a special law (that of 1874) for the protection of young 
children and particularly children put out to be nursed. 
This law referred to declares that every child under two years 
of age who is placed out for a monetary consideration to be 
nursed, whether weaned, or simply to be cared for at a distance 
from its parents' home, becomes by virtue of this fact the object 
of the surveillance of public authority, and this Governmental 
care is for the purpose of watching over its safety and health. 
In the Department of the Seine this authority is confided to 
the Prefect of Police, and in the other departments to the pre- 
fects. These officials are assisted by a committee appointed to 
study and propose measures for the proper carrying out of this 
law and is appointed as follows : Two members of the general 
council, in the Department of the Seine, the manager' of public 
as.sistance (directeur de I'assistance 2}iMique) and in the other 
departments, the inspector of the enfants assisies. To this 
official six other members are added ; one a doctor appointed 
by the prefect, and three taken from societies known to have 
for their object the care of infants and young children. (These 
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societies are notably the sooieles protectrices cle Tenfarvqe, de 
charite maternelle, des creches or societes de ci'eches, ^o.) i 

The following come under the surveillance referred to by the 
law of 1874 : Every personate having a babe put out to nursbor 
one or more infants who have been weaned or [ simply - to be 
cared for at her home and for a monetary consideration. And 
such persons must admit any duly authorised inspector, &c., 
under pain of a fine of from five to fifteen francs. If such 
refusal is accompanied by insults or violence the ofiender is 
subject to imprisonment of from one to five days. 

The duties of the nurse are not the only ones ; the mother or 
other person confiding the child to the nurse must make a 
declarrttion at the office of the mayor [Mairie) where the de- 
claration of the birth of the child was registered, or at the 
mairie of the commune where the parent, (fee, resides. This 
declaration sets forth the particulars of the birth of the child. 

The law then provides formalities which the nurse must 
fulfil. It may be sufficient to explain here that the nurse is 
placed under careful supervision, and has to make declarations 
as to all necessary details connected with her service, and these 
declarations are kept at the mayor's office. Infractions of this 
law are punished by fines ranging from five to fifteen francs and 
in serious cases, malfeasance or crime, the penalties are regu- 
lated by the Penal Code which may be taken as quite sufficient 
to operate as a deterrent to grave breaches of the Law of 
France. (See " Vaccination.") 

Children (In Workshops, Faetories, &e.).— It 

is forbidden by the law of France to oblige children to work 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 5 a.m. if such children are 
apprentices. In workshops, factories, (fee, children under 
thirteen are equally protected, and their employers are forbidden 
by law to oblige them to work between the above-mentioned 
hours. (See "Parents," "Parental Authority," "Majority," 
" Military Service," "Civil Status," and " Citizenship.") 

Citation. — A citation is a subpoena, and is served by a 
huissier on a person to enforce his attendance as a witness in 
a case. (See " Sommation," " Assignation," and " Avertisse- 
ment.") 

Civil Status. — The civil status of any one is the legal state 
pr condition by virtue of which an individual has ascribed to 
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hira the character of a citizen of some particular country, and 
as such is possessed of certain municipal rights and subject to 
certain obligations. In France the civil status (eiat civil) 
is established by certificates called actes de Vetat civil, which 
have an importance far greater than an American citizen 
would, at first sight, imagine. It is, indeed, a matter for 
surprise to an American or Englishman visiting France for the 
first time to find how severely particular French oflicials are in 
regard to these actes de Vetat civil. "When one comes into the 
world he must have an acte de naissance (birth certificate) ; 
when he is married he must have a marriage certificate, which 
practically gives a history of his life up to the time of his 
marriage. This is his acte de manage. Again, when he dies 
an ofiicial comes to see whether he is really dead, and if so 
satisfied, draws up a third certificate (acte de dices) or cer- 
tificate of death. To sum up, the civil status of a person in 
France is shown by evidence as to whether a person is a legiti- 
mate, illegitimate, or adopted child, married or not, separated 
or divorced, living or dead. All these actes or certificates are 
drawn up by a civil officer {officier de I'itat). So, every 
Frenchman and every Frenchwoman is carefully labelled, as it 
were, and go where he will to any part of the world the 
Frenchman must be bound by the law of his country. This is 
particularly noteworthy in regard to his marriage. (See 
"Majority," "Marriage," "Frenchmen — who are and who are 
not," &c.) 

Code* — There are five principal codes in France — viz., the 
Civil Code, Commercial Code, Penal Code, Code d' Instruction 
Criminelle, and Code of Praclice. The oldest and most import- 
ant is the Civil Code. Before the Revolution France was 
governed by the King who, only, had the power to issue laws 
{prdonnances) which were applicable throughout the realm. 
Otherwise there was a written law, and more important than 
the written laws was custom. Now the customs of one part of 
the country differed essentially from the customs of another 
part. Climate and its concomitant requirements ; traditions 
handed down from the " time when the memory of man knoweth 
not the contrary," historical customs, <fec., all made up what 
were called coutumes. These coutumes were all-powerful in 
localities, and so the efforts of eminent lawyers were met with 
opposition when any coutume was not duly considered in 
suggesting a uniform code, Finally, the Revolution pnved the 
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way, and the present code (with, of course, modifications of 
recent legislation) represents a compilation and a unification of 
the various customs [coutumeti) throughout France. ' The Civil 
Code has had several editions : the first edition was in '1804 
and was called the Code Civil des Fran^ais ; the second was 
that of 1807, and was called the Code Napoleon; while the 
third edition was that of 1816, and was called the OcJe Civil. 
This edition was the last. There was a decree in 1852 which 
re-established the title Code Napoleon, but after 1870 the 
Republic returned to the title of the edition of 181fi, or Code 
Civil. To understand the spirit of the French Code the student 
is referred to a now somewhat rare volume, " Code Civil des 
Frangais, suivi de I'expose des Motifs, sur chaque loi presente par 
les orateurs du Gouvernement, <fec." It would seem that while 
the diflferent parts of France yielded various points and made 
certain concessions in order to have one code, one law through- 
out the country, these difierent parts of France preserved their 
own peculiar mode of interpreting the code. Otherwise the 
conflicting decisions of the Com-ts of Paris, Lyons, Dijon, &«., 
seem quite incomprehensible. But on this point it must be 
observed, on the other hand, that the code expre.esly provides 
for the free and unbiased interpretation of the law by every 
judge. (See " Lois Usuelles," " Decisions.") 

Collusion (See « Divorce.") 

Commsmdement. — A commandement is an order to pay a 
certain sum. It precedes an attachment of real estate, or saisie 
immobiliere, a saisie hrandon, and a saisie execution, 

CommePCial Treaty. — The following is the text of the 
proposed Franco-American Commercial Treaty : 

FBANCO-AMERIOAN TREATMENT OF RECIPROCITY. 

Text of the Convention signed at Washington, Jvly S4, 1899, between the 
United States and France, and transmitted for ratification to the Senate 
of tlie United States and to the Chaniber of Deputies of France on 
Beeember 6, 1899. 

Time for ratification was mutually agreed to be extended to Septem • 
ber 24, 1902. 

The United States of America and the French Republic, animated by 
a desire to facilitate and increase the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries, have agreed to conclude a reciprocal Convention for 
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that purpose, and have appointed their vespeotive Plenipotentiaries 
therefor, namely : 

(The President of the United States of America, Honourable John A. 
Kaisson, Special Commissioner Plenipotentiary, &c., and the President 
of the French Bepublic, His Excellency Jules Cambon, Ambassador 
Extraordinaiy and Plenipotentiary, Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, '&c. &c., who, after having communicated to each other their 
respective full povrsrs in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following' articles : 

Aeticlb 1. 

It is agreed on the part of France that all articles of merchandise 
being a product of the soil or industry of the United States of America 
exported to France or Algeria (whether shipped direct by to a French 
or Algerian Port or arriving by way of an intermediate port) shall be ad- 
mitted into France and Algeria upon payment only of the minimum rates 
of duty imposed on the like articles of any other origin ; and no port or 
other charges of any kind shall be imposed upon such merchandise prior 
to entering into consumption unless they are such as are equally applied 
to importations from all foreign countries ; and no prohibition or 
restriction of the importation of any of the products of the United States 
shall be made except such as shall equally apply to the like products in 
the like condition arriving from any other country. The right to 
provide sanitary measures against the introduction of pests or of 
infectious or contagions diseases is reserved. 

The following articles of merchandise are excepted from the pro- 
visions of this article respecting the minimum rates of duty, namely : 



French Tariff 


Numbers 




1 


Horses. 


37 


Butter. 


89 ier Lucerne and clover seed. 


164 


Fodder. 


205 


Cast iron. 


476 


Skins and hides prepared. 


478 to 482 Boots and Shoes and part of same. 


488 


Belts and cords and other leather articles manufactured 




for machinery. 


524 


Dynamos. 


525 


Machine-tools. 


536 


Dynamo conductors, and parts. 


536 Us Arc lamps known as regulators. 


91 


Sugar. 


163 


Chicory roots, green or dried. 


34 


Eggs. 


36 


Cheese. 


38 


Honey. 


347 


Porcelain. 


462 


Cardboard (rough) in sheets. 



Abticlb 2. 

Beciprocally, it is agreed on the part of the United States that the 
articles of merchandise the product of the soil or industry of France or 
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Algeria designated and described in the following Schedule (whether 
shipped directly to a United States port or arriving by way of an 
intermediate port) shall be admitted into the United States on payment 
only of the reduced duties as declared and set forth in said Schedule ; 
and no port or other charges of any kind shall be imposed upon such 
merchandise prior to its entering into consumption except such as are 
equally applied to importations from all foreign countries ; and no 
prohibition or restriction of the importation of any of the products of 
France or Algeria shall be made except such as shall equally apply to 
the like products in the like condition arriving from any other country. 
The right to provide sanitary measures against the introduction of pests 
or of infectious or contagions diseases is reserved. 

Schedule of Articles the product of the soil or industry of France and 
Algeria on which reduction of duties is conceded by the United 
States together with percentage of concession upon the present 
duties thereon : 



Articles. 


As described in U.S. 


Reduction 


Tariff Act Nos. 


per cent. 


Silk Goods 


384 to 391 inclusive 


5 


Cotton Goods : 






Hosiery and knit goods 


•317, 318, 319 


20 


Suspenders, ^asscmcnfcWe 


320 


5 


Cotton fabrics mixed with silk 


311 


5 


Plush and velvet .... 


315 


5 


Keady-made clothing . 


314 


5 


T/aces ...... 


339 


5 


ARTiciiEs OF Flax and Hemp-: 






Woven fabrics .... 


346 


10 


Laces, embroidery, trimmings 


339 


10 


Linen goods, ready-made 


338, 345 


10 


Leather and Skins : 






Gloves excepting those known as 






schmaschen .... 


450 to 445 inclusive 


10 


Articles op Paris (Fancy Goods) : 






Imitation jewellery 


193, 408 


10 


Jewellery 


434 


5 


Buttons 


■ 414 


5 


Brushes 


410 


10 


Dice, chessmen, etc. 


417 


10 


Toys and playthings 


418 


20 


Fans 


427 


10 


Articles of amber, bone, • ivory. 






mother-of-pearl, shell, meer- 






schaum ...... 


: 448, 449, 450, 459 


15 


Buckles 


412 


10 
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Articles. 


As described in U.S. 


Reduction 


Tariff Act Nos. 


per cent. 


Articles op Food : 






Prepared or preserved vegetables, 






peas, etc., including mushrooms 


241 


10 


Fruits preserved in sugar or spirits 


26.3 


10 


Chicory, roasted or ground . 


280 


5 


Macaroni, vermicelli and all similar 






preparations .... 


229 


10 


Nuts 


272 


20 


Prunes 


264 


10 


Olive oil 


40 


15 


Chemicals : 






Colours and varnishes . 


44 to ."59 inclu.sive 


10 


Coal-tar, dyes, or colours 


45 


20 


Glycerine 


24 


10 


Glue 


23 


10 


Potash 


62 to 66 inclusive 


10 


Soda 


73 to 80 inclusive 


10 


Medicinal preparations . 


67, 68 


10 


Perfumery prepared with or with- 






out alcohol .... 


2, 70 


10 


Soaps including perfumed soaps . 


72 


10 


Ultramarine blue .... 


52 


10 


Earthen and Glass Wake : 






Bricks and tiles, varnished,, ena- 






melled, or ornamented 


87, § 2, 4, 88, § 2, 3 


10 


Bottles 


99 


15 


Glass decanters, and other glass 






vessels 


100 


5 


Window glass and other glass 


101 to 105 inclusive 


10 


Spectacles and glasses for specta- 






cles 


108 to 110 inclusive 


10 


Opera glasses, lenses, etc. 


111 


10 


Metal Work : 






Cutlery ... . . 


1.53, 155 


10 


Watchmakers' articles, clocks 


191 


15 


Nails, spikes, points, needles . 


160 to 165 inclusive 


15 


Metallic pens .... 


186 


10 


Penholders 


187 


10 


Other goods and wares conjposed 






wholly or in part of manufactured 






metal not specially provided for 






in the Act 


193 


10 


Galloon, braid, embroidery, and 






other articles made wholly or 






partly of tinsel-wire, bullions, or 






metal threads .... 


179 


5 
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Avfiplpq 


As deacribed in U.S. 


Reduction 


J1.1 ulL>iC9> 


Tatifl Act No8. 


per cent. 


Paper : 






Copying, filtering, blotting or sur- 






faoe-ooated paper, or paper 






covered with metal or its solu- 






tions, parchment, sensitibed 






paper for photographic purposes 


397, 398 


10 


Letter-paper hand-made 


401 


10 


Envelopes . ... 


399 


10 


Blank books 


403 


10 


Albums 


404 


10 


Articles of paper . 


407 


10 


Feathers, etc., dressed for ornament, 






etc., and artificial flowers 


425, § 2 


5 


Wood and wooden furniture 


208 


10 


Plants and seeds .... 


251, 252, 254 


20 


Straw hats 


409 


10 


Braids of straw or grass, etc., especially 






for making or ornamenting hats 


409 


10 


Cement 


89 


10 


Furs not on the skin for hats 


426 


20 


Mats, including felt bats 


370, 432 


10 


Musical instruments 


453 


15 i 


Feathers, not dressed .... 


425, § 1 


20 


Mineral waters . ... 


301 


20 


Liqueurs , .... 


292 


10 



Aeticlb 3. 

It is further agreed that should the United States concede upon any 
articles of merchandise described in the preceding Schedule being the 
product of the soil or industry of any other country a lower rate of duty 
than that herein designated for the like articles being the product of 
the soil or industry of France or Algeria such lower rates shall be applied 
of right and without delay to the like articles being the product of 
France or Algeria. 

It is also agreed that any reduction of the duties provided by the 
Tariff Act of the United States approved July 24, 1897, upon sparkling 
wines, or upon the articles of woollen manufacture described in para- 
graphs Numbers 366 to 382, inclusive of said Tariff Act, being the 
product of the soil or industry of any other European country, which 
may after the date hereof be conceded to such country by the United 
States shall be immediately extended to the same articles being the pro- 
duct of the soil or industry o£ France or of Algeria. 

Abticlb 4. 

Should either of the High Contracting Parties during the term of this 
Convention by any legislative action so change the relative conditions 
of trade as e?istir(g at the date of this Convention, to wit, France by 
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increasing the minimum rates of duty herein stipulated for products of' 
the United States, or the United States by increasing the reduced rates 
set forth in the foregoing Schedule, or increasing the existing rates upon 
other French products, or either Party by imposing new restrictions or 
prohibitions upon importations from the other, in such case the option 
is reserved to the other High Contracting Party to terminate it^ obli- 
gations under this Convention after six months' notioe_to the other of its 
intention to arrest the operation thereof. 

Article 5. 

This Convention shall be duly ratified by the respective Governments 
so soon as practicable and within eight months from the date hereof, and 
the ratifications shall exchanged be at Washington ; and jt shall go into 
effect ten days thereafter, and shall, subject to the provisions of Article 
4, continue in force for the term of five years from the date of such 
exchange of ratifications unless one of the High Contracting Parties 
shall in the meantime have given notice to the other of its wish to ter- 
minate the same, in which case the Convention shall be terminated 
twelve months from the reception of such notice by the other Party. If 
neither High Contracting Party shall have given such notice before the 
expiration of five years the Convention shall continue in force from 
year to year thereafter until twelve months after such notice shall be 
given. 

In witness whereof we the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Convention in duplicate and have affixed our respective seals. 

Done at Washington this twenty-fourth day of July, a.d. one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-nine. 

John A. KASSON iSeal). 

Jules CAMBON {Seal). 

DominiSSaiPeS-PpiseUPS. — The commissaires-priseurs 
are public auctioneers. They are employed principally by the 
notaries, clerks of courts (greffiers), and bailiffs. 

Oommissa.py of Police. — There is a commissary of police 
in every town of from 5000 to 10,000 inhabitants. A com- 
missary can be appointed to each principal town of a canton if 
deemed necessary. In large towns the chief commissary is 
called the commissaire central. They have two principal func- 
tions : (1) to preserve public order, and (2) perform certain 
judicial acts. In connection with .the latter functions they are 
under the prefit, the sousprefet, the maire and the procureur 
de la ripublique. They have a surveillance over hotels, caf6s, 
furnished rooms, suspected or notorious characters, vagabonds, 
beggars and the like. They watch over food products and take 
necessary steps to prevent adulteration and, generally carry out 
the by-laws of thq city, public traffic, &c. 
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Cotnmission Ag^CntS. — A commission agent is one who 
acts in his own name or under a firm name for the account of a 
principal. Every agent has a prior claim upon goods sent to, 
deposited with or consigned to him, from the simple fact of such 
sending, deposit, or consignment, for all loans, advances or pay- 
ments made by him either before the receipt of the goods or 
while they are in his possession. This lien only exists in accord- 
ance with the following condition. In all cases, relative to 
pledges, a prior claim to the thing pledged only exists where 
the security has been placed and still remains in the possession 
of the creditor or of a third person agreed upon between the 
parties. The creditor is said to have the goods in his possession 
when they are at his disposal in his warehouses or ships at the 
custom house or in a public repository, or if before they arrive 
he became possessed of them by a bill of lading or way-bill. 

In this prior claim referred to principal, interest, commission 
and expenses are included. If the goods be sold and delivered 
for the account of the principal, the agent may repay himself 
from the proceeds of the sale. The amount of his claim in 
priority to the creditors of the principal. 

Commissions to Take Evidence.— (See " U.S. Con- 
sulate.") 

" CommodO OU IneommodO."— An inquiry (enqtiele) 
cle commodo ou in commodo is an inquiry made by the adminis- 
tration for the purpose of finding out whether the public is in 
favour or otherwise of some proposed action. The person 
making this inquiry is appointed by the prefect or sub- 
prefect. 

Companies. — There are four kinds of societes in France (the 
word societe is used for partnerships as well as companies) : 

I. Societe en nom collectif. This is a pai-tnership transacting 
business under a firm name (raison sociale). The partnership 
deed is drawn up by a notary, but it may be under ordinary 
signature {seing prive), which is a term used in contradistinction 
to a deed drawn up by a notary or public officer and is simply 
an agreement between the parties. 

II. Societe en commandite simple. This is formed by two or 
more persons who are jointly and severally liable and to these 
are added one or more sleeping partners or hailleurs defonds or 
men who furnish the money to conduct the business. These 
bailleurs de fonds are called commanditaires or aesooies en 
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commandiie. The Code de Commerce declares that a sleeping 
partner is liable only to the amount of the money he has put 
into the enterprise. The sleeping partner is prohibited by the 
code from performing any act of management even by power of 
attorney. His name, also, cannot appear in the name of the 
firm. If a sleeping partner disregards this provision of the 
code, then he becomes liable, jointly and severally, in common 
with the general partners. This provision, however, does not 
apply to a sleeping partner being consulted and from giving his 
advice, nor does it preclude him from inspecting the manner of 
carrying on the business. 

III. But it may happen that this socieie en commcaidite finds 
that more money is required than the various members can 
supply. Then, if others are called in who hold shares in the 
enterpiise represented by the capital which they supply, the 
enterprise is called a societe en commandite par action. This 
fact of there being shareholders does not alter the general 
character of the socieie en commandite. 

These companies (societes en commandites — simple or par 
actions) ally labour and capital ; giving to the former means 
of profiting by work, discovery, inventions, and special skill — 
with the capitalist who directs nothing in the enterprise but 
only furnishes the money and who is only responsible to the 
amount of his interest in the concern. 

The societe anonyme is a mere collection of different sums of 
money making the capital of a company. The personal element 
does not appear in the name of the company. The name desig- 
nates the object of the enterprise. The members are only liable 
to the amount of their interest in the company. It is managed 
by officers {directeurs) who are elected for certain periods, and 
who are not personally liable for the company. There is another 
kind of company called an association en participation, which 
does not exist as to third persons. It is simply an arrangement 
between several persons to do business together. There may be 
not even a paper or memorandum to establish this ; neverthe- 
less it may be proved by documents and papers showing trans- 
actions. The law recognises these companies. 

The formation of companies or corporations is not compli- 
cated. When the capital is all subscribed and the money ready 
it takes from ten to fifteen days for the formation. The company 
may be organised with any capital, and this capital may be 
increased from time to time \inless prohibited by the articles of 
association. The nvimber of directors is not limited except by 
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the articles of association, and none of the directors need be 
French citizens. One-fourth of the capital must be paid into 
the hands of a notary or some third person or the promoter, and 
this payment must be made in cash before the company can be 
legally constituted. No money need be paid into the Govern- 
ment Treasury. The taxes paid by the company to the Govern- 
ment are the ordinary taxes, or inipdts mobiliers. If the com- 
pany owns the premises where the business is carried on, the tax 
is established on the rent value of the said premises. A trading 
company has, besides, to pay a licence which varies according to 
the nature of its work. Finally, the company has to pay an 
income tax, the ratio of which is 4 per cent, of the dividends or 
income distributed to the shareholders. 

There is another combination of business men which does not 
come under aay of the preceding heads. I allude to an asso- 
ciation en participation. An association commerciale en partici- 
pation is formed like a syndicate to carry out one or two special 
transactions — as, for instance, to purchase a block of land and 
sell it in parcels without going into the real estate business 
generally. The contract is one only which refers to the 
individuals who form the association. The general law of 
partnerships or of companies does not apply. The contract 
governing the association en participation may be proved by the 
production of the books of the association, or by correspondence 
and by parol evidence if the court deems it advisable. 

Foreign Companies. 

Foreign companies are practically able to do business in 
France with the utmost freedom. But a foreign company to 
operate in France must fulfil two principal requirements : 

(1) They must have been duly and regdlaely or- 
ganised according to all the requirements of the law in 
that respect of that country. 

(2) They must pay an income tax. 

This income tax must be, in fact, paid by all companies which 
•are divided into shares, without exception or distinction. 
" No matter what is the nature of these companies," says 
Houpin, " no matter what their object may be, or at what 
epoch they formed. This tax is applicable to civil companies 
■even when these companies have neither transmissible shares or 
•determinate capital. This tax is due not only by companies 
regularly constituted, but even by irregularly constituted com- 
panies, and is due by companies dissolved and in liquidation." 
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This tax is not due by 

(1) Partnerships en participation. 

(2) Firms. 

(3) Co-operative societies formed by workmen or artisans. 
This tax used to be 3 per cent., but since January 1, 18U1, 

the rate has been fixed at 4 per cent. 

FoEEiGN Companies in FbAxVCE. 

Foreign companies operate in France under the authority of 
the law of May 30, 1857, which reads as follows: " 1. Limited 
companies and other commercial association.", whether industrial 
or financial, which are subject to the authority of the Belgian 
Government, and which have obtained it, can exercise all 
their rights and sue and be sued in France in conformity 
with the laws of the Empire (Republic). 2. An Imperial 
decree (or of the President) rendered in the conseil d'etat 
can apply to all other countries the benefit of Article I. of 
the law of May 30, 1857." 

The following countries have taken advantage of the law of 
1857 : The United States, 1882 ; Great Britain, 1862 ; 
Turkey and Egypt, 1859 ; Sahdinia, 1861 ; Luxemburg, 1861 ; 
Portugal, 1861 ; Spain, 1861 ; Greece, 1861 ; Holland, 1863 ; 
Russia, 1865 ; Prussia, 1866 ; Saxony, 1868 ; Austria, 1868 ; 
Norway and Sweden, 1872. 

In regard to English companies : There was a treaty between 
France and England, entered into in 1852, declaring that 
companies, constituted and authorised according to the laws of 
their respective countries, would be authorised to exercise their 
rights in England or France (as the case might be). At the 
time of this Treaty English limited companies were not yet 
free to cross over to France. But on May 30, 1857, a law was 
passed in France authorising French limited companies the 
right of formation in France without previous authorisation. 
In 1862 a decree in connection with limited companies granted 
English companies the right to establish themselves without 
special authorisation. In other words, the Treaty of 1852 
granted, let us say, to an English company the same rights 
in France as a French company would have. But French com- 
panies were not accorded the right of free formation at the 
time, and they required special authority. So an English 
company, also, had to have special authority at that time to 
become established in France. The decree, however, dispensed 
with this special authority in France for French companies, and 
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English companies, placed on an equal footing with French 
companies by the Treaty, were consequently freely allowed to be 
formed in France. 

Power of Attorney.— It is usual for the manager of the foreign 
company to file his power of attorney with a notary, who gives 
copies of this power when required in important transactions. 

Registration. — There is no eegisteation requieed by 
French lawin regard to companies. The word "registration" is a 
stumbling-block to the American or Englishman, who attaches 
a technical and very important meaning to it. I prefer the 
French word enregistrement because it tends to avoid confusion 
in the terms. The payment of the tax, elsewhere referred to, 
is made at the bureau of enregistrement or stamp tax office. 
This enregistrement is purely a fiscal question, and has nothing 
to do with what Americans or Englishmen understand by the 
English word "registration." What makes this difficult for a man 
accustomed to the English language to comprehend is that in 
connection with this income or dividend tax the memorandum 
and articles of association must be filed at the eneeqistrement 
IN French as well as English. Forms have to be filled in 
showing capital at home and capital in France, profits and 
losses, and particulars as to property owned or leased in France. 

Position of a Foreign Company in France. — The position of a 
foreign company abroad, in France, is quite identical with that 
of the same company at home. It can sue and be sued ; enter 
into contracts, &o. Its representative in France can do what- 
ever the company authorises him to do, and if clothed with 
no special powers he may transact the business of the company 
in France quite as freely as he would do in the country where 
the company is organised, if he acts within the scope of his 
business. 

While the foreign company may transact its business freely 
in France, and sue and be sued, its position as a " foreigner " 
necessitates secueity for costs, in an action at law {caution 
judicatum solvi). 

There is another security to be provided for, and this is in 
connection with the dividend tax. The person who guarantees 
the payment is called a representant responsable. Strictly 
speaking this guarantor is supposed to be a Peench citizen, but 
the custom now is for the company to arrange with a bank to 

GUARANTEE THE PAYMENT OF THIS DIVIDEND TAX. A bank is 

always willing to act for a company in this capacity on being 
satisfied as to the position of the company, &c., and generally in 

E 
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consideration of the company's account or an annual fee, or 
both. 

French law concerning companies is specially affected by the 
statutory enactments of July 24, 1867, and August 1, 1893. 
The following are some of the provisions of these laws : 
Companies en commandite cannot divide their capital into 
shares or parts of shares of less than 25 francs when the capital 
does not exceed 200,000 francs, and of less than 100 francs 
when the capital is over and above 200,000 francs. These 
companies cannot be definitely constituted until the subscription 
of the total amount of the capital and the payment in money by 
each shareholder for the number of shares, or the coupons of 
shares, subscribed for by him, when such shares do not exceed 
25 francs, and of a quarter at least of the shares when they 
are of a value of 100 francs each and above that amount. 
A declaration as to the fulfilment of these requirements is 
made by notarial act. A list of the subscribers is annexed to 
the said declaration, together with details of payment made, a 
copy of the memorandum and articles of association. Coupons 

OF SHARES ARE NEGOTIABLE AFTER PAYMENT OF ONE-FOURTH OF 
THE SHAKES. 

Shares are called nominatives until paid up. Shares repre- 
senting portions of paid-up capital must be so paid up at the 
moment of the constitution of the company. Such shares 
cannot be detached from the stubb and are not negotiable until 
two years after the definite constitution of the company. Until 
this time is reached, these shares must be stamped in such a 
manner as to indicate their character and the date of the 
constitution of the company, and the directors must see that 
this is carried out. The shareholder, the assignee, and the 
subscriber are all jointly and severally liable for the amount 
represented by the share. But every subscriber or shareholder 
who has assigned his share ceases to be responsible for uncalled 
capital after two years have elnpsed from the date of such 
assignment. When a member of a company contributes some 
advantage, et cetera, in lieu of money then the first general 
meeting mustvaluate such advantage. The company is notformed 
until a second general meeting has approved of the valuation of 
the assets. But this approval must have been preceded by 
printed information in this connection circulated among the 
members five days before the second meeting referred to. 

Resolutions of meetings are legal when passed by a majority 

CF THE SHAREHOLDERS PRESENT. " MAJORITY " MEANS ONB-FODRTH 
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OF THE SHAREHOLDERS, iUld means that ONE-fOURTII Of THE 
CAPITAL MUST BE REPRESENTED. 

A conseil de surveillance, composed op at least three 

MEMBERS must BE APPOINTED BY EVERY COMPANY EN COMMANDITE 

PAR ACTIONS. This conseil is appo'nted by a general meeting of 
shareholders immediately aftei- the definite constitution of the 
company and before any company buciness can be transacted. 
The first conseil is appointed for one year, but is eligible for 
re-election at the times, and under the conditions, set forth in 
the by-laws. This first conseil, immediately after its appoint- 
ment, must see that all the requirements of the law have 
been faithfully carried out in regard to the foi-mation of the 
company. The members of this conseil are not held responsible 
for the acts of management. Each meniber is responsible only 
for his personal defaults. The members of the conseil verify 
the books, the money, bills, and securities of the company. 
They must hand in a report at the annual general meeting 
(in which any irregularities are noted) and deal with the 
question of distribution of dividend.". No action at law for 
the recovery of dividends can be made against the shareholders, 
except iu case where dividends have been paid without inventory 
or without due regard to the facts stated in the inventory. The 
statute of limitations applies at the end of five years from the 
day fixed for the distribution of dividends. 

The " CONSEIL de supervision " can call a general 

MEETING, AND, IP IT IS THEN AND THERE DECIDED TO WIND UP 
THE COMPANY, TAKE STEPS TO CARRY OUT SUCH DECISION. But 

at least fifteen days before such general meeting every share- 
holder shall have the right to personally or by proxy investi- 
gate the balance-sheet, the inventories, and report of the conseil 
de surveillance, at the ofiices of the companJ^ 

The observance of the provisions of the law regarding the 
formation of commandite companies is severely insisted upon. 
Issuing shares or coupons of shares of companies constituted 
contrary to law subjects the ofiender to a fine of from 500 francs 
to 10,000 francs, and a manager who commences the company 
business before the conseil de surveillance has begun its functions, 
is liable to the same above-mentioned fine. So, also, those who 
falsely pretend to be owners of shares or coupons of shares ; or 
who fraudulently create a fictitious majority at a general 
meeting ; and those who hand over their shares to others to 
make fraudulent use of them. Imprisonment from fifteen days 
to six months may also be ordered in addition to the fines. The 
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negotiation of shares or of coupons of shares, the value or forms 
of which shall be contrary to the provisions of the law, or for 
which the payment of one-fourth shall not have been made, is 
punishable by a fine of from 500 francs to 10,000 francs. 

There are other provisions in the law of 1867 applying 
articles of the Penal Code for the punishment of offenders in 
respect to breaches of the law. 

Anonymous Companies (socieies anonymes) can be formed 
without the special authority of Government. They can 
be formed by an ordinary deed under private seal. The 
deed must be drawn in duplicate. In addition to the provisions 
of the Code of Commerce relating to societis anonymes, the law 
of 1867 declares that: " Soci&tes anonymes are administered by 
one or more mandataires (attorneys in fact), who may choose 
from among their number a manager {directeur). If the articles 
of the company allow it, a representative outside the company 
may be appointed, for whom the first -named attorneys in fact 
Or agents are responsible. 

The company cannot be constituted if the number of 
the members is less than sevbn. 

General meetings are ordinary or extraordinary. A bare 
majority sufiices in all cases to pass a resolution ; but the 
capital, which must be represented, the voting powers of share- 
holders, and the number of shareholders necessary to form a 
meeting, depends upon circumstances. 

One general meeting of shareholders ^e?- annum is obligatory; 
the date thereof must be fixed by the articles. To pass an 
ordinary resolution — that is, a resolution relating neither to 
assets not in money, special advantages to particular share- 
holders, or modification in the articles — the shareholders present 
must represent one-fourth of the company's capital. If a fresh 
meeting is necessary owing to this fourth not being represented, 
the resolution is valid, whatever proportion of the capital the 
shareholders present may represent. ' A resolution for the 
purpose of altering the articles, br for the continuation of the 
company beyond the term fixed for its duration, or for winding 
it up before expiry of that term, is invalid unless passed by 
a meeting representing at least one-half of the capital. The 
annual general meeting appoints a committee of one or more, 
who may or may not be shareholders, to make a report at the 
next general meeting on the situation of the company's affairs, 
on the balance-sheet and accounts produced by the board of 
directors. The resolution approving the balance-sheet and 
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accounts is null and void unless the committee's report shall 
have been previously made. In case the general meeting should 
fail to appoint this committee, or in case one or more members 
thereof should be unwilling or unable to act, then the committee 
shall be appointed or any vacancy filled by an order of the presi- 
dent of the Tribunal of Commerce of the district where the 
company is formed, on the application of any interested party, 
the directors having been duly called to appear. During the 
period of three months next preceding the time fixed by the 
by-laws for the general meeting, the committee is entitled, 
whenever they deem it expedient for the interest of the com- 
pany to take over the books and to examine the company's 
operations. They may always, in urgent cases, call a general 
meeting. Every anonymous company shall, once in every 
six months, draw up a statement of its assets and liabilities — 
said statement to be placed at the disposition of the committee. 
Besides, an inventory is made every year, including a description 
of all the real and personal properties of the company and all 
the debts owing by or to the company. The inventory, the 
balance-sheet, and the profit and loss account are placed at the 
disposal of the committee forty days at least before the general 
meeting. They are produced at said meeting. Fifteen days at 
least before the general meeting any shareholder may, at the 
registered office of the company, examine the inventory and the 
list of shareholders, and obtain a copy of the balance-sheet, 
summing up the inventory and the report of the committee. 
Every year a sum equal to not less than one-twentieth of the 
net profits shall be deducted therefrom to form a reserve fund. 
Said deduction shall cease to be obligatory when the reserve 
fund shall have attained one-tenth of the capital. 

In case of the loss of threefowrths of the capital, the directws 
are hound to call a general meeting of all the shareholders for 
the purpose of determining as to whether it is necessary to 
wind up the company. The decision of the meeting is, in any 
case, made public. If such a meeting is not held as required by 
law, then any interested shareholder may apply to the court 
for a winding up of the company. Any shareholder may retire 
from the company whenever he wishes so to do unless there 
are agreements to the contrary. The shaeeholuek viho shall 
cease to belong to the com,pam,y, whether on account of Ms own act 
or whether by decision of the general meeting, shall remain 
BOUND FOR A PERIOD OP FIVE YEARS; as regards shareholders 
and as regards third parties, in regard to all the obligations 
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existing at the moment of his withdrawal. The company, no 
matter what its form, shall be validly represented before the 
courts by its directors. The company shall in no case be dis- 
solved by reason of the death, withdrawal, incapacity, bank- 
ruptcy, or insolvency of one of its members : it shall continue 
to be validly carried on by the other shareholders. 

CompPOmise. — A compromise in French law is called a 
transaction, the affair or matter in dispute being transigee or 
compromised. A transaction is a contract by which the parties 
terminate a dispu'.e or in anticipation of a dispute. The trans- 
action must be in writing. Parol evidence is not admitted to 
prove the compromise. 

ComptOiP d'Eseompte.— (See " Financial.") 

ConciePge. — The concierge is an important person in a 
French appartement house. He is necessary to the system 
of letting floors, flats, furnished or unfurnished appartements. 
Without him tenants and lodgers would be subject to annoy- 
ances, thefts and even visits of dangerous persons. The 
concierge naturally likes to be considered more important than 
he is. He is not by any means omnipotent and can be brought 
to reason. At the same time it is easier, particularly for a 
foreign resident, to keep on friendly terms with his concierge 
where possible. He is usually chosen for his respectability. 
Often the wife of the concierge remains at home all day to 
watch the place while the husband works at some trade or even 
office. The position is sought after as in addition to a small 
remuneration the couple have their rent free. 

The duties of the concierge are : to receive letters, papers and 
packages addressed to the tenants or lodgers of the house, 
except registered letters or telegrams which must be delivered 
personally. They must take notice of people calling on tenants 
so as to give their names to the tenants ; they must indicate to 
visitors the door leading to the apartment of the tenant sought 
for ; and they must say whether the tenant is " in " or " out." 
Three times a day the concierge must deliver to tenants letters, 
&c., received at his loge or " porter's room." But this custom 
varies. He must show visitors where the elevator or lift is 
situated and make the lift (ascenseur) work. At any time — 
day or night — he must open the outside door of the house to 
.tenants, Jf a tenant is absent and s^sks' the concierge to forward 
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his letters to a certain address he must comply. If a tenant 
moves away to another address the concierge must give the new 
address to callers or visitors during one year dating from the 
tenant's moving away. He must receive at his loge packages 
addressed to the tenants provided they are small. The concierge 
must see that the house under his charge is free from disturb- 
ances or noise. He cannot eriter the tenant's apartment to 
abate a nuisance of this kind and his remedy is to warn the 
proprietor or the police. The concierge must see to it that the 
staircases and court-yard, &c., are kept in perfect order. Tenants 
should remember this. The concierge should not be blamed for 
being particular on these points as he is directly responsible to 
the proprietor for neglect. In regard to the staircases (which 
must be kept waxed and polished) Judge Pignard-Dudezert, 
President of the 7th Chamber of the Paris Civil Tribunal, 
recently remarked that it is the custom in all Paris houses of 
which the principal staircase is of wood (properly waxed and 
polished and consequently slippery and dangerous unless 
carpeted) to lay down during the summer months a special 
carpet after the thick winter carpet has been taken up. Land- 
lords cannot avoid the obligation to lay down a summer carpet 
unless they insert a restrictive clause to that effect in the leases. 
There is an important question which arises in some houses in 
fegard to the time the gas is extinguished by the concierge. It 
is frequently stated that the concierge must put out the gas in 
the stairways, (fee, at ten o'clock — at eleven o'clock, &c. This is 
incorrect as to the general rule. The hour for extinguishing 
the gas is arranged by the conditions of the lease. If this is not 
so provided for then the customs of the place are observed and 
respected. The custom in Paris in this regard varies in different 
quarters of the city. The concierge, it must be remembered, is 
not the employe of the tenants. He is solely the employ^ of 
the proprietor. But as domestic servant of both proprietor and 
tenants he has special duties to perform for the latter. Great 
care must be exercised as to payments to the concierge on behalf 
of the proprietor. These payments are only valid when the 
concierge has a power of attorney {powcoir) to receive them. 

The duties mentioned which are obligatory upon the concierge 
generally are recompensed by the tenants by presents. It must 
be remembered that the sums so given are presents and voluntary 
on the part of the tenants. There is no obligation whatever to 
pay the conciei-ge. If the tenant does not pay the concierge 
once a year his " New Year's present " (eirennes) and the eon- 
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cierge declines to perform his duties then the concierge renders 
himself liable to a complaint which may be more or less serious. 
The custom at Paris as to the amount of the etremn.es is 2 per 
cent, of the rent paid by the tenant. The concierge is not the 
guardian of the apartments of the tenants. Otherwise he might 
be responsible for thefts and acts of burglars. Still he must 
use ordinary care in watching the interests of the tenants. If 
a concierge has rendered himself liable for some act or omission 
in connection with a tenant the tenant must address himself to or 
sue the proprietor. In very serious cases the tenant may not 
only demand damages and the cancellation of his lease but can 
demand even that the concierge be removed. This removal is 
not a serious matter for the proprietor if he desires to get rid 
of an undesirable concierge. The concierge is considered as the 
servant of the proprietor and only eight days notice is required, 
consequently, to be given. 

Change of address : A concierge must give the new address 
of a tenant who has left for another place if he knows such 
new address. The Tribunal of the Seine directed the proprietor 
and the concierge and his wife to pay damages to the extent of 
300 francs on account of the concierge having refused to give 
the new address of some tenants who, on leaving the premises, 
left cards with the concierges indicating their new address. 

If a concierge is insulting in his behaviour, and it would seem 
that some remedy should be sought at once against him, a very 
simple way is to apply to the commissary of police of the 
quarter for advice as to what steps are to be taken. It would 
seem that the police in Paris had a good many complaints as to 
the conduct of concierges, if the following notice is any cri- 
terion, and which is posted on the walls of the office of the 
commissary of the Madeleine Quarter, in the rue d'Astorg : 
" A judgment rendered by the Tribunal of the Seine, 
February 27, 1886, establishes in principle that the conduct of 
the concierges is a condition essential to the peaceful enjoyment 
due by the lessor to the lessee. In consequence, the judgment 
decides that if the concierge insults or threatens the tenant he 
has the right to demand his expulsion, without prejudice to 
the right to action for damages to which the landlord can be 
condemned for having kept on the premises the author of the out- 
rage. This jurisprudence is confirmed by the Court of Cassation." 

There is a " custom " in Paris that every time a tenant 
receives wood the concierge takes one faggot. But this is not 
a " legal right " and, happily, is not a general custonj. 
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Conciliation. — An interesting feature connected with 
French law is that of conciliation. There are three ways of 
avoiding litigation. First, by a transaction ; second, by a com- 
promis, and lastly, conciliation. In strictly commercial matters 
conciliation does not apply. So in questions of law which 
come within the jurisdiction of the commercial court {Tri- 
bunal de Commerce) there is no way of " agreeing with 
thine adversary quickly " before arriving at the court. But in 
what are -calle(^maJieres civiles there is always — at all events, 
in theory^— a means of " patching up " disputes before the 
machinery of the law, properly speaking, begins to turn its 
cumbrous wheels. In matters over which a juge de paix has 
jurisdiction, the plaintiff politely "invites" his adversary to 
come to the juge, who, in his capacity of ph-e de famille, is 
supposed to try to soothe injured feelings and calm rising 
passions. It is wise, in what are often only trivial matters, 
for a foreigner seriously to consider whether or not he can, 
without loss of dignity, take the advice of this " fatherly " 
counsel. The invitation to come to the juge de paix in 
conciliation is called an " aveetissement," and is issued by 
the clerk of the court {greffier). Your invitation to your 
adversary is not an expensive affair. It costs only 70 centimes. 
If the affair in dispute comes within the jurisdiction of a 
tribunal d'arrondissement, the invitation is issued by a huissier 
(bailiff), and is called a "citation." It costs about five 
francs. If the two parties agree to go before the juge, then 
a citation is not necessary, and the complaining party is 
one dollar the richer. 

Conclusions.— (See " Pleadings.") 

The conclusions correspond to pleadings in English law. 
When the lawyers on each side of an action have made thdr 
conclusions, issue is joined and the question in dispute ready 
for submission to the Court, when the conclusions are followed 
up by the avocats in what is called plaidoirie. The judges 
decide upon each of the chefs, or heads, of the conclusions, and 
are not allowed to express their opinion on points not raised by 
the conclusions, and the judgment relates to the different eon- 
elusions of the contending parties. In fact, a judgment is 
based on the conclusions, and often is nothing more nor less 
than a copy of some of them. Counsel (avocats) draw up 
or settle conclusions, or pleadings, in B'rance as elsewhere. 
Some of the conclusions are called subsidiary, where the court 
is asked to give judgment, if not for the' reasons named in 
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Conclusions- 
preceding conclusioiis, at any rate for the reasons given in tlie 
subsidiary conclusions. Then also there are concl/mions which 
are called conclusions eaxeptionnelles, when the court is asked 
to decide a point above and before all other questions are 
decided. But the different kind of conclusioiis, or pleadings, 
are not called by different names, as are to be found in the old 
English forms or nomenclature. In France the pleadings or 
conclusions are distinguished by their dates. In any case, the 
conclusions in French practice have the same object as in 
America or England — viz., to narrow down the points of dis- 
cussion so aa to enable issue to be joined. The conclusions are 
drawn up in general practice by the solicitors, or avoues, 
though, as said above, counsel settle important cases. Upon 
the perspicacity of the conclusions depend very often tho 
success of a suit. The conclusions commence with the words, 
" Attendu que," kc. When issue is joined and the cause set 
down for trial, the counsel, or avocais, come on the scene, and 
then the conclusions which they hold in their respective dossiers 
resemble the brief in English practice. The arguments having 
been made verbally the conclusions are handed to the judge, 
who frames his judgment as a rule from the conclusions fur- 
nished him. It may be added that if the assignation may be 
considered as the complaint, the constitution is entering 
appearance. (See " Constitution of Avoue.") 

ConCOPda,t. — Agreement by which the creditors of a 
tradesman who has become bankrupt accord to their debtor 
a delay for deliberation and arrrangement of his affairs. The 
concordat is also understood to be an agreement by which 
creditors release a debtor who has been declared insolvent of a 
portion of his indebtedness. 

Conscription. — (See " Military Service," " Forms.") 

ConseillePS.— The members of the Court of Appeals 
(strictly speaking. Cows d'Appel) are called conseillers. So, 
also, in connection with the Coim- de Cassation and Cour des 
Comptes. 

Conseil d'Etat.— " The conseil rVetat;' says Larousse, "is 
one of the oldest institutions which France possesses. Its 
organisation dates as far back as the time of Philippe le Bel. 
When Article 62 of the Ordinance of March 23, 1302, estab- 
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lished a statiouary parliament, and the place of holding 
parliament was fixed at Paris, this monarch found the necessity 
of having near his person a private council for expediting 
business. He chose, therefore, from parliament and among his 
lords men specially charged with carrying out the business of 
the kingdom, and the conseil d'etat was constituted under the 
name of the high council {haut conseil). But as a matter of 
fact long before the fourteenth century is to be found the origin 
of what is known as the conseil d'etat." 

The conseil d'etat in olden times was divided into two 
branches: one was called the maitres des requetes, and the 
other conseillers d'etat. The mattres de requetes were also 
called poursuivants du roi. These maih'es de requites 
received the petitions from the people, and if the petitions were 
correct in form and meritorious in substance they were pre- 
sented after examination to the chancelier du sceau (Chancellor 
of the Seal), and when this functionary had examined the 
■ placet, or petition, and altered it as he considered proper, the 
petition passed on for consideration to the conseillers d'etat, 
and these conseillers d'etat deliberated with the king in regard 
to the proposed measure. Thus you see the principle of the 
conseil d'etat of to-day. 

The conseil d'etat of to-day is a body of eminent Frenchmen 
selected for their learning, skill, and influence for the high 
responsibilities of a state council, and these duties combine 
executive and consultative. A law passed in 1879 organised 
the conseil d'etat as follows; President, the Keeper of the 
Seals {garde des sceawe), who at the same time is invariably 
Minister of Justice. Then there are thirty-two councillors 
{service ordinaire), and eighteen councillors {service extra- 
ordinaire), then there are thirty mattres de requetes (assistant 
councillors), a general secretary, thirty-six auditor.-*, ai;d a 
special secretary for disputes in connection with claims, &c. 

The conseil d'etat is not only in touch with the French 
Parliament but, to a certain extent, directs the policy of the 
Government — that is to say, the party charged with the admin- 
istration of the Government. The conseil d'etat decides upon 
state questions and measures proposed for legislation, submitted 
to it by the President of the Republic and by the Members of 
the Cabinet. From the conseil d'etat emanate the decrees 
and riglements d' administration publique. The principle of a 
conseil d'itat is one recognised in every civilised country. The 
names and titles only difier. TLe system adopted in France, and 
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perfected by legislation in keeping with modern times, has 
many points to recommend it. The co-iiseil d'etat advises in 
connection with bills submitted by parliament for its considera- 
tion ; also in connection with bills prepared by the Government ; 
also in regard to proposed decrees ; and generally the consed 
d'etat advises in connection with questions submitted to it by 
the President of the Bepublic and the Ministers. Matters 
relating to public administration of the Government come within 
the special scope of its duties. 

Conseil de PrefeetUPe. — The comeilde prefecture attends 
to claims made in connection with contributions directea (direct 
taxes), disputes concerning indemnities due by private citizens 
in connection with the establishment of railroads, canals, &c., 
elections of senators, <Sec. The law of July 22, 1889, regulates 
the powers of this council. 

Conseil de PPUd'hommeS.— In many manufacturing 
towns in France there is, for settling disputes, a very useful 
institution called conseil de prud'hommes. This council may be 
called a " manufacturers' tribunal " for the sake of clearness. 
This institution began in Lyons by virtue of a decree in 1806, 
and these courts spread over various parts of France, and now 
number over 100. These tribunals are composed of manufac- 
turers and workmen in equal proportions, and are never less 
than six, not inclusive of the president and vice-president. 
They are elected by proprietors of manufactories and by work- 
men having the necessary legal qualifications. Their functions 
are to settle disputes between manufacturers and their work- 
men, and this is done by way of conciliation or by hearing the 
parties and delivering judgment. When the amount involved 
does not exceed 200 francs, the decision of the conseil de 
jrrud' horrvmes is final. Over that amount an appeal lies. 

There is an interesting feature about the conseils de 
prud'hommes which is worth studying in connection with 
French customs. This is the prud'hommes pechev/rs, or fisher- 
men's court, which are to be . seen in full working order at 
Toulon and Marseilles. Written documents — so dear to legal 
procedure — are conspicuous by their absence. A sort of police- 
man (^gwrdejure) brings the defendant to " court." There both 
parties pay ten centimes respectively as the judges' " fees." The 
judges give their decision and the losing party has to pay there 
and then. If the " judgment " is not satisfied, then the fisher- 
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man has his boat and nets " attached " (" annexed " seems a 
better word). There is no appeal. 

Constitution d'AvOUe. — French law does not permit, as 
a rule, a party to an action at law to appear in person, except 
in commercial matters. The party to an action must choose an 
avoue. The avoue is a solicitor or lawyer who, as a rule, does not 
appear in court to plead — that is the specialty of an avocat or 
barrister. 

Consular Marpiages.— (See " Marriage— American Con- 
sular — British Consular.") 

Consulate General.— (See "U.S. Consulate General.") 

ContPaetOPS.— (See " Architects.") 

ContPactS (AleatOPy). — An aleatory contract is a mutual 
agreement, of which the effects with respect both to the advan- 
tages and losses, whether to all the parties or to one or more of 
them depend on an uncertain event. (Alea, the Latin deriva- 
tion, means chance.) 

The following are aleatory contracts : The contract of assur- 
ance ; bottomry bond ; gaming and betting ; the contract of 
life annuity. The assurance contract and a bottomry bond are 
governed by the laws of marine insurance. 

Contravention. — A contravention is defined to be infrac- 
tion of a law, of a contract, (fee. The word is more generally 
applied to a class of petty misdemeanors which are dealt with 
by a police-court, 

COPnePS. — To buy large quantities of provisions, et cetera, and 
hold them with the object of obtaining a high price arbitrarily 
is called aocaparement. Accaparement was declared a capital 
offence by a decree of 1793, and this crime was extended to 
include even those who allow to perish or destroy provisions 
and merchandise of prime necessity. Among the articles 
specified in the decree referred to are bread, meat, wine, grains, 
flour, vegetable."?, fruit, butter, vinegar, coal, et cetera. The Penal 
Code prohibits manoeuvres tending to bring about an advance or 
fall in price of provisions or merchandise over or below prices 
determined by natural and free competition in commerce. The 
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punishment prescribed is imprisonment of from one month to 
one year or over and a fine of from 500 francs to ] 0,000 francs, 
besides police supervision lasting from two yenrs to five years. 
In certain cases these punishments may be doubled. 

COPn Market {Bourse de Gommerce). — (See "Finance" and 
" Banking.") 

Costs. — The Code of Civil Procedure declares that the party who 
is defeated shall be condemned in costs. The costs' are called 
clepens, and are defined as the expenses caused by the suiti 
While the losing party has to pay the ccsts this is only a general 
rule. The Code of Civil Procedure goes on to say that the judges 
are allowed to compenser, that is to say, adjust the costs as a, 
whole or in part, between husband and wife, ascendants and 
descendants, brothers and sisters, or relations of the same 
decree and also between the defendants. It should be men- 
tioned that an avoue (solicitor) can apply for the costs to be paid 
over to him on the ground that he had made the most impoi-- 
tant advances of money in connection with the case. This is 
termed distraction de depens. Quite the s-ame etiquette is 
recognised in France as in America or England as to taxation 
of costs. No avoue would be flattered to have his costs taxed, 
but he cannot but acquiesce when his client demands it. 

Coup d'Appel.— There are 20 Cours d'Appel in France. 
They do not always sit in the metropolis {ckef lieu) of iho 
department, but sometimes in the metropolis of the arron- 
dissement. Thus in the Department of the Noid the Gour 
d'Appel sits at Douai and not at Lille. There is a peculiar 
feature about the Gour d'Appel, which stiikes the American 
mind at once. This is the manner in which the President 
is u.sed. Each Gov.r has a Premier President. In addressing 
this judge you must be careful and give him his title, which is 
Monsieur le Premier President. Then each Ghambre or 
Divi.'ion of the Gour has a President.^ In addition to this 
there are a number of judges who arc called conseiUers. In 
Paris there are as many as 52 conseiUers. The Presidents and 
conseiUers are appointed by the head of the Government, and 
hold their positions for life. The decisions of the Gour d'Appel 
are called arrets. 

Coup de Cassation. — This interes^ting court is the 
highest in France {Tribunal dgiS.GonJlits, possibly excepted). It 
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BREAKS (casser) a decision of a lower court or sbsiains it. The 
Cour de Cassation never modifies a decision of a lower court. 
The Gourde Cassation is composed of 45 judges, cilled conseillers. 
There is one Premier President, and three Presidents de, 
Chamhre. Attached to the Cour de Cassation are 60 avocats 
or lawyers who resemble in their functions (see " Tribunal de 
Commerce") an American attorney and counsellor at law. 
That is, they are solicitors (avoues) and barristei-s (avocats) at 
the same time. An avocat d la Cour de Cassation is also 
avocat au conseil d'etat. 

Coup des Comptes. — The Cour des Comptes is a court or 
corps of public auditors whose duty is to supervise the public 
funds. "The Cour des Comptes," says Dalloz, "is placed at the 
summit of the financial system of France." 

COUPtS. —In France there is a Supreme Court of the country, 
corresponding to some extent to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which is called the Cour de Cassation. There are, besides this, 
26 Courts of Appeal (Cows d'Appel), 359 District Couits 
or Inferior (Tribunaux de Premeire Instance), 214 Tribunals of 
Commerce, and 2860 Courts of Justice of the Peace (Justices 
de Paix), and a certain number of tradesmen's courts (conseih 
de prud' hommeii). There are as many Police Courts as 
Justices' Courts, but in those communes where there are two 
juges de paix and more, there is only one Police Court. 
Algeria has one Court of Appeal, nine District Courts, three 
Tribunals of Commerce, and 43 juges de paix. In the French 
Colonies there are .six Courts of Appeal, 15 District Courts, 
and Zi juges de paix. (See " Juge de Paix," and "Jurisdiction.") 

Courts of Appeal. — In France there are twenty-seven 
Courts of Appeal. They are located in the following cities : 
Paris, Aix, Lyon, Bordeaux, Montpellier, Rennes, Toulouse, 
Caen, Dijon, Rouen, .Douai, Nancy, Nimes, Riom, Besangon, 
Poitiers, Agen, Bourges, Amiens, Pau, Chambery, Grenoble, 
Limoges, Angers, Bastia, Orleans, Alger. 

Each Court of Appeal has jurisdiction over several depart- 
ments. Paris comprises the Departments of Aube, Eure-et- 
Loire, Marne, Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Yonne. So 
that the judgments appealed from in each of these departments 
are taken to the Court of Appeal ai Paris, So, in the follow- 
in" manner the following departments are comprised in the 
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Department of Dijon : Cote-d'Or, Haute-Marne, Saone-et- 
Loire. For Besangon there are : Doubs, Jura, Haute-Sa6ne ; 
Nimes : Gard, Ardfeche, Lozfere, Vaucluse ; Toulouse : Ari^ge, 
Tarn, Tarnet-Garonne, Haute-Garonne ; Bordeaux : Gironde, 
Charente, Doidogne ; Montpellier ; Herault, Aude, Aveyron, 
Pyrenees-Orientales ; Rennes : Ille-et-Vilaine, Ootes-du-Nord, 
Finistere, Morbihan, Loire-Inf erieure ; Grenoble : Is6re, 
Hautes-Alpe&j Dr6me ; Orleans : Loiret, Loir-et-Cher, Indre-et- 
Loire ; Agen : Lot-et-Garonne, Lot, Gers ; Angers : Maino-et- 
Loire, Mayenne, Sarthe ; Nancy : Meuthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, 
Vosges-Ardennes ; Douai : Nord, Pas-de-Calais ; Pau : Hautes- 
Pyrenees, Basses-Pyrenees, Landes ; Ohambery ; Savoie, 
Ilaute-Savoie ; Rouen : Seine - Inf erieure, Eure ; Amiens : 
Somme, Aisne, Oise ; Poitiers : Vienne, Charente-Inferieure, 
Deux-S6vres, Vendee ; Limoges : Haute-Vienne, Creuse, 
Corrfeze ; Caen : Calvados, Manche, Orne ; Bourges : Cher, 
Nifevre, Indre ; Bastia : Corse ; Lyon : Rhone, Ain, Loire ; 
Biom : Puy-de-D6me, Allier, Cantal, Haute-Loire ; Aix : 
Basses-Alpes, Alpes-Maritimes, Bouches-du-Rhone, Var. 

Courts (JupisdiCtion of).— An important point for 
foreigners to take notice of is that a foreigner, even when not 
resident in France, can be cited before the French Tribunals to 
carry out obligations contracted by him in France with a 
Frenchman. A foreigner can be brought before French Courts 
for obligations which he has contracted abroad with a French- 
man. A Frenchman can be brought before a French Court in 
regard to obligations contracted by him abroad, even with a 
foreigner. It must be noted that a foreigner — and for the 
purposes of this book an American or Englishman — cannot sue 
unless he first malfes a deposit (caption) in money as security 
for the payment of damages and costs which may result from 
such suit. This rule is relaxed in cases where the foreigner 
possesses real estate in France of sufficient value to guarantee 
the payment of said damages and costs. 

Credit Foneier.— (See "Finance" and "Banking," and 
"Financial.") 

Credit, Letters of.— (See " Finance " and " Banking.") 

Credit Lyonnais.— (See " Financial.") 
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CPeditOPS (Privileged). — Although the term "privi- 
lege " is well known to American and English law it does not 
occupy the same position in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence as 
under the Piench Civil Code. It is to be traced directly to the 
Roman or Civil Law. The Civil Code thus defines " Privi- 
lege" : " The privilege is a right that credit bestows upon the 
creditor to be prepereed before other creditors even mort- 
gagors." First of all comes the Public Treasury as a preferred 
creditor. But this is only the case when a third person has not 
acquired a prior right to the Treasury in point of view of time. 
Otherwise leaving the Treasury out of the question for the 
moment the privileged or prior debts which must be paid out 
of the personalty are : Law expenses ; funeral expenses ; ex- 
penses connected with the last illness. This disposes of the 
privileged creditors in an estate where there has been a death of 
the debtor. 

Then come other and general preferred creditors : viz., the 
salaries of servants for not only a year past but for the current 
year when such is owing ; what is furnished in the way of 
subsistence to a debtor and his family by retail merchants for 
the last six months. [This means such persons as bakers, 
butchers and the like who have given credit to another. In the 
case of wholesale dealers and proprietors of boarding houses the 
preference lasts for the last year.] 

There are privileges in connection with certain personalty. 
Such are : the rents of realty over the crops of the year and the 
price of all which furnishes a house which is leased or a farm 
and all which serves for working the farm. Here a distinction 
must be made between contracts before a notary (acte authen- 
tique) and an ordinary private contract. If made before a 
notary the privilege runs for all the past period and one 
year's additional rent. If the contract is under private 
seal, then, in order to preclude collusion and fraud as be- 
tween lessor and lessee, the privilege runs for two years in 
the past and one year in the future. In these two cases 
tie other creditors have the right to lease again the house or 
farm for the remainder of the term of the lease and to profit 
by the rents accruing therefrom, although they are bound to 
pay the proprietor what is due. In case the lease is not 
entered into before a notary, or is made in the ordinary way 
by the two parties but without a fixed date, the privilege is for 
the year dating from the expiration of the current year. 

A proprietor can distrain on the furniture which furnishes 
his house or his farm when it has been moved away without 
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HIS CONSENT, and he preserves over it his privilege provided 
he has made his claim ; that is to say, in case of a farm within 
a delay of forty days, and in case of furniture furnishing a 
house, a delay of fifteen dajs. Privileged credits are alfo 
exercised over the credit arising from a pawn ; the expenses 
consequent on preserving a thing in good order ; the price of 
furniture not paid provided it is still in the possession of 
the debtor ; the debts contracted with a hotel-keeper have the 
privilege of payment as to the baggage, &c., of the person who 
has been living at the hotel in question, and who has taken his 
baggage with him at such hotel ; the dues of a common carrier 
over the thing transported ; the guaranty deposited by public 
officers for the faithful performance of their duties. 

Privileges over real property are : on the part of the seller 
over the property sold for the payment of the price of the sale ; 
those who have furnished the purchase price for real estate ; 
architects, contrgctois, masons, and other workmen employed 
in putting up or repairing a building, or canals, &c. Those who 
have furnished money to pay or reimburse workmen enjoy the 
same privilege last -mentioned on certain prescribed proofs of 
same. Privileges as regards real estate should be registered 
(in Bureau des Hypotheques) so as to give public notice of the 
claim. The exception to this is in regard to the first five classes 
mentioned under the heading of " Privileged Creditors." Those 
creditors to whom the preceding provisions of the code apply 
rank according to the order named. Those in the same rank 
share on equal terms the privileges accorded by the code. 

WoEKMEN. — Pbefebred Oreditoks. 

By the law of March 4, 1899, the salary of workmen directly 
employed by a debtor (who seeks judicial liquidation) during 
the three months which precede the opening of the judicial 
liquidation or bankruptcy is admitted to the number of privi- 
ledged or preferred creditors, and takes the same rank as the 
privilege established by Article 2101 of the Civil Code dealing 
with the salaries of servants. 

Clerks are Preferred Creditors. 

The clerks in the employment of a trader who seeks judicial 
liquidation or is bankrupt are considered as preferred creditors 
in respect to their salaries for the six months preceding the 
judgment {cleclaratif). 
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CPiee. — A m-ile is a sale by public auction. It is a venie crieei 
or proclaimed by a court bailiff. The term is applied to sales 
by public auction under order of court in execution of a judg- 
ment. In Paris there is a special place for these sales — at the 
Palais de Justice. 

Cruelty to Animals.— (See "Animals.") 

Customs. — The customs of France have great weight in many 
cases. The codes are the result of customs (coutumes) in France 
(see " Codes "). The customs dominating certain parts of France 
still have an enormous influence in guiding the Bench as to the 
interpretation of the codes. There are customs (icsages) which 
are followed in many oases, which the codes recognise, and the 
student of the Civil Code will not fail to notice the frequency of 
the allusions in this respect. Disputes as to what really were 
the customs (itsages) in vogue in France led the Minister of 
Justice in 1852 to address an inquiry to the juges de paix for 
the results of their experience on the question. These customs 
are voluminous and need not be quoted at length. Without 
entering into the question of what are all the customs which 
obtain in France or in various parts of France, it may be stated 
that the various articles in this volume recognise the customs 
of the place wberever practicable, although they may be referred 
to as quasi law. To the mind of any one who seeks practical 
information as to the distinction between law and custom, it is 
not of primary importance to enter into the profound study of 
different questions under this head. It will, no doubt, be con- 
sidered sufficient to know what such and such a person is bound 
to perform under such and such given circumstances. 

Death. — As soon as a person dies in France a declaration to 
this effect should be made immediately at the Mairie (mayor's 
office) by a member of the family of the deceased or other person 
delegated so to do. The official at the mayor's office must then 
be told as much as possible concerning the civil position {etat civil) 
of the deceased and how he died. A letter is then sent by 
the official referred to to the medical officer of the quarter 
in which the person has died. No burial can take place without 
the authority of the mayor or officier de I'etat civil. The medical 
officer, after satisfying himself of the death and cause of death 
of the deceased, then gives a certificate to the family of the 
deceased. The family then go to the bureau des decis with the 
certificate in question. The death certificate is issued on the 
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DeRth — (continued).. 
strengtli of the declaration of two witnesses — two relations if 
possible — otherwise two other persons living where the decease 
took place. No burial can take place in France until at least 
twenty- four hours have elapsed, except in cases of epidemics or 
contagious disease. In case of violent death or death under 
suspicious circumstances, the police must be informed, when an 
inquiry is commenced, corresponding in effect to the American 
or English coroner's inquest, only without a jury. The under- 
takers are under state control, and the service is called that of 
the pompes funihres. 

Death (op Succession) Duties. 

For Tariff of Succession Duties under the law of February 25, 
1901, see opposite page. 

Taxes on account of the mutations of property or life 
interest by reason of a death must be paid at the enregistre- 
tnenf oflBce for the place where the property is situated. 
In case of personalty the taxes are paid at the ewi'egistre- 
ment office in the arrondissement where the property was left 
at the time of the death of the late owner. Revenues and 
other personalty of a like nature not included in the above 
must be declared at the enregistrement office of the deceased. 
Succession declarations must be made on forms printed and 
supplied gratuitously by the administration. 

Death of an American Citizen in Fpance.— 

(See " U.S. Consulate General.") 

Death in an Hotel. — Death in an hotel or furnished apart- 
ment is supposed to cause a loss or prejudice to the proprietor 
of the hotel. In cases of long or lingering illness preceding the 
decease or in cases of epidemic or contagious diseases necessi- 
tating disinfection and other sanitary measures there is naturally 
a loss of money which should be indemnified. But in France 
there is what might be termed a moral loss by a death in a 
house referred to. It is the custom therefore to charge the 
estate a certain sum for this derangement as it is called. Upon 
what this moral prejudice is based it is sometimes difficult to 
say. It varies very much. The number of rooms occupied ; 
articles damaged, &c. The sum is often between 200 francs 
and 800 francs. The person who has to pay often complains of 
this amount. His redress is, of course, the court. But in 
going to law in eases of this kind there is a very important 
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Death in an Hotel— {contmued). 

point to bear in mind. This is that the deceased generally 
leaves money or valuables or property of some kind in his hdiel 
or furnished appartement upon which the landlord has a lien 
(iiantissement). He can get his indemnity out of this property 
if the court awards damages and the person sued or suing 
declines to pay. 

To guard against loss the juge de paix should be notified 
and all the trunks and boxes, &c., sealed with the official seals 
of office. If this property is not claimed by the heirs within 
six months and the seals removed (lev&s) the hotel proprietor 
may demand that they be sold to reimburse him for anything 
that may be owing. In all cases of death in an hotel or, in 
fact, all cases where a foreigner has died in France the Consul 
of the country to which the deceased belongs should be commu- 
nicated with at once. The commissaire of police, however, will 
be most likely to do this in any case. (See article on " United 
States Consul " ; « Funerals.") 

Death. Period of Mourning.— The following are the 

customary periods for wearing full mourning in Paris ; widower 
or widow, one year: father, mother, father-in-law or mother- 
in-law, nine months : child, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, grand- 
parents, brother, sister, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, six months. 
Half-mourning is worn as follows : widower, widow, nine months ; 
father, mother, father-in-law, mother-in-law, six months ; other 
members of the family, three months. 

Death.— (See " Funeral.") 

Deceased Wife's Sister.— Marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister is not allowed by French law. So that not only 
are brothers and sisters prohibited from marrying but their 
relatives (allies) in the same degree. But the President of the 
Republic can give dispensation for serious reasons. 

Decisions. — The American or English reader will, no doubt, 
remark how little attention is paid in these pages, to decisions 
OP THE LAW oouETS. I have cited, here and there, a few 
decisions to illustrate the tendency of the interpreters of the 
law in France to apply the law in a much more liberal spirit 
than seems to have always been the case. But the decisions of 
French courts in France are of Utile weight and are not binding 
as precedents are with us. 
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Decisions — (continued') . 

I remember reading somewhere in those marvellous essays of 
Ralph "Waldo Emerson some very sarcastic remarks about law. 
The gi-eat essayist criticises law as a slavish adherence to pre- 
cedence. This criticism would not be applicable in France. In 
theory free decisions without reference to former decisions 
would seem to have much in its favour, but it gives no certainty 
as to how the court will interpret the code. 

A judge must give judgment between parties to a suit. But 
there his functions cease. He is forbidden to go further than 
that, that is to say, explains Col met de Santerre, " to lay down 
principles for the future which would be applicable in all cases 
similar to that in which he has given judgment, for to do so he 
would be encroaching on the prerogatives of the legislator," 
This principle rests upon Article 5 of the Civil Code : " Judges 
are not allowed to decide cases ;3ubmitted to them by way of 
general and settled decisions." The decisions of the Court of 
Cassation, however, have great weight. (See "Lois Usuelles," 
" Code.") 

Defenda.nt. — The defendant is called in French law thn 
defendeur. 

Del£lis. — French law calls dekd the interval allov;ed to reply, 
&c., or appear in answer to a process, <fcc. So that when you 
receive a summons {assignation) it may be as well to knoiv 
whether the time given you to appear, &c., is legal. (See 
"Time," "Appeal.") 

Delit« — A delit is a misdemeanour, but something more serious 
than what is known in America or England as a " mis- 
demeanour,'' 

DenieP a. Dieu. — The denier h dieu is earnest-money which 
is given to a concierge in advance to bind the bargain in regard 
to an apartment or room, (fee, or to a domestic servant to bind 
the bargain arranged as to engagement of service. The denier ct 
dieu is a kind of arrhei (which see). 

Dentists* — (See "Professions'' and "Statute of Limitations," 
" Professional Secrets.") 

Deposit. — A deposit {cUp6t) carries interest in favour of the 
person with whom the deposit is made. Thus a lessee pays a 
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Deposit— (i 

deposit of 500 francs to the pi-oprietor as security for payment 
of the rent, 'fhat depot-it belongs to the lessee, of course, but 
the interest which the proprietor may draw during the currency 
of the lease belongs to the proprietor or landlord. As a matter 
of principal this usage or custom is thoroughly unjustifiable. 
The deposit is not paid over to the proprietor except on con- 
tingency, and that contingency is the non-payment of I'ent. 
Until there is non-payment the proprietor is only the depositary, 
and the deposit not being his the increment is not his. Never- 
theless b}' a custom, in Paris, the interest belongs to the pro- 
prietor, and this custom is tantamount to law. So, also, the 
deposit paid the gas companies, while belonging to the payor 
remaios, as to him, bare and denuded of any interest which 
the company may derive during the currency of the deposit. 
It is not advisable to dispute a custom in Fiance unless one 
finds a certain satisfaction in establishing one way or another 
whether such and such a custom is recognised in France with 
all the force of a law. In the present case the custom seems to 
be well recognised, although Frenchmen complain very bitterly 
as to such an illogical state of customs in their own country, 
(See also " Customs.") You cannot claim interest unless 

THIS HAS BEEN CLEARLY STIPULATED AND, MORE THAN THAT, 

STIPULATED IN WRITING. (See " Interest.") 

DiSg'UiseS. — Publicly wearing clothing belonging to another 
sex, wearing uniforms, medals, decorations, &c., without being 
entitled to them, &c., is specially provided for by the Penal 
Oode, which declares in Article 259 every person who shall 
have PUBLICLY worn a costume, a uniform, or a decoration which 
does not belong to him shall be punished by imprisonment for 
from six months to two years. For false titles the punishment 
is more severe. Whoever without having the right and with 
the object of assuming an hon<yrary distinction, shall have 
publicly taken a title, or changed or altered or modified the name 
by which he is known in the documents setting out his civil 
status, shall be punished by a fine of from 500 francs 
to 10,000 francs. The court can order the judgment to 
be inserted in the papers and shall order the senlence to be 
recorded on all the actes authentiques and documents describing 
the offender's civil status. It is, of course, allowed on Mardi 
Gras (Shrove Tuesday) and Mi-Gareme (Mid-Lent) to walk in 
the streets and cafes, &c., in disguise. 
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Disinfection (of Hides).— In exporting from France to 
the United States fresh and moist hides of neat cattle care must 
be taken to have them properly disinfected before leaving 
France. This is done by immersion in a 5 per cent, solution of 
carbonic acid or a one to one thousand solution of bichloride of 
mercury. Dry hides which have been salted or arsenic cured 
do not require disinfection. This disinfection must be person- 
ally superintended by some responsible person and a consular 
certificate must be obtained referring to the shipment covered 
by such and such an invoice, and the shipper must declare to 
the best of his knowledge and belief said hides are free from 
contagion and will not tend to the introduction or spread of any 
contagious or infectious disease among the cattle of the United 
States. (For form of this declaration, see " Forms.") 

Disinfection (of Houses, &C.)> — ^ house or apartment 
must be thoroughly disinfected before a tenant enters into 
possession if there has been previously any infectious disease in 
said house or apartment. In case this is not done the lessee 
has the right to demand cancellation of the lease. 

Disinfection of RagfS. — Rags must be disinfected before 
being imported into the United States. This is done with 
sulphur. The rags are placed on latticed shelves in layers of 
about three inches in height. About three kilos of sulphur are 
used for an ordinary fumigation. The process of fumigation 
lasts for six consecutive hours. The United States Consulate 
authorities must be satisfied as to to these details before grant- 
ing the necessary certificate. 

DivOPCe. — Divorce is only allowed for one of three causes : 
adultery on the part of the husband or the wife ; violence, 
cruelty, or insults ; and the sentencing of cither party to death, 
transportation, penal servitude, &c. Collusion in applications 
for divorce is fatal to obtaining a j udgmont. The interpretation 
of the word exces, sevioes ou injures graves, which means 
violence, cruelty, or insults is left entirely to the court to 
decide. These causes may be considered as very elastic. 

Exces means every kind of violence or attempt of such a 
kind as to put in peril the existence, even, of the one who is the 
victim. 

Sevices means brutality or cruelty which, without impdrilling 
the life of one of. the parties, yet makes life hateful and 
insupportable. 
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Divorce — (continued). 

Injv/rea graves means all words or writings or acts which tend 
to diminish conjugal respect and honour on the part of the one 
morally injured. 

These three causes constitute three degrees of violence. The 
first is of the worst kind ; the second less dangerous but still 
serious ; while the third is rather a moral injury. Instances 
of sevices are where a wife violently struck her husband, spat 
in his face and called him " idiot" ; where a husband struck his 
wife in retaliation for one from her ; where physicians testified 
that on three occasions they had found bruises on the wife which 
were the efiects of blows from her husband ; where a husband 
insulted and ill-treated his wife during pregnancy; where a 
husband locked up his wife in a room. 

Examples of injures graves constitute a very great number of 
causes for divorce. Thus, abandonment of the conjugal roof ; 
refusal to consummate marriage or render the conjugal duty ; 
communicating a venereal disease ; refusal of aid, protection, 
and obedience ; words which wound the feelings of a spouse ; 
acts which intend to show disdain. In the latter case there 
are many elements to be taken into consideration, such as the 
publicity of the injure, its repetition, continuity, accent, &c. 
Then among other causes may be cited jealousy, drunkenness, &c. 

The most striking feature about divorce cases in France, from 
an Anglo-Saxon's point of view, is probably the fact that the 
evidence is not allowed to be published under a penalty of 
from 100 to 2000 francs fine. Thus, divorces are obtained 
without any publicity whatever as to the causes which led up 
to them. This does not prevent the fact being made public 
that the divorce has been granted. On the contrary, notice 
is made obligatory. 

Simple undee Ceetain Conditions. 

Divorce between foreigners in France is very simple provided 
that both parties agree to abide by the decision of the French 
Court. In other words, not blocking the proceedings by object- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the court. If one of the parties 
objects there is a difiiculty. The party seeking the divorce has 
to show that in his own country there is no court having juris- 
diction over his case. This may be shown by the party in 
question having changed his domicile. (See " Domicile." ) In 
case the party applying for divorce is a French citizen the case 
is clear so far as jurisdiction is concerned. In those cases where 
the law provides for divorce the same applies for separation. 
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Divorce— (c(m<m«C(Z). 

But it should be understood that in the case of a separation 
either of the parties may at the end of three years demand that 
the separation be converted into divorce. 

Oo-HESPONDENT BaREED. 

A divorced person cannot marry the co-respondent. The 
steps to obtain a divorce laid down in the code may be sum- 
marised : The party seeking divorce has an audience with the 
judge which is private; the parties are then summoned to the 
judge where the latter tries to arrange the difficulty ; the de- 
fendant need not appear in any subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings. The petitioner then obtains authority to summon 
the defendant before the court. This must be done within 
twenty days. If the case is not clear witnesses may be 
summoned, the only witnesses not allowed to testify are the 
children and grandchildren of the parties. The petition is 
then granted or refused as the case may be. If either party 
appeals this must be done within a period of six months. 
Judgment is then published in the official legal papers and a 
notice placed on the notice boards of the auditorium of the 
Civil Courts and Tribunal of Commerce of the arrondissement 
and in the chnmhres of the avocats and avoues. The divorce 
having been pronounced each party may take back property 
which belongs to them. The marriage contract, if there were 
any, is dissolved when divorce is pronounced. The parties, 
after divorce has been pronounced, cannot marry each other 
again if one or other of them has, after this divorce has been 
pronounced, contracted a new marriage followed by divorce. In 
case of the uniting of the original married couple another cele- 
bration must be held. The married couple thus united cannot 
adopt any " system " as regards their property than that 
origLually adopted when they were married for the first time. 
When once re-married the couple in question cannot obtain 
another divorce under any circumstances except the condemna- 
tion of one or other of them to a degrading term of imprison- 
ment. A divorced woman cannot marry again until after ten 
months after divorce has been definitely pronounced. 

Adultery a Crime. 

There is a peculiar feature of the French law in regard to 
adultery. Adultery is a crime and is punishable by imprison- 
ment. A husband (and only he) can denounce his wife for 
adultery. If the offence is proved the wife may be condemned 
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DiVOPCe — (continued). 

to imprisonment for a period of from three months to two years. 
The paramour of the wife is sent to prison for the same space 
of time, and is fined from 100 francs to 2000 francs. A foreigner 
can have his wife punished by imprisonment under given cir- 
cumstances in the same way as a Frenchman. In a celebrated 
case decided by the Court of Cassation on May 17, 1900, adultery 
commited in France by a foreigner is a crime, and the French 
Tribunals are competent to deal with the matter. The husband 
cannot be prosecuted criminally for adultery wnless he com- 
mitted the offence in his own house, the residence of his wife. 
If found guilty the punishment is a fine of from 100 to 2000 
francs. Bigamy is punished by penal servitude. It may be 
added that the murder of the wife and her paramour by the 
husband at the time of finding them in flagrante delicto in the 
conjugal house is excusable. 

DivOPee. — (See " Separation.") 

DoeteUP en DPOit. — An American or Englishman is often 
struck by the number of " LL.B.s " in France. Apart from 
other explanations for this there is one special cause, and that 
is the partial exemption which this and similar degrees confers 
from military service. (See " Military Service.") If the degree 
of LL.D. is not obtained at 27 years of age the candidate has 
to return to the army and serve two years more. The Social- 
istic Bill now (1902) before the French Parliament has for its 
object to oblige all Frenchmen without exception to serve for 

TWO YEARS. 

DoetOPS. — (See "Professions" and " Statute of Limitations," 
"Professional Secrets.") 

Domicile. — Distinction between " domicile " and " resi- 
dence." 

The word domicile is used in French to designate two 
different ideas. Domicile is used to mean " residence " as 
in the requirement for six months' continuous residence in the 
same " domicile" before marriage ; again a person sans domicile is 
a vagabond ; and again violation du domicile d'un citoyen. In 
these cases the idea is simply " residence." This is the sense in 
which the police use the word. There is another signification, 
however, given to the French word domicile which refers to the 
political status of an individual. It is in this latter sense that 
the following remarks apply. 
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Domicile —{continued). 

What is the domicile of a person ? The question is a wide 
one and can only be answered here briefly in connection with 
France and French law on the subject. 

The domicile of every Frenchn^an is (as far as his civil rights 
are concerned) the place where he has his principal etablisse- 
ment (headquarters or principal place of business). 

" Residence," on the contrary, applies to the place where a 
Frenchman lives for a time and without the intention of 
SETTLING THERE ALTOGETHER. So, a man Can have, for instance, 
his domicile in Paris and his residence at Biarritz. 

To show a change of domicile an actual change of residence 
must be joined to an intention to change his principal resi- 
dence. Children and wives have the same domicile as their 
father and husband respectively. Servants and employes gener- 
ally, if they have attained their majority, have the same domi- 
cile as their employer. But for the purposes of serving legal 
notices, &c., one can elect domicile, as, for instance, at his office 
or the office of his lawyer. 

Domicile is always' a question of fact and intention. To 
establish domicile both these elements must be clearly provrd. 
A foreigner who shall have been authorised by decree to fix his 
legal domicile in France shall enjoy all French civil rights. 

The eifect of this authorisation shall cease at the expiration 
of five years unless the foreigner shall demand naturalisation, 
or if having made this demand the same shall not be granted. 
In case of death before naturalisation the authorisation men- 
tioned shall accrue to the profit of the wife and minor children. 
(See " Passports," " Majority," and " Frenchmen.") 

Admission to Domicile. 

"Admission to domicile," said Mr. Treitt,in his report to the 
British Ambassador to Paris, " does not abrogate the status of 
alien, but it confers on children born in France of foreign 
parents the right on reaching their majority to assert the 
status of Frenchmen without further formality than to submit 
to the dispensation of French laws, such as recruiting service, 
&o., according to the Ninth Article of the Code Napoleon. 
Aliens admitted to domicile enjoy all civil rights : such are the- 
formal terms in the Thirteenth Article of the Code Napoleon ; 
it results that even before the law of July 14, 1819, the 
alien who is domiciliated is in a position to receive, to dispose 
of property, &c. ; as a Frenchman he can take out proceedings 
in justice without being subject to the surety judicatum solvi. 
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Domicile — {continued). 

He is admitted to transferring his property to his creditors, 
thereby liberating himself from all his debts. . . . To be 
brief, the domiciliated alien, except in political rights enjoys 
the same civil rights as a denizen ; nevertheless, as he is always 
an alien, he cannot be a witness in certain authenticated acts, 
or be arbiter, since arbitrage is a jurisdiction." This domicile, 
under the Thirteenth Article of the code does not confer 
political rights. Naturalisation does this. Therefore an 
American who is domiciliated in Prance does not thereby lose 
his political rights as a citizen of the United States. 

Domicile foe Pubpose of Mahriage. 

For purposes of marriage the domicile of the woman consists 
in six months' continual habitation in the same commune. In 
the certifioat de domicile, in connection with marriage, it is 
necessary to state that the person, in whose arrondissement the 
ceremony is to take place, has been there for six consecutive 
months. (See " Marriage.") 

Double Emploi. — Paying for a thing twice over is called 
double emploi. 

DpeSSmakePS. — A dressmaker must make the dress fit and 
satisfy the customer in that respect. A person who is 
attracted by the renown for elegance and good taste of Paris 
dressmakers, and who applies to one of the dressmakers who 
contribute to this renown, has the right to expect that she will 
have, on paying the price, her clothes cut in the prevailing 
fashion and fitting her in an elegant manner. It follows from 
this that she has the right to refuse garments which are not in 
fashion, and which cannot be made acceptable by being refitted 
and made over again. A case in point is worth quoting from 
the Gazette du Palais of July 10, 1901. Madame Gianacli.=, 
of Cairo, Egypt, made a trip to Paris with her husband. Pro- 
fiting by her visit to the French capital she ordered dresses of 
a Parisian dressmaker in the Avenue de I'Opera, the entire 
order amounting to 3395 francs. The first fitting was duly 
held, and the couple then left Paris for Aix-les-Bains, where 
the dresses were to be delivered. One dress was sent to 
Madame Gianaclis, but was immediately, returned, with specific 
directions as to how the dress should be cut. The customer, 
at the same time, took the trouble to send one of her own 
skirts as a model, and laid down strict orders that her 
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directions must be followed. At the same time the dressmaker 
was desired to be expeditious as the customer intended to leave 
Aix-les- Bains in a short time. The dressmaker was also 
desired to return the skirt sent as a model after having taken 
the measurements. Several days after this an employee of the 
dressmaker was sent to Aix-les-Bains with the dresses ordered. 
But after trying on the garments the entire order was sent 
back to the Paris dressmaker with the necessary modifications 
indicated by pinning the garments, so as to indicate the desired 
fit. Several days went by until, finally, Madame Gianaclis, 
wearied of all this tiresome comedy, wrote to the dressmaker 
that she refused to take any of the goods, which were adapted 
only for the summer, not only because the season was now 
passed, but because the clothes did not fit her, and stating that 
it was now useless to try to rearrange them. There were some 
other dresses which were not specially intended for the 
summer. These Madame Gianaclis stated that she would 
receive after having been properly changed according to her 
indications. The dressmaker, however, immediately sent the 
entire order, together with the bill, to his customer, who, not 
paying, became immediately subjected to a saisie foraine, which 
was granted by the juge de paix, of Aix. In order that her 
entire wardrobe might not be attached, Madame Gianaclis paid 
over the 3395 francs to the hwssier, and immediately left Aix. 
The court held that the customer had a perfect right to com- 
plain of the delays and difficulties caused by the numerous 
imperfections in the garments ordered, of which not one single 
dress had fitted in the first instance. In engaging a dress- 
maker of known reputation one had the right not to experience 
the mistakes likely to be experienced in the case of employing 
an unskilful dressmaker. In spite of the changes made by the 
dressmaker, the garments remained unsatisfactory — oven after 
the customer had done all she could to indicate what was 
required — even sending one of her skirts as a model to guide 
the dressmaker in his work. , 

. {Saisie foraine.) In regard to the levying upon the property 
of Madame Gianaclis, this was done in a commune which ihb 
CREDITOR DID NOT LIVE IN. The attachment was bad in form, 
and more than that, the dressmaker had no right to enforce the 
payment for dresses re-made, and, as he was not a creditor in 
the proper signification of the term, he had no right to attach 
the private property of Madame Gianaclis. 

Now, as the conduct of the dressmaker throughout — both in 
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the way of badly performing his work, and delaying, and then 
attaching the property of his client who was only stopping in 
the hotel where the attachment was made — was prejudicial to 
Madame Gianaclis from a moral point of view, and so vexatious 
that she had been obliged to pay over the sum claimed to the 
hiiissier to enable her to be left in tranquillity, and in fact the 
Avhole journey of the dressmaker's customer had been spoiled 
and time had been lost ; therefore the court refused to sustain 
the dressmaker in his claim ; made the huissier pay back the 
3395 francs ; condemned the dressmaker to pay Madame 
Gianaclis 200 francs for damages, and^ further than that, pay 
all the costs of the legal proceedings connected with the 
case. 

In connection with this case the Gazette du Palais remark-i, 
" It is certain that he who gives an order (at a considerable 
price and much greater than the price of the stuff and value of 
the work) for garments to an important Parisian drpssmaker, 
understands that he is paying especially for the elegance of the 
costume, which is, to a certain extent, guaranteed by the fame 
of the dressmaker. If the garment is not elegant and not in 
fashion the conditions of the contract have not been fulfilled, 
and in terms of Article 1184 of the Civil Code (of which the 
decision reported is a proper example) the contract must be 
cancelled and damages awarded to the customer." The article 
of the Code referred to provides that where one of the parties 
to a contract fails to carry out his part the other party can 
either compel specific performance, when such is possible, or 
cancellation of the contract with damages. (See " Shopping," 
" Sale.") 

Drunkenness. — So rare is drunkenness in France that 
legislation on the subject is rather meagre. Drunkenness in 
public may be simply occasional {ivresse), or habitual (ivrognerie). 
The Law of 1871 declares that those who are found in a state 
of drunkenness in the streets, roads, squares, cafes, taverns, or 
other public places shall be punished by a fine of from one to 
five francs. The two essential points to prove in such cases is 
that the person was manifestly. drunk {ivresse manifeste) and 
that it was in a public place. " Manifest " drunkenness is such 
as to make a public scandal. So drunkenness in one's own 
house, or habitation, is not public drunkenness. On the other 
hand, drunkenness in a public place is sufficient, and it is not 
necessary to prove that there was a number of persons 
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(" public ") to witness the act. The punishment is a fine, but 
if the offence is repeated, then imprisonment is used as a 
punishment and deterrent. Lastly, a fine coupled with impri- 
sonment. Whatsis connected with public drunkenness very 
often is noisy and turbulent conduct. The Penal Code declares 
that those who are guilty of, or who are aiders and abettors 
of, brawling, or insulting cries, or disturbances at night so as 
to interfere with other's tranquillity, are punishable by a fine of 
from eleven to fifteen francs. Not only are those who become 
drunk punished for the offence, but barkeepers, <fcc., who furnish 
drink to those who are manifestly intoxicated already, are fined 
from one to five francs. The same fine is meted out to those 
who Ferve drink to minors under sixteen years of age. 
Habitual drunkenness may be the cause of separation or 
divorce, as it is considered an injure grave. So also for this 
cause the father's authority {puissance paternelle) may be with- 
drawn, on the ground of the bad example to his children. As 
to drunkenness rendering a man incapable of entering into a 
contract, there is nothing in the Civil Code laying down a 
man's incapacity in this respect, but the courts do not hold the 
contract of one not able to understand its nature as valid. 
The Court of Cassation has declared that every contract vitiated 
by a state or condition of drunkenness of either of the parties 
to the contract is susceptible of ratification. It is not neces- 
sary that the drunkenness be complete. It is sufficient to 
vitiate a contract if it is such as to cloud the mind. There are 
a number of customs of France (coutumes de France) which 
allow one to retract within twenty-four hours all contracts 
made in a public-house. 

DuePOit. — Bucroit (del credere) is the agreement by which a 
commission agent agrees to be responsible for the solvency of a 
third party. 

Effet de CommePGe. — An effet de commerce is commercial 
paper, a bill of exchange, promissory note, ei cetera (which see). 

ECPitUPeS ppivees. — Those books of commerce and regis- 
ters and private or domestic papers which do not enter into 
business or public life are termed ecritures privies. 

Emancipation. — The Civil Code defines majority as fixed 
at the age of twenty-one, when both sexes can do and perform 

G 
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all "civil acts," with the exception of those which are affected 
by the special provisions of the laws relating to marriage. 
(See " Marriage.") But there are two ways of attaining what 
might be called "artificial majority" — that is emancipation. 
Now emancipation may take place by the mere act of marriage, 
which confers, without any formality whatsoever and by simple 
operation of law, all the rights flowing from emancipation, or 
emancipation may be conferred by a father upon his minor 
child. Should the father be dead, or incapable of acting by 
reason of being non compos mentis, or interdit, or absent, then the 
mother steps in and should she be incapable of acting the family 
council, or conseil de famiUe, becomes clothed with this power. 
The father or. mother may emancipate a minor of fifteen years 
of age, but a conseil de famvUle is not supposed to be so capable 
of judging the case as a parent, and cannot emancipate until the 
minor is fully eighteen years of age. 

I have pointed out that the emancipated minor can perform 
all " civil acts." While this is so emancipation does not confet 
(dl the rights of majm'ity. An emancipated person cannot deal 
with his property in the same way as he could at majority. 
Thus, he can administer his estate, so far as receiving the 
revenues thereof are concerned ; he can lease for short terms 
not exceeding nine years ; but to transfer propeity and deal 
with his estate in the more serious and important capacities he 
must have a curator appointed by the family council. Thus at 
every step, in France, the law protects the family estate as far 
as possible, and protects also youth from itself and enforces 
counsel and deliberation for the prete; vationof material wealth 
so far as possible. 

It is sometimes asked whether military service emancipates 
the young soldier. And this question is sometimes even asked 
in connection with the navy. At first sight a young man 
.sometimes imagines that because he is a soldier, or a naval 
cadet, he is, by this mere fact, emancipated — that is, allowed the 
privileges of majority even when a minor. The law of France, 
however, does not accord the privilege of emancipation under 
these circumstances. The law allows a minor, at eighteen years 
of age, to leave the paternal roof and serve his country. But 
the liberty of the minor is limited to this privilege. All the 
disabilities of minority remain in regard to property, and 
there is no emancipation resulting from the military service 
referred to. 
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Eminent domain. — The right of eminent domain is recog- 
nised in France, and when the state decides to appropriate 
land for the use of the public, the Court of Assessors is autho- 
rised to value the property in much the same manner as in the 
United States. No one can be dispossessed of his property in 
France unless for the public weal, and after having received 
just and adequate indemnity in advance. The assessors are 
called the jurij cP expropriation, and its powers are regulated 
by the law of May 3, 1841. 

Employes. — An employe is not a servant. Librarians, 
secretaries, salesmen, clerks of notaries, avoues, baOiffs, students 
in pharmacy — in fact, any one who exercises in the employment 
of another what is called and recognised as a liberal art, even if 
lodged and boarded by the employer — such persons are not 
" domestics " in the eyes of French law. (Actors and actresses 
are not^" domestics.") 

The engagement of artists has the character of an industry 
and not of domestic service. (See " Artists.'') 

EnPeg^istPement. — An American or Englishman must not 
think that what is called en/regist/remeni has anything to do with 
what we call "registration," for it simply means a tax, and this 
tax is a mere fiscal arrangement and has no value so far as the 
person paying it is concerned, except that the payment of the 
droit d'enregistrement fixes the date of the acte upon which the 
duty is paid. These droits d'enregistrement should be paid as 
soon as possible, and certainly before the expiration of the time 
limited for the same. This period allowed by the law within 
which to pay the droit is called a delai, though, properly speaking, 
as soon as the duty is payable, the person who has to pay it 
{contribuahle) is a debtor to the treasury to that amount. These 
delais are as follows : For actes of hidssiers (bailiffs), and also 
commissaries of police, as well as commissaires-priseurs (auc- 
tioneers), four days ; actes of notaries who are resident in the 
commune, ten days ; actes of notaries not resident in the com- 
mune, fifteen days. For actes judiciaires, such as judgments, 
twenty days is allowed. Wills deposited at the office of a notary 
must be enregistris within three months after the death of the 
testator. 

A.ctes under private seal {sous seing prive), if they relate to 
real property such as leases, sub-leases, and contracts relating 
to real property, all these must be enregistris within three 
months of the date of signature, that is to say, execution. 
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The penalty for not. paying these droits within the specified 
intervals is a double tax of that amount. It must be remem- 
bered that the word aote means " deed." 

Etat de Lieux (Condition of the Premises).— 

To understand the importance of an etat de lieux (that is to Fay, 
condition of the premises), read the paragraphs on " Lease" and 
" Verbal Lease." The Civil Code declares that " if a certificate 
of the condition of the place has been made between lessor and 
lessee, the latter mwst leave the place (on the termination of 
the lease) in accordance with this condition, exception made as 
to what has been lost or damaged by age or unavoidable acci- 
dent. If there has not been a certificate of the condition of the 
place made the lessee is presumed to have eeceived the 

PLACE IN GOOD CONDITION AS TO REPAIRS, AND MUST LEAVE THE 
PREMISES IN SUCH GOOD REPAIR — UNLESS HE CAN PROVE THAT THE 

CONTRARY WAS THE CASE. It is possible to stipulate that the 
lessee takes the premises in the exact condition in which he 
finds them, without having them put in a proper state of repair. 
Then, in this case, the Hat de lieux certificate is doubly impor- 
tant. The etat de lieux should be drawn up by two architects 
representing the parties to the lease, and this must be done in 
the presence of each party personally or his la-wful representa- 
tive. The expense is usually shared equally. The lessee must 
be considered responsible for damages and loss which take place 
during the term of his lease unless he can prove that such 
damage and loss was not due to his fault. (See " Insurance.") 

Evidence.— (See " Parole Evidence " and " Writing.") 

Exchangee. — Exchange is carried out under the same formali- 
ties as a sale (which see). 

Execution of Judgement. — Judgments are executed by 
way of saisie (which see). 

Exploit d'HuiSSieP. — Everything in the way of serving 
processes by a bailiff (huissier) is called an exploit. The original 
{original) remains with the party in whose interests the process 
is served while the copy (eopie) is left with his adversary. 

Exports and Imports. — The exportations from France 
to the United States in 1900 were to the value of 253,745,000 
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francs, the largest items being silk, hides and j-y^- 

goods, woollen goods, wines, and gloves. The X^orts^to 
France from America were 405,387,000 francs' wortff-c^ goods^ 
The most important items were raw cotton, copper, miiHej^ljjjiJI^ 
tobacco, lumber, and cotton-seed oil. ■ 

Expulsion. — Expulsion from France is sometimes a severe 
remedy taken by the police or higher authority. To return to 
France under these circumstances without authorisation is 
punishable by imprisonment of from one to six months. The 
offender is then again conducted to the frontier. 

Extradition (Anglo-Freneh).— Extradition between 
France and Great Britain is governed by the treaty of August 
14, 1876. There is a subsequent Treaty, that of February 13, 
1896, which is in operation also, but the latter Treaty is only a 
very short one designed to alter the terminology of the former 
Treaty in one or two minor particulars such as changing the 
words "the magistrate" to " a magistrate," &c., so that for 
practical purposes only attention need be paid to the Treaty of 
1876. "What is essential to know in regard to extraditions is 
what are the offences for which extradition is granted, and the^" 
how is the treaty put into execution. First as to the offences 
for which extradition is granted : counterfeiting or altering 
money ; forgery and uttering forged documents and papers ; 
murder or attempt to murder ; assault and violence without 
intent to cause death, but resulting in death ; homicide ; abor- 
tion ; rrtpe ; criminal assault, seduction of a girl under twelve 
years ; kidnapping and illegal detention of a child ; abduction 
of a minor (male) under fourteen years, or of a girl under six- 
teen years ; sequestration or illegal detention ; bigamy ; acts of 
violence causing serious bodily harm; violence against magis- 
trates and officers while in the exercise of their duties ; threats, 
written or verbal, with intent to extort ; perjury and subor- 
nation of perjury; arson; burglary and housebreaking; fraud 
by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, trustee, or director or member 
or public officer of any company; swindling or fraudulent 
receipt of stolen moneys ; fraudulent bankruptcy ; every act 
with intent to endanger the life of persons on a railway ; de- 
struction or degradation of real or personal property punished as 
crimes or misdemeanours ; crimes committed at sea ; every act 
of depredation or violence committed by the crew of a French or 
British vessel against that of the other, or committed by the 
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crew of a foreign vessel not provided with a regular commis- 
sion — against Frencli or British ships, their crew or freight ; 
and the like. 

The procedure of requisition is briefly as follows : In Eng- 
land the demand for extradition is made to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, enclosing a warrant for the arrest of 
the person sought to be extradited. This demand is sent by 
the French Ambassador or other French diplomatic agent. The 
demand is also accompanied by proofs of identity, &c. The 
British Secretary of State then transmits the papers to the Home 
Office who sends notice to a pohce magistrate that the demand 
for extradition has been made, and requests him to issue a 
warrant for the arrest of the fugitive. The prisoner is then 
brought before the police court, and if his offence comes under 
the law he is kept in prison for a period not less than fifteen 
days, when the Secretary of State orders his extradition to the 
person authorised to receive him in the name of the President of 
the French Republic. During the interval described above as 
" not less than fifteen days," the prisoner has the right to claim 
an investigation of the case under a writ of habeas corpus, and 
the order for the extradition is, therefore, delayed until the 
court has decided the point in question. 

Extpadition (Franco- Ameriean).— The Extradition 

Treaty between France and the United States of November 9, 
1843, provided for the delivering up of persons charged with the 
crimes of murder (comprehending the crimes designated in the 
French Penal Code by the terms " assassination," " parricide," 
" infanticide," and " poisoning "), or with an attempt to 
commit murder, or with rape, or with forgery, or with arson, or 
with embezzlement by public officers when the same is punish- 
able with infamous punishment. 

By Additional Articles of February 24, 1845, the crime of 
robbery, defining the same to be the felonious and forcible 
taking from the person of another of goods or money to any 
value by violence by putting him in fear; and the crime of 
burglary, defining the same to be breaking and entering by 
night into a mansion or house of another with intent to commit 
felony, and the corresponding crimes included under French 
law in the words vol qualifie crime, not being embraced in the 
second article of the convention of Extradition concluded 
between the United States and France November 9, 1843, that 
persons charged with such crimes shall be delivered up to 
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the country setting forth the application of the Extraditio 
Treaty of 1843. 

An addition was made to this Treaty February 10, 1858, 
extending the list of crimes for which extradition could be de- 
manded to persons charged with being principals or accessories 
or accomplices, viz., forging or knowingly passing or putting into 
circulation counterfeit coin or banknotes, or other paper current 
as money, with intent to defraud any person or persons ; 
embezzlement by any person or persons, hired or salaried, to 
the detriment of their employers, when these crimes are subject 
to infamous punishment. 

The present Franco- American Extradition treaty is old and 
unsatisfactory in very many respects. During his term of 
otBce, as U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, in 1892, 
prepared an elaborate Extradition Treaty, which, however, was 
amended by the Senate, and never passed the French Chambers 
and consequently into the realms of international law. In this 
respect Mr. Henry Vignaud, First Secretary of the United 
States Embassy at Paris, says: "The extradition teeaty 

DRAWN UP IN PAKIS DUKING Mr. Reid'S MISSION IS PERHAPS THE 
BEST ONE ON RECORD, ONE THAT IT IS VERY DKSIliABLE TO SEE 
GO INTO OPERAT[ON, BECAUSE ITS PROVISIONS ARE SO CAREFULLY 
DRAWN THAT BOTH GOVERNMENTS ARE INTERESTED IN ADOPTING IT." 

'■ France very seldom asks fur an extradition from the United 
States on account, to a veiy great extent, no doubt, of the great 
expense involved. This is due to the fact that France has to 
apply to the courts of the United States. Ou the other hand 
extradition of American citizens from France is easier and 
less expensive, because the application is made direct to the 
Government, which complies us^ually with the request." 

Procedure under the Treaty. 
When Frnnce requires the delivery of a fugitive from justice 
under the Treaty, the application must be made to the President 
of the United States who issues his mandate for the arrest if he 
deems it expedient to do so, through the Secretary of State. 
The surrender of the prisoner if it is made, must be within two 
calendar months from committal. 

In France. 
The procedure in France is quite simple ; the application by a 
foreign power is made to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He transmits the application to the Minister of Justice 
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(Keepei' of the Seals). The Minister of Justice after studying 
the matter sends on the papers (if he approves of the extradi- 
tion) to the Minister of the Interior, who gives the necessary 
orders for the arrest of the person charged with the crime to 
which the Treaty of Extradition applies. 

Family Council {Gonseil de FamiUe).—A feature of French 
law ii seen in the establishment of family councils (cmiseils de 
famille) or as they are called in Loui^iana " family meetings." 
It might be called a " Board of Guardians" for its object is to 
protect the interests of minors. It is composed of seven 
members. The presiding officer is the local juge de paix, the 
other six members are relations (jiarents ou allies) of the minor, 
and are chosen from the father's and mother's side of the family 
(three on each side). The choice of these relations is minutely 
prescribed and must be scrupulously followed. The meetings 
are private. Three fourths of the members constitute a quorum, 
which means five persons not including the juge de paix. The 
business of the family meeting is to appoint a guardian ; 
authorise marriage of minors or oppose the same ; audit 
accounts ; decide questions concerning the estate of the minor, 
&c. The family meeting is a most useful institution in watching 
over an estate : it divides responsibility on the one hand and 
prevents useless expense and waste on the other. The juge de 
paix is compared to a father of a family by the French law 
{pere de famille) and his influence is great and he is held in 
great respect. 

FatheP. — The authority and power of a French father is sur- 
prising to Anglo-Saxons. It is traced from the Roman law. 
The code says that a child remains under the father's authority 
until majority or emancipation. A child cannot leave the 
house of his father without his permission except in case of 
voluntary military service and then not until completion of his 
eighteenth yeai'. The father may for grave reasons have his 
child arrested and sent to a house of detention for a month 
if undtr the age of sixteen and from that age to majority the 
detention may be as long as six months. (See " Children,"' 
" Parental Authority.") 

Finance and Banking- in France. -The Wealth 

OF France consists mainly in : (I) AenicuLTaHE, and (2) In- 
DUSTUY, The whole wealth and prosperity of th« nation 
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centres round these two things, but they are fostered by- 
frugality and a propensity for saving by all classes and especially 
the middle classes. 

The wealth of France is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
the revenue of the country for 1900 was 3,554,602,700 francs, 
or £142,184,108, The revenue of Great Britain for the same 
period was given at £104,786,981 or 2,619,674,525 francs, and 
that of the United States was $567,240,852 or 2,921,290,887 
francs. 

Owing to the law that has prevailed in France since the 
time of Napoleon I. which ensures that each child of a family 
should receive an equal portion of the parents' fortune, the 
wealth of the country has become much sub-divided, but there 
are, of course, a number of very large fortunes in France, 
which have, however, been mainly built up in finance or 
industry duiing the nineteenth century. What remains of the 
old nobility can scarcely be called a really wealthy class considered 
in the light of the great fortunes of the present day. 

The wealth of France may be compared to that of Germany 
and Spain together, or Austria and Italy combined. It has 
been built up principally by the middle classes, who, here as 
elsewhere, form the backbone of the nation, for the men and 
women alike are, taken as a whole, essentially intelligent, 
resourceful, industrious and frugal. The natural resources of 
the country are great, as the climate is one of the finest and 
most temperate in the world, the people are generally contented 
and happy ; their aversion to emigration tends to show this. 
The maritime position of France, with excellent ports on the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, and the English 
Channel is also a great source of wealth. 

Foreigners have undoubtedly contributed materially to the 
wealth of France. For a good many generations it has, for 
instance, been the fashion for well-to-do people of all nations, 
amongst whom Americans now largely predominate, to visit 
Paris, and with increased tiavelling facilities the Riviera and 
other parts of France annually attract wealthy foreign visitors 
and residents. A certain number of foreign manufacturers 
have from time to time established themselves in business in 
France and made fortunes, but as a rule the French hold their 
own, on their own ground, very well. 

On the whole I do not think that foreigners have taken 
much money away from France as profit. There is of course 
the question of goods imported from abroad, which gives the 
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foreign manufacturer a profit, but this is about balanced by the 
goods exported from France. I do not consider that any 
material part of the wealth of France is owned by foreign 
capital. On the other hand a great deal of the surplus French 
capital finds employment abroad. The State Loans of Russia, 
Turkey, Portugal, Austria, Italy, Spain, Egypt, and even 
Germany are favourite investments amongst French capitalists. 
Some of these investments are made on account of the high 
rate of interest obtained, and some by capitalists, who think 
it safe to have part of their fortune abroad. 

As a country to invest money in France does not commend 
itself to foreigners, I mean for those requiring a fairly high 
rate of interest, say 4 per cent, or 5 per cent., for their money. 
The reason is that there are so many French capitalis's, small 
and large, having money to invest, that the superabundance of 
money in France renders it cheap, and consequently tends to 
reduce the rate of interest. On the other hand investors who 
are satisfied with a rate of interest of 3 per cent, or thereabouts 
have excellent opportunities of investment in the Governmt-nt 
Stock known as French Rente, the Bonds of the leading railway 
companies, and the similar securities known as " gilt edged," 
which include the Bonds of the City of Paris and other leading 
towns, the Credit Fonder, (fee. For other French investments 
the utmost prudence cannot be too much insisted on with 
foreigners; but this, of course, applies equally to all other 
countries. If an undertaking with a good prospect of success 
is launched, financiers with inside knowledge, usually get the 
first pickings, and the shares are offered to the public at an 
enhanced price. To give an idea of risk.s of investment one 
may quote the Paris Omnibus Company, the 500 fr. shares 
of which were quoted in 1900 at the average price for the year 
of 1814 francs, but have since been quoted at 081 francs. The 
reason for this fall is the introduction of the Metropolitan 
Railway, which by cheap fares and rapid transit has proved a 
formidable competitor to the Omnibus Company, and on that 
account has taken away a great deal of its business. The Paris 
Gas Company shares, which were quoted at 1119 francs in 
1900, have since then been quoted at 7G5 francs, owing to the 
fact that its concession from the City of Paris is drawing to a 
close. Experts are of course aware of these risks beforehand 
but the general public usually ignores them. A striking in- 
stance of the risk of foreigners investing money in France was 
shown at tho general meeting of the Exploration Company, 
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Limited, held in Loadon April 2, 1901, it was announced that 
a depreciation to the extent of £310,652 had taken place in 
the company's assets mainly due to the fall in the price of 
shares of electric traction and tramway investments in Paris. 

The Public Debt op France. 

The public debt of France influences the wealth of people 
living in the country by way of the taxes. The greater the 
public debt the greater the taxation, both direct and indirect. 
The indirect taxation consists, of course, in Custom House dues 
and city (octroi) dues. The direct taxation is that which every 
householder and business firm pays according to their rent. 
The public debt of France on January 1, 1901, was estimated 
in round figures at 30,000,000,000 francs or about 
£1,200,000,000 and has more than doubled since the war of 
1870. The public debt has little or no influence on foreign 
investors except that those residing in the country have to pay 
taxes. 

The Bank of Feance. 

The Bank of France is an institution responsible to the 
Government, but it is in reality an independent joint stock 
bank. Under its charter it has the privilege of issuing bank 
notes, but it has to hold a given sum at the disposal of the 
Government free of interest, and must besides keep a large 
stock of gold. The Bank of France, which was initiated in 
18)0, is considered to be the most powerful creation of Napoleon 
1., and it is one of the institutions that has mostly contributed 
to the prosperity, glory, and power of France. No institution 
in the country has contributed in so large an extent to the 
development of trade and industry, and thus to pi-osperity 
fostered by it. In 1806, speaking at a meeting of the Council 
of State, Napoleon said : "France requires men who under- 
stand banking and we must create that race of men." As now, 
the commerce of France was based upon the individual efforts 
of a multitude of men in a comparatively small way of business, 
and the problem of banking during the last hundred years has 
remained, how to supply these traders with money at a low rate 
of interest. At the present time the Bank of France may be 
said to represent a force more colossal in its character than that 
of any other similar institution in the world. Under its re- 
cently renewed charter it has been forced to adopt a number 
of new features and it now has 125 branches, the head of 
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which is Lyons, giving about a million francs profit annually, 
while some of the smaller agencies are worked at a loss. The 
bank forms a perfectly safe institution, which can promptly 
supply almost an indefinite amount of capital. 

The Bank of France is an institution in name and position 
parallel with, say, the Bank of England, though worked on 
very difierent lines. The latter confines itself to its headquarters 
in London and a few branches, while the latter has not only its 
large Paris headquarters, but also a large number of branches 
spread over all the largest towns of France. These branches 
are imposed on the bank by the Government in its charter. 
But they form centres where trade bills can be discounted 
vinder certain conditions ; money can be deposited on current 
account ; stocks can be lodged at the bank and money can be 
borrowed on approved securities. In fact the Bank of France 
besides being the banker of the Government does also a regular 
banking business which is, in its way, of an exceedingly useful 
nature. 

The Credit Fonciek. 

The Gridit Foncier de France exists also under charter. Its 
chief business is to lend money on real e.state, which it does at 
moderate interest. I consider the Credit Foncier de France to 
be an excellent institution, and like its senior establishment, the 
Bank of France, exceedingly well managed. The advantage of 
owners of real estate being able to boiTow money in times of 
pressure at, say, 4 per cent, from a reliable institution like the 
Gridit Foncier that acts under Government auspices is immense. 
I believe it to be an institution in many ways unique of its 
kind. It could be emulated to advantage in many countries, 
but it must be remembered that it takes a generation or two 
for a bank of the kind to be engrafted into the habits of the 
country. 

Post Office Savings Bank. 

TheCaisse d'EpargneiprVost Ofiice Savings Bank) is, of course, 
managed by the Government and is of use, principally, for 
small investors. Sums from i to 2000 francs in cash can be 
paid in, and 3 per cent, interest is allowed. People of small 
means will find it a useful place for temporarily depositing their 
money. But certain form.alities have to be followed in with- 
drawing money ; it cannot be taken out at sight, and minors 
can pay in money but cannot draw it out without the authorisa- 
tion of the pareats or guardians. 
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The Treasury. 

The French Treasury comes very little under the notice 
of the foreigner in France, unless he has an interest or incli- 
nation to study the remarkable ease with which it manipulates 
the great sums it has to handle. 

When the French Budget for 1901 was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies it was shown that 

The total receipts were . . . £142,184,108 = Fr. 3,554,602,700 
The total expenses were . . 142,174,124 = 3,554,353,100 



Leaving a surplus of . 9,984 = 249,600 

The Stock Exchange. — The Paris Bourse. 

The Paris Bourse is an important factor in the finances of 
Europe. Paris is a great centre for transactions in such stocks 
as loxns of the Italian, Spanish, Russian, Austrian, and Turkish 
Governments. Any weakness on the Paris Bourse consequently 
usually has the effect of causing depression on the London 
Stock Exchange and the Continental Bourses. Then, again, a 
very large quantity is held in France of the shares of such 
companies as the Rio Tinto Copper Co., with its headquarters 
in London, and the De Beers Diamond Mine, whose headquarters 
are at Kimberley, South Africa. Shares in such companies as 
these are also largely held in England and Germany. They are 
amongst what is known as International Stocks, and are con- 
sequently another reason why foreign Stock Exchanges move 
more or less in sympathy with the Paris Bourse and vice versd. 
During the boom in South Africa Gold Mines in 1895 Paris 
became a great centre for these transactions, and for the time 
at least was more than ever linked with the London and German 
Stock Exchanges, where vast transactions were also carried on. 

There are no dealings in American Shares in Paris, and con- 
sequently the state of the New York Stock Exchange has little 
effect on the Paris Bourse. The advent, however, of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company has had considerable influence on 
Rio Tinto shares, in which there are very large transactions on 
the Paris Stock Exchange. 

The Bourse de Commerce or Corn Exchange. 

The Bourse de Commerce in Paris is, as its name indicates, 
entirely confined to business transactions, that is to say in goods 
or merchandise. The prices quoted here naturally effect those 
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ot' other trade centres, but the relations between foreign countries 
in such articles as wheat, sugar, and other staple goods are not 
so close and sensitive as is the case with the Stock Exchanges. 

The 8uRPLtJS Capital of Feance. 

The surplus capital of the French as a nation is enormous. 
Consequently other less favoured countries are glad to borrow 
money in France. Practically all the countries of Europe with 
the exception of Great Britain, Germany, and Switzerland have 
borrowed money in France, and they pay rates of interest 
varying from B^ to 4 and 5 per cent. Countries in other parts 
of the world have also largely borrowed from France. 

FiiENCH Holdings op Foreign Stocks. 

The following figures are interesting as showing the ex- 
tent to which French capital is dispersed abroad. Between 
the period from January 1, 1884, to December 31, 1900, the 
French Stamp Duty was paid on 21,859,000 separate bonds or 
securities of the capital amount of 16,729,607,075 francs or 
£669,184,283. These figures are divided amongst the follow- 
ing countries : 

Franca. £ 



Bussia . 


6,512,719,258 or 260,508,770 


Turkey . 


1,752.035,897 


70,081,435 


Portugal 


959,183,117 


38,367,324 


Austro-Hiingary . 


822,500,543 


32,900,021 


Italy . 


805,014,526 


32,200,581 


Spain . 


802,940,891 


32,117,635 


Egypt . 


739,840,096 


29,593,603 


Tunis . 


527,000,000 


21,080,000 


Brazil . 


488,000,000 


19,520,000 


China . 


459,000,000 


18,360,000 



Also, in order of amounts : Norway and Sweden, Eoumania, Argen- 
tina, Switzerland, Servia, Denmark, Greece, Belgium, Holland, England, 
the United States, Hayti and Uruguay, Bulgaria, Congo, Germany, and 
Venezuela. 

Investments in France. 

As I have already intimated, the risk of investing money in 
in France is no greater than in any other country, in fact it is 
far less than in most. The French laws regulating financial 
matters are essentially of a paternal nature, and appear to have 
been actually formed with a view to protecting people of inex- 
perience ; thus, the most unsophisticated peison can go to a 
French Agent de Change and make a purchase of Government 
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stock or any other approved security, and will be as certain to 
be as well treated as in going into a post-office to buy a postage- 
stamp. The reason for this is that the Agents de Change (or 
official stockbrokers) are a privileged body. The number is 
restricted, and they are responsible as a whole for the debts of 
any one of their members. 

A wealthy foreigner taking up his residence in France would 
not actually transfer his capital to this country for investment, 
because his capital would be already placed at home, and he 
could not hope to secure as high a return for his money in 
Europe. 

A person living on his separate estate may confidently come 
to Paris and live on his income. But if he has his money well 
invested in approved securities in the United States or else- 
where he would be ill advised to transfer his capital to France. 
For either he must invest his money in " gilt edged " securities, 
here producing an average interest of 3 per cent., or take less 
secure investments at higher rates of interest, in which the 
greatest financial experts sometimes incur losses. 

French financial methods are comparatively plain and simple. 
Of course, a foreigner arriving here would require to have 
many things explained to him, such as the nature of the best 
stock-exchange securities, and the way in which transactions 
are carried out by Agents de Change. The system is excellent 
by which the investor is protected from loss in case of the dis- 
appearance or bankruptcy of one of these Agents, But an 
American new to Paris would be best served by addressing 
himself to one of the well-known American banks of repute, 
such as Morgan, Harjes and Co. or Munroe and Co., where his 
interests will receive proper care. 

Raising Loans. 

Mortgages^are both frequent and customary in Fi ance, and 
can best be negotiated through the Credit Fonder. Venies cl 
remere (sales with power of redemption) are only made under 
special conditions which are unlikely to arise in the case of a 
foreigner. A business man in France in difficulties, and possess- 
ing"real estate and personal property, would do best to consult 
his notary or lawyer. He would, without difficulty, be able 
to raise money through the Credit Fonder. Money is loaned 
on approved bonds or shares by all the leading banks at a 
moderate rate of interest, plus a commission. 
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Banks and Banking. 

Banking as carried on in France difi'ers in many respects 
from the metliods that obtain in the United States and England. 
On arriving in Paris for the first time an American frequently 
says to his banker : " I want you to let me leave my money on 
deposit with you and to have a cheque-book to draw against 
it." The visitor obtains his cheque-book, but soon finds that 
the system of payments by cheque is not understood or accepted 
in France in a general way. His landlord will not usually 
accept a cheque in payment of rent, neither do tradespeople 
care to take cheques in payment of their accounts ; the conse- 
quence is that a considerable amount of cash must usually be 
kept on hand for the purpose of paying current expenses. In 
the business world also most transactions are carried out by 
cash, and it is a somewhat remarkable sight on exchange-days 
at the Bourse de Commerce to see merchants settling their 
accounts in cafes at the end of a day's trading in banknotes or 
cash. This is one of the conservative methods that continue 
in France in spite of revolutions and upheavals in other 
matters. This disinclination to use cheques in France is partly 
due to the fact that here the responsibility of the cheque being 
paid to the right person devolves almost entirely on the drawer. 
A bank requires no proof of identity when paying a cheque and 
is protected in this matter by the law. In the United States 
and England the law places the responsibility of payments 
being made to the right person on the bank ; another reason is 
that the Clearing House system does not exist here in practical 
use, and cheques have to be presented direct at the bank on 
which they are drawn for encashment. The loss of time and 
risk in handling large sums of banknotes and money is great, 
but the system of such payments is so engrafted in the habits 
of the country that it would take twenty years or more to in- 
troduce a proper system of payments by cheques, and no 
Minister of Finance or group of banks has so far had the 
courage to take the initiative in organising a clearing-house on 
a large scale. It may be added that French banks do not re- 
turn paid cheques to their customers, as is the case in American 
and English banks. 

Letters of Credit. 

Americans travelling in Europe usually find that a Circular 
Letter of Credit, on which they can draw money in all the lead- 
ing cities, is the most convenient way for meeting their financial 
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needs. These letters of credit are issued by all the leading 
banks in the United States, whose principal correspondents are 
usually either in London or Paris. This is, however, rather an 
expensive way of drawing money, as a commission has generally 
to be paid to the issuing banker as well as to the one who 
pays, but travellers find it worth their while to bear these 
charges on account of the facilities obtained. Persons, how- 
ever, who intend to reside for any length of time in any par- 
ticular country or city will find it both advantageous and 
convenient, as well as economical, to have remittances made to 
them by cheques at regular intervals, and this is now being 
adopted largely. As regards letters of credit, it cannot, how- 
ever, be too strongly impressed on travellers that these letters 
of credit are the most important part of their belongings when 
abroad. The writer has frequently seen great inconvenience 
caused by carelessness on the part of travellers in this respect, 
and it occasionally happens that when a letter of credit has 
been announced as lost or stolen, and considerable expense in- 
curred in advising the issuing and paying banks to that effect 
by telegram, that the letter is afterwards found safely stowed 
away in some article of clothing. 

Lotteries and Drawings for Money Prizes. 
The gambling or speculative spirit is inherent iia the people 
of all nations, and there has always been a marked tendency to 
it in France. At one time lotteries were aarried on here to a 
large extent, but at the present time they are prohibited except 
by obtaining special permission from the Government. The 
speculative spirit of the people is, however, appealed to by 
certain public bodies as a means of obtaining loans at a com- 
paratively low rate; of interest. For instance, all the loans 
issued by the City of'Paris and other municipal bodies in France, 
as well as by the important financial establishment known as 
the Credit Fonder, have connected with them a system of 
lotteries or drawings for money prizes, some of which are for 
large sums, amounting to 200,000 francs or more. Also the 
tickets for the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1900 were issued 
in series of twenty with a voucher attached to them enabling 
the holder to participate in a lottery or drawing at frequent 
intervals beforehand "during the Exhibition for money prizes for 
various sums ranging as high as 500,000 francs. To cite 
another case ofjthe kind, bonds for participating in drawings 
for money prizes were also issued in connection with the 
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Panama Oftnal Co. Lotteries properly so called are, however, 
only permitted by the Government for charitable purposes. 

Stocks to Bearer. 

Stocks and bonds are usually issued, in France, to bearer — 
the custom, in this respect, in the United States and England, 
not being followed of issuing them in a nominative form — that 
is to say, registered in the name of the owner. The principal 
exception to this rule is French rentes, which are frequently 
inscribed on the Grand lAvre of the French Treasury in the 
nominative form. But French rentes can also be purchased in 
bearer certificates. One of the disadvantages of certificates to 
bearer is that, if the certificates are lost or stolen, there is a very 
great risk of the certificates never being recovered — which is 
not the case in regard to registered certificates. An " opposi- 
tion" or caveat can be lodged against dealing in bearer certifi- 
cates when lost or stolen, but the French Treasury, while 
taking note of the " opposition " or caveat, does little more than 
that. An unfortunate feature in connection with accidents to 
which I refer is that when Fi'ench stocks are stolen they are 
frequently conveyed to London, where an attempt is either 
made to sell them or negotiations are opened with the rightful 
owner with a view of returning them to him for " a price." 
That such a thing can be accomplished successfully suggests 
that remedial steps should be taken by the Governments con- 
cerned. 

Stocks to Bearer and Death Duties. 

By a fiction of French law, stocks and bonds to bearer placed 
in France, say on deposit at a bank, that belong to a foreigner 
who is residing abroad at the time of his death, are supposed to 
be with the owner, and as such are not liable to pay the death 
duties in France. "When small sums are involved it is of com- 
paratively little importance, and as large fortunes coming under 
this heading are rare the average lawyer or notary may not 
remember the state of the law on this special point. It has 
consequently occasionally happened that very large death dues 
have been paid in France on stock to bearer belonging to a 
foreigner residing abroad to the detriment of the heirs. 

(See "Preface.") 

See also, Cour des Comptes, Caisse des depdts et consignations, 
" Lost shares and bonds." 
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Financial. — Trost companies are not known in France, at 
least not iu t'le same form as in the United States, but as Mr. 
Charles F. Phillips, President of the Corporation Trust Co. of 
Delaware, remarked at a meeting of the American Bankers' 
Association held at Milwaukee in October 1901, the greater 
part of the machinery of higher finance in France, as repre- 
sented by its public institutions, forms a single trust company 
of practically unbounded responsibility, acting in many respects 
gratuitously for its beneficiaries, imprinting with its moral 
guarantee the bulk of the securities which constitute the 
savings of the nation, and by its highly ramified operations, as 
well as by the facilities and immunities connected with them, 
rendering useless many of the forms of procedure such as are 
connected with trust companies in the United States. 

Typical amongst such institutions is the Credit Fonder de 
France. This is a bank, working under direct Government 
control, whose principal bu^iness is making mortgage loans, 
and on such a basis is it organised that it is ready to leml at 
short notice, and at a low rate of interest, practically unlimited 
funds to any enterprise or private individual offering the 
necessary guarantee, in amounts varying from a few hundred 
francs to several millions. Whether times are good or bad, or 
the loans large or small, makes practically no difference, and at 
the present time it has a sum of nearly 3,000 000,000 francs in 
loans spread all over France at a rate of interest averaging 
from 4 to 4^ per cent, per annum. The capital of the 
Credit Fonder is 200,000,000 francs, an<l when at any time it 
needs additional capital the public readily take up its deben- 
tures at, say, 3 per cent., thus supplying the money which 
is let out again at an increase of about 1 to 1|^ per cent. 

The organisation of the Credit Fowier (hy assisting thrift 
and industry) is claimed to be one of the factors in enabling 
France, compared with its population and in spite of increasing 
taxation, to remain, to day, one of the richest countries in the 
world. 

One of the merits of the Credit Fo-iicier, as well as of many 
other institutions and corporations in France, is, that they are, 
to some extent, under Government control. 

The Agents de Change (who are the authorised dealers in 
stock-exchange securitie.s) are under Government control, and 
thus, through them, the public, however inexperienced in 
business matters, is guaranteed fair and equitable treatment. 

The Bank of France may be described as a trustee for the 
operations of modern commerce. It does an enormous business 
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in discounting bills, requiiing two endorsements on each bill, 
and any good bill of forty francs upwards can be tendered. It 
also advances loans upon securities and accepts such of any 
country that is recognised as solid. But the secret of the 
power of the Bank of France lays in the fact that it is 

PRACTICALLY THE TRUSTEE OF THE NATION'S CEEDIT, for the bank 

treasury is rygarded as the war-chest of the country, to be 
maintained at all costs ; but it is also the reservoir of the nation's 
wealth, giving immediate accommodation for every proper com- 
mercial, indnstiial, or financial transaction. 

Other institutions, such as the Credit Lyonnais, the Societe 
Generale, and the Compioir (T Escompie, do to a great extent a 
similar business in the matter of discounting bills, making loans 
on approved securities, on similar lines to those adopted by the 
Bank of France. (See Preface.) 

FlPe. — The lessee is responsible for all losses by fire. This is 
the first proposition. To avoid paying for any losses or damage 
which might occur by fire the lessee must show that the fire 
was not occasioned by his fault or negligence. He must show, 
then, that the fire originated by (1) accidental cause or unavoid- 
able cause ; (2) faulty and defective construction ; or, finally 
(3) (hat the fire was communicated by another's residence — 
from a neighbour. If there are several tenants all are held 
jointly and sevei'ally lesponsible for the fire in proportion to 
the value ot their appariement or dwelling. If, however, the 
tenants can furnish legal proof that the fire commenced in 
the dwelling of some one particular tenant, then that tenant 
is held responsible for the loss and must, alone, bear the responsi- 
bility. A tenant who wishes to avoid difiiculty in this respect 
must prove that the fire did not commence at his place. If he 
can prove this he is not responsible. 

The tenant who is found and proved to be responsible for the 
fire is liable for the losses not only as regards his landlord but 
as against his co-tenants. A lessee should pay particular atten- 
tion to the condition ot the chimneys of his dwelling. It is not 
eiisy to show vice of construction, and several decisions on this 
point show that where the proprietor has done everything which 
prudence could suggest on his part he has cleared himself of 
liability. Thus it has been held that a proprietor of a house 
was not responsible for the fact that fire was occasioned by 
cracks in the chimney — which were not known and which could 
not be kno'vn except by a special and minute examination — other 
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than those which ordinary care of liis property would have 
revealed. 

The measure of damages in case of a fire : 

A tenant found responsible for the loss by fire of his landlord 
is not liable to construct a new dwelling ; but he must restore 
the place to its former condition. The lessee must indemnify 
the landlord for time lost in rent by reason of a fire for which 
he has been shown responsible. 

Not only is a tenant liable for losses by fire as shown above, 
but a sub-lesseo is also liable. 

Fishing^. — The law relating to river fishing dates as far back 
as April 15, 1829. This law has been amplified by that of 
May 31, 1865, and difierent decree? of 1875, 1878, 1889, and 
1892. Briefly, any one can fish with thk line in navigable 
waters, except in the clos<5 seasons, without any payment to the 
State. But in waters not open to navigation and belonging to 
private owners, previous permission must be obtained from the 
owners of bordering property. Fines from 20 to 100 francs 
are imposed for breach of this provision of the law. 

Fonde de PouVOir. — Afonde de pouvoir is the name given 
to the person who has been legally appointed to look after a 
thing. He is the attorney in fact. (See " Power of Attorney " 
and " Forms.") 

Fonds de Commepee.— (See "Good Will.") 

FOPeignePS and the aPPest of.— (See " U.S. Consulate- 
General.") 

FOPeignePS. — (See " U.S. Consulate-General.") 

FOPeignePS. — (See " Military Service.") 

FOPeign Judgments. — The Code of Civil Procedure 
(section 546) declares that judgments rendered by foreign 
courts and documents passed by foreign functionaries shall not 
be susceptible of bxecdtion in Feancb except in the manner 
AND IN the cases eeferred TO IN THE CiYiL CoDE, Sections 2123 
and 2128. These articles are as follows: judicial mortgages 
cannot result from judgments rendered in foreign countries 
except when they have been declaked executory by a Feekch 
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TRIBUNAL without prejudice to provisions to the contrary which 
may exist in poHtical laws or treaties. Contracts entered into 
in a foreign country do not establish a mortgage on property 
in France unless there are provisions contrary to this principle 
in the political laws m' in the treaties. 

Italy, Switzerland, and the Grand Duchy of Baden have 
entered into special treaties with France in this connection. 

All other foreign judgments mvist be presented to the French 
Courts in order to obtain an exequatur, when defendant should 
be called to show cause why such judgment should not be 
executed against him. The Courts do not generally go into the 
merits of the case, but simply ascertain whether the foreign 
judgment was properly obtained. Then it is recoverable. A 
bond niu.st always be given by an alien before suing on a judg- 
ment. This bond varies according to the sum recovered in the 
original action, and must be paid before the foreign judgment 
is registered. Ibis reckoned on a basis of 2 francs 50 centimes 
per 100 francs. Tlie exequatur is the decision of the French 
Court on the foreign judgment. 

A French judgment is executory in England, but simply on 
the principles of Common Law. An official copy of the judg- 
ment must be sent to England, must bear the seal of the 
Court, and must be signed by the judge who gave the decision ; 
and if his Court has no seal he must state in writing that such 
is the case. After the President of the Court has signed and 
affixed the stamp of the Court (which seems to be in lieu of a 
seal), the copj' of the judgment, which is of the kind called a 
grosse is legalised by another or higher Court (as, for instance, 
the Court of Appeal legalises a judgment of the First Instance), 
then the judgment is passed to the Minister of Justice, after 
that to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, finally, to the 
British Consul. This is the same procedure as that in connec- 
tion with French judgments intended to be the basis of an action 
in the United States. 

When exequatur is granted by the French Courts the judg- 
ment stands on all fours with a French judgment. It is then 
a hypotlieque judiciare over all the property present and future 
of the party against whom the judgment is rendered for a 
period of thirty years, on the sole condition that the winning 
party has the judgment inscribed at the Bureau des Hypotk^ques. 
The judgment is enforced by a saisie on the property of the 
defeated party. (See " Saisie.") 
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Fopeign MaPPiages.— The Lord Bishop of London's 
Order (see " Maniages between British subjects and 
Foreigners "). 

Fopeig-n Stock, Fpench Holdings of.— (See 

" Finance and Banking.") 

Found. — Objects found (treasure trove) on one's own property- 
belong to the owner of that property ; if on the property of 
another, the object belongs half to the finder and half to the 
owner of the property on which it is found. (See " Property," 
" Lost Property.") 

FoUPniSSeuPS. — By a fournisseur is understood " dealer." 
Such are grocers, butchers, &c., who furnish one with pro- 
visions, (fee. 

Fpee Admittance of Amepican Aptist Wopk. 

— (See " United States Consulate-General.") 

FPCe List of ImpOPtS.— (See "United States Consulate- 
General.") 

Fpench La'WS. — French laws are executory throughout 
French territory by virtue of promulgation made by the 
President of the Republic. They are executory in each portion 
of the Republic from the moment the promulgation can be 
known. The promulgation made by the President of the Re- 
public shall be considered known in the department of the seat 
of the Government one day after the promulgation of said laws, 
and in each of the other departments one day plus the number 
of days represented by so many times ten myriametres between 
the place of its promulg.ition and the principal town of each 
department. (A myriametre is equal to 10 kilometres.) 

Fpcnchmen (Who ape and -who ape not).— 

Questions continually arise in regard to foreigners as to who 
are legally considered as foreigners and who are legally French 
citizens. The following are French by birth : (1) Legitimate 
children born in France or abroad whose father is a French- 
man ; (2) children born in France whose parents are unknown ; 
(3) children born in .France or abroad whose mother is French 
but whose father is unknown ; (4) children born in France 
whose father is a foreigner, although the latter may have been 
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Fpenchmen CWho are and who are not)— (continued). 
born in France ; (5) children born in France whose father is a 
foreigner, but who during the year following their majority- 
shall have neglected to establish legally their status as foreigners 
(see below). 

French citizenship may be acquired : (1) When a foreigner — 
woman — marries a Frenchmnn ; (2) all the citizens of a country 
which shall have been legally joined to France; (3) childien 
of a foreigner who elect at their majority to become French 
citizens ; (4) foreigners who become French citizens by natu.ral- 
isation. 

" Frenchmen who are not legally Frenchmen," that is to say. 
Frenchmen who lose their legal right to be considered French- 
men are : (1) Those who become citizens of another country by 
naturalisation ; (2) those who accept abroad public positions of 
oflBces without previously obtaining authority to do so from the 
Government of France ; (3) those who in a clear definite manner 
establish themselves abroad ; (4) a Frenchwoman who marries 
a foreigner. However, in this case if the woman in question 
becomes a widow, or is divorced, she can recover her French 
citizenship by returning to France and fulfilling certain simple 
formalities of declaration and resignation. 

FunePa^lS. — In addition to what is said about death, &c., in 
France, it may be found convenient to sketch the steps to be 
taken in connection with a funeral. " There are police pre- 
cautions," says Colmet de Santerre, " to pi-event precipitate 
burials which might conceal crimes or errors in cases of apparent 
death." Trying, therefore, as these formalities must seem to 
foreigners at times when the nerves are strained and every in- 
terposition on the part of the authorities comes like a shock 
and appears unnecessary, let us remember that they are a 
PROTECTION for the LIVING, and, it might be, a veritable " resur- 
I'cction for the dead " if the death has been only apparent. 
The declaration of the death of a person must be made at the 
mayor's office of the town (or, if in Par'is, of the arrondissement 
where the death took place). The declaration must be made by a 
member of the family of the deceased, or any other person duly 
authorised. The officer at the mairie to whom this declaration is 
made must be given the fullest information concerning the civil 
status of the deceased as well as the cause of death. Then the 
official writes to the m,edecin de FStat civil (a sort of coroner) 
of the quarter where the death took place setting forth such 
f^cts in the cleclaration as majr be deenned necessarv. The 
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" coroner '' then visits, the place where the remains are lying, 
and satisfies himself as to the fact that death has taken place 
and as to the cause of death. His certificate is then taken by 
the friend or relative of the deceased to the Bureau cles Beoes 
for the purpose of arranging for the interment. Funerals are 
conducted by Bweaux des Pompes funebres which, in Paris, are 
under the surveillance of the Prefecture of the Seine. The 
cost of the funeral is regulated by a fixed tariff" which provides 
for the simplest and the most expensive form of interment. A 
decent burial may be arranged for from 40 to 60 francs, but 
THIS DOES NOT INCLUDE expenses for the grave, masonry, pur- 
chase of a lot, (fee. 

FuPnitUPe (Meubles). — The Lessee must be able to 
guarantee his rent by having sufficient furniture in the premises 
leased. But he can find sureties instead to guarantee the rent. 
As a consequence of this right of the landlord to insist as to 
the quantity or value of furniture the landlord has the right to 
forbid any furniture leaving the premises without his permis- 
sion. But there are naturally exceptions to this rule, which 
need not be followed out so closely as to be ridiculous. The 
principal thing is that the furniture left in the premises is 
sufficient to cover his rent. If the furniture is moved out 
secretly, without the landlord's consent, the landlord can have 
it brought back again. If it is sold, those who buy it at a 
public sale, at a fair, or market, or at a dealer's must return it 
to the landlord on his reimbursing the price the dealer or other 
seller paid for it. It is a fact to be borne in mind by the 
lessee that if he wants to have any article of furniture exempted 
from this lien on the part of the landlord then he should get a 

WRITTEN consent TO THIS EFFECT FROM THE LANDLORD. ThuS 

an artist might wish furniture of some particular kind brought 
to his room which, possibly, has been only borrowed from a 
friend for some particular occasion — or let us take the case of 
a singer or music-student who hires a piano or other large 
instrument, and suppose this student lives in a boarding-house 
or furnished room — obviously he would be surprised to have the 
landlord attempt to prevent the piano, &c., leaving his rooms. 
Yet this is legal. The law looks at the case of the landlord, 
and if his tenant does not pay or might not be able to pay, 
then the law says that landlord must be protected first. The 
way out of the difficulty is, as stated above, to obtain per- 
mission from the landlord to move in a piano, (fee,, and thus 
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annoyance is avoided. In bond fide cases there is really little 
difficulty in these matters. But avoid losing your temper. 
That is a golden principle in the dealings of foreigners with 
Frencli people. Kemember that a Frenchman is in his own 
comitry, and that he only knows his own laws, and sometimes 
wants to interpret them in too literal a manner. 

Furniture, like anything else of like nature, can be hired out 
for a consideration. There is no special difficulty to be guarded 
ngainst in connection with hail de meuhles, as it is called, so far 
a.s the agreement is concerned. But there is a very important 
feature to be clearly understood and scrupulously attended to 
in connection with notice to the landlord. It is, of course, 
piiiticularly the interest of the hirer-out of the furiiiture to do 
this, but it is also to the interest of the person who uses tlie 
furniture since complications arising from a negligence to give 
notice are particularly tedious and annoying for a foreigner. 
Under " Leases " it is explained how the Civil Code provides 
that the landlord has a lien on the furniture for rent of his 
house and apartment, &c., and also that the tenant must 

FURNISH THE HOUSE OR APARTMENT SUFFICIENTLY TO COVER THE 

LANDLORD FOR HIS RENT. What, then, is the law in Fr.mce as 
to HIRED FURNITURE ? The hirer-out of the furniture is secured 
from the landlord's lien on the furniture if the proprietor 

KNEW THAT THE FURRITURE DID NOT BELONG TO THE TENANT. If 

the landlord had no such knowledge, then the landlord's claim 
ranks ahead of the claim of the owner of the furniture. The 
hirer should give the landlord notice on moving the furniture 
into the premises. This should be done in writing, and 
the consent should be obtained in writing. But the consent 
of the landlord is not absolutely a necessity to protect the 
owner of the furniture. The notice is the principal 
THING. But before giving notice take the precaution to 
have it recommandie. This places the date of the notice beyond 
all controversy. 

In hiring furniture care should be taken in having it clearly 
understood when the payments are to be made. Otherwise, if 
no such agreement is made the furniture is considered to be 
hired hy the <mon,th. Payments are made in advance. If the 
owner wishes to terminate his agreement he must give notice 
during the first fortnight of the month. On the other hand, 
the person hiring the furniture has no need of giving notice, 
but can simply at the end of the month, if he so desires, returrj 
the furniture to t^e owner. No notice is necessary. 
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Possession of furniture is as good as title {possession vaut 
litre) — that is, the best proof of ownership is possession. 

Fupnitupe Admitted into U.S. Free of Duty.— 

(See " U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Furniture of Artists.— (See " U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Ga^rnislinient. — Garnishment in France is called saisie 
arret or " opposition." It is called saisie arret because it is a 
stop-order and commands the holder of money and personal 
property not to pay or deliver it to any one except the person 
named by the Court. It is called an " opposition " because 
payment is opposed by the order of Court until the holder of 
money due to another has the authority of Court to pay it — • 
this payment, of course, to be in the channel indicated by the 
Court. The creditor is called le saisissant, the garnishee the 
tiers saisi, and the debtor le saisi. Garnishment is a remedy 
in the hands of every creditoe. It is the same process in 
France as in the United States and ia England. The saisie 
arret coiresponds, therefore, with the " trustee process " in the 
New England States, with " f uctorising " of Connecticut, and 
with " foreign attachment " under the custom of the City of 
London. In France the creditor should have, if possible, proof 
of the indebtedness of the debtor called titre authentique 
(notarial deed or judgment) ou p-ive (agreement, correspond- 
ence, &c.). If there is no titre the judge of the debtor's 
domicile and even the judge of the domicile of the garnishee 
can when petitioned so to do, permit the garnishment. This 
permission is given in the form of an order op court, and is 
written at the bottom of the application for the garnishment. 
The order contains, besides authority to attach, the amount up 
to which the creditor can garnish. The judge may in his dis- 
cretion allow the debtor to receive the surplus money in the 
hands of the garnishee, who reserves, in that case, only the 
amount mentioned in the order. The judge is absolutely at 
liberty to grant or refuse the order applied for. 

Formerly a garnishee order could be obtained in France and 
left operative for a long time. In some cases, after several 
years had elapsed the order would be used to stop pay- 
ment of money to a debtor. This state of things no longer 
exists. The order is now returnable at the Tribunal which 
granted it after eight days' interval. This return must be 
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accompanied by a demande en validite or summons for the pay- 
ment of the debt. In other words, the return of the garnishee 
order is made to fall on the same day on which the debtor is 
summoned to appear before the Court when the judge deter- 
mines whether or not the defendant is legally indebted. Tf this 
is established and the debtor is condemned to pay the plaintiff 
or creditor, then, at the same time the third person or 
garnishee, if he has money belonging to the debtor, may be 
ordered to pay over a sum fixed by the Court to the creditor 
or plaintiff. The debtor makes a declaration as to whether or 
not he has money belonging to the debtor, and how much and 
other details. This declaration, however, may be attacked by 
the creditor or garnis^her if he has reason to doubt its sincerity. 
Garnishments cannot be made for the purpose of harassing or 
needlessly annoying third parties without exposing the applicant 
for the order to the payment of damages if such can be proved. 
(See " Saisie," " Opposition.") 

G£IS. — Gas is paid for by the person using it. In the case of a 
lessee he cannot avoid paying this charge any more than he can 
avoid paying his butcher's or baker's bill. The gas charges are 
due by the tenant if he uses the gas, unless this has been 
arranged to the contrary by the terms of the lease. 

Gendapmepie. — It is a very popular error in some parts of 
England and America that a gendarme and a policeman ai'e 
the same — in other words, the two terms are synonymous. It 
is quite true that both policemen {agents) and gendarmes 
perform police duty, but not only is their uniform different but 
policemen are under the Prefect, while the g&adarme is under 
the Minister for "War, the Minister of Ju.stice, and the Minister 
of the Interior. They are specially considered as country police 
or patrols. The gendarmerie are a very superior body of men. 
The oflScers of the gendarmerie belong to what is called 
officiers de Police Judiciaire, and in their district are considered 
as auxiliaries to the Procureur de la Repuhlique. They do not 
deal with breaches cf the police by-laws. This is a matter for 
the Commissaire of Police. But in crimes nnd misdemeanouis 
they receive complaints, not to deal with them, but to simply send 
them on to the Procureur de la EepuUique. I'hey only interfere 
in the way of examination of offenders in cases of flagrants 
delits or acts in which offenders are caught " red-handed." No 
gendarme can enter a house of a citizen at night unless asked 
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to do so by the owner for some reason conneeled with the 
functions of a gendarme or in case of a fire. In the daytime 
a gendarme can only enter the house of a citizen by virtue of a 
special law or special order of a superior and competent 
authority. 

Gifts inter vivos (Gifts fpom one to another 

during life). — The law concerning gifts inter vivon {dona- 
tions entre vifs) is rather complicated. Let me say brieHj', how- 
ever, that the maiu point in the law of gifts inter vivos in 
French law is to observe or see observed all formalities 
CAKiiiED OUT. The law protects the giver and those whose 

RELATIONS TO THE GIVER ARE SUCH AS TO PRESUME AN 

INTEREST IN THE ESTATE OP THE GIVER. Therefore, the giver 
is protected by the law lest he should be imposed upon by 
designing persons ; lest his weakness of will or generosity of 
nature be greater than his prudence and discretion and so on. 
Thus the law imposes the fownality of going before a notary 

AND DECLARING SOLEMNLY HIS WISHES AND INSTRUCTING THE 

NOTARY TO DRAW UP A DOCUMENT to that effect. Remember 

that a GIFT INTER VIVOS IS MORE S0I,EMN THAN A WILL. You 

can revoke your will and make another, but you cannot revoke a 
GIFT. This rule, however, has three exceptions in French law, 
viz., if the conditions connected with the gift are not fulfilled ; 
or if the donee has shown base ingratitude ; or if the donor 
has a child subsequent to the gift to the donee. Objects which 
pass fiom hand to hand (called dons manuels) of course do not 
require a Notarial Act or document. Real estate when given 
as inter vivos must be registered (insants) at the bureau of the 
hijpotheques of the arrondissement where the property is situated. 
Personal property of value must be accompanied by a document 
showing what the value of the gift is {etat estimatif). 

Article 3 075 of the Civil Code declares that fathers and 
mothers and other ascendants may make a distribution and 
division of their property among their children and descendants. 
Other features in connection with gifts inter vivos are that a 
married woman cannot make or receive a gift inter vivoi without 
her husband's consent or the authority of the Court. 

Good-will. — By " good-will ' is understood, in Fiance, pretty 
much the same thing as in America and England. It is tj'ans- 
lated fonds de commerce, which includes achalandage, corre- 
sponding to the English word " connection " or the French word 
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clientele, which is adopted into English, and signifies, of course) 
the obtaining and retaining customers. 

GPeffieP. — The clerk of the Court is called a Greffier and his 
office the Cfreffe. Their functions are quite the same as in 
America or England. 

Taxes. 

Ground Tax. — (See " Contributions Foncieres") 

Guapdian. — The father is the administrator during his life 
of the personal estate of his minor children. On the death of 
either father or mother the survivor remains the guardian 
{tuteu7-). This parent, on dying, can appoint a guardian for the 
children of the marriage. In default of such appointment the 
paternal ascendant becomes guardian by operation of law, and 
if none survive then the maternal line is designated by law. 
Where a mother is guardian and re-rnairies, the C'onseil de 
Famille, or Family Council, decide whether she shall remain 
guardian or not. If she remains guardian her second husband 
is appointed co-tuteur, and then husband and wife aie re.sponsible 
for the administration of the estate. For every guardian (tuteur) 
there is a subroge tutevr appointed by the Family Council, who 
watches over the interests of the ward when they clash with 
those of the guardian or tuteur. A guardian in France is not 
obliged to furnish a bond as a guaranty for the proper discharge 
of his duties, but his real property becomes mortgaged by opera- 
tion of law (hypotJieqwe legale), which serves the same purpose 
— perhaps better — and more amply protects the ward. 

Holidays.— (See " Public Holidays," " Sunday.") 

HomolOgueP. — To homologuer a document is to have it 
" confirmed by authority of justice " or by a Court. Thus a will 
is " probated " that is homologue. The rules of a railway com- 
pany are homologues, and a guardian in certain cases gets a docu- 
ment " authorised " or homologue by the Tribunal. 

Hopses (Buying-, Selling-, and Exchanging).— 

The seller is not responsible lor defects or faults which are 
apparent and can be seen, and of which the buyer can ascer- 
tain the existence. The seller is responsible for defauts caches, 
or hidden, concealed, or invisible faults, which the buyer 
cannot know at the time of the sale, but which the seller is 
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presumed to know. The question which the law asks is, " Would 
the existence of this fault have induced the abandonment of the 
sale or the offer of a lower price ? " The seller can protect him- 
self by stipulating that he sells without guarantee. Otherwise 
there is always an implied guarantee. At sales of horses by 
auction in Paris the auctioneer always announces " with " or 
"without gvxarantee" and the catalogue of sale also states the fact. 
These defauts caches, called vices redhibitoires, are defined by 
the law of 1884 to be glanders {moi-ve), farcy {farcin), immo- 
bility {immobilite), pulmonary emphysema (emphyseme pulmo- 
naire), broken wind, chronic roaring (correajrec/tronigwe), cribbing 
and wind-sucking (tic proprement dit avfic ou sans usure des 
dents), intermittent lameness {les boiteries anciennes intermit- 
tentes), specific ophthalmia, or " moou blindness {fl%ixion perio- 
dique des yeux). 

In case of a sale where there were d^efauts caches, the buyer 
has the following remedies : He can choose to return the horse 
and claim the price paid ; or he can keep the horse, claiming 
restitution of part of the purchase price, which is decided by 
experts ; if the seller knew of the faults he is liable for damages 
besides restitution of price; if the seller did not know of the 
faults he is only liable for the price paid and expenses of the 
sale ; if the horse died in consequence of defauts caches the loss 
is on the seller besides damages. 

The RESPONSIBILITY of the OWNER of a horse for accidents 
caused by the animal when frightened by noise in the streets of 
Paris is well laid down by the fourth Chamber of the Tribunal 
of the Seine {Gazette du Palais, July 12, 1901). TheCompagnie 
des Voitures du Grand Hotel was made to pay to Madame Nicod 
7000 francs damages for injuries received, where the horse 
became frightened on account of a steam-roller and Madame 
Nicod jumped from the vehicle, having just fears of being 
injured. The Court held that in Paris horses should be accus- 
tomed to noise in the street, and particularly to such noises as 
that of a steam-roller. The company was made responsible for 
the act of the horse which belonged to it, and it was of no 
importance in the argument that the horse was frightened by a 
machine. 

Horses (Specially Broken for City Use).- Horses 

IN Paris must be made accustomed to the noises in the 
STREETS. In Epoux Nicod v. Gompagnie des Voitures du Grand 
Hotel, the Court held that the Company was responsible for the 
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actions of the animal which belonged to it, as it mattered 
nothing that the horse was frightened by a steam roller passing 
in the street, and that horses used in Paris should be accus- 
tomed to tumult in the public ways and notably such noise as 
would be occasioned by a machine used for the repairs of the 
road, and that the pleading of force majeure was of no avail in 
such cases. 

The Tribunal of the Seine and the Courts of Appeal of Paris 
have frequently held that horses used in the large towns of 
France and their suburbs should be accustomed to noise, not 
only of various descriptions but noises wholly unforeseen. 
See Gazette du Palais, July 12, 1901 ; October 30, 1889 ; January 
21, 1891 ; January 29, 1896. Recent dpcisions in connection 
with AUTOMOBILES Sustain the above cases. 

Horses (Taxation of). — Horses are taxed as follows : 
In Paris, 25 francs a year for saddle horses ; 20 francs in other 
communes of more than 40,000 inhabitants ; 1 5 francs in com- 
munes of 20,001 inhabitants up to 40,000 inhabitants ; 1 2 francs 
in communes of 10,001 inhabitants up to 20,000; 10 francs in 
communes of 5,001 inhabitants up to 10,000, and 3 francs in 
communes cf 5,000 inhabitants and under. Carriages of four 
wheels are taxed in Paris GO francs a year and of two wheels 
40 francs. Then, following in the above order for communes, 
the taxes are respectively (four wheels) 50, 40, 30, 25, and 
10 francs ; while for two-wheeled vehicles, following the same 
order for communes, 25, 20, 15, 10, 5 francs respectively. 
Mules are considered as in the same category as horses. Those 
who own horses should declare them under a penalty of 
double ta-r. 

Hotels. — An hotel in France is placed in the same category as 
an auherge or inn, and corresponds very much to the word 
" public house " as used in England. The Civil Code declares 
that inn-keepers and hotel-keepers are responsible depositaries 
for the eifects brought to their establishments by travellers 
who lodge with them. The deposit of these kinds of effects 
must be regarded as an obligatory deposit. Hotel-keepers 
and inn-keepers are responsible for thefts of or injury to these 
effects of the traveller whether the theft was committed or 
the damage caused by the domestic^ .or employes of the hotel 
or whether the theft or injury was committed or caused by 
other persons such as travellers, &c., coming and going in and 
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out of the hotel. This responsibility is limited to 1000 francs 
for money and securities and negotiable shares, paper, &c., of 
every kind not absolutelt deposited in the hands of the inn- 
keeper OR HOTEL-KEEPER. The latter are not responsible for 
burglaries committed by force of arms or other irresistible 
superior force. The hotel-keeper or inn-keeper has a lien on 
the effects of a traveller lodging with him for the value of the 
provisions and other charges connected with the traveller's stay 
at the hotel or inn, but these effects of the traveller referred to 
are those effects which he shall have brought to the hotel or 
inn. The Statute of Limitations commences to run against the 
hotel-keeper for his charges in connection with board and 
lodging furnished to the traveller at the end of six months. 

Hotel-keeper (Duties of). — The hotel-keeper, in 
France, is bound to keep his books, containing the names of all 
persons stopping at his hotel, in a very careful manner. Any 
breach of the police regulations in this respect is severely dealt 
with. In this respect the obligations of boarding-house 
keepers, lodging-house keepers, and all persons boarding or 
lodging permanently foreigners or others, are much the same. 
(See "Pensions," "Boarding-houses," also Forms for Application 
and the keeping of what is called a " Police Book.") The Penal 
Code declares that inn-keepers and hotel-keepers convicted of 
having lodged for more than twenty-four hours any one who 
during his sojourn shall have committed a crime of been guilty 
of a misdemeanour shall be civilly responsible for the restitution 
for indemnities and expenses to the benefit of those who shall have 
suffered loss or damage by reason of the crime or misdemeanour. 
The hotel-keeper or inn-keeper is not liable, however, if he 
shall have inscribed the name of the offender in his register, 
stating the name, profession, and domicile of the offender. It 
will be observed that the hotel-keeper is punished in a special 
manner if he has lodged a criminal who commits a crime while 
stopping at his hotel without having entered his name on the 

REGISTER IN CASES WHERE THE CRIMINAL HAS STOPPED AT THE 

HOTEL FOB MORE THAN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. But, as a matter 
of fact, the hotel-keeper is only punished for neglecting to have 
the particulars placed on the register immediately on the 
AERIVAL OF THE GUEST. I explain this at some length in order 
that travellers may understand that what is sometimes an 
annoyance in the way of registration at a French hotel is really 
a matter where the hotel-keeper has no choice unless he is 
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willing to pay a fine. The Penal Code declares that hotel-keepers, 
lodgers, or hirers-out of furnished houses who shall have 
neglected to inscribe immediately, and without leaving any- 
blank in the inscription sheet of a register regularly kept, 
the names, style of, habitual domicile, date of arrival, and date 
of leaving, of every person who shall have passed the night in 
their house ; or who shall have neglected to present this register 
at the times appointed by the police regulations to the proper 
authorities, shall be punished by a fine of from six francs to ten 
francs in addition to being amenable to pay damages in case 
of having lodged a person who turns out to be a criminal caught 
in a crime while actually stopping at his hotel. 

It may be useful to know that a sleeping-car (wagon lit) is 

NOT AN HOTEL. 

Housekecpei?. — A housekeeper is called in some families as 
in English. Another and more general term is femme de charge. 

HuiSSlGP. — The huissier is a bailifi". They are process-servers, 
and serve assignations, sommations, execute judgments, (fee. 
The bailiffs or tip-staff's who serve in the courts to keep order 
are called huissiers avdienciers. This service is compensated by 
a privilege which is to serve papers as between omou&s. The 
huissier audiencier is the more ancient form of the service 
which the bailiff" performed in France. The derivation of the 
word huis, meaning " door," shows this were other proof 
wanting. 

Hunting.— (See " Shooting.") 

Identity. — Amprioans and English people — indeed, all 
ortiiiiners — should invariably carry papers about them proving 
their identity. At all times one is liable to show what are 
called pieces d'identiti or papers establishing one's identity. 
The best of all is the passport (see " Passport ") ; but this is 
not always po^sible and may not be convenient. At the post- 
office, in order to obtain money, &c., the most usual course is to 
show one or more addressed envelopes to one's proper address. 
In Fiance such details, when properly attended to, lessen much 
friction with various authorities. It is the custom and cannot 
be avoided. If one claims letters at the poste restante this 
system has to be observed. If, however, the letter is only ad- 
dressed to initials, no proof of identity is required. In such 
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cases to avoid mistakes French people add some number to the 
initials, as, for instance, " M.X. 3." 

Imppisonment. — imprisonment in connection with com- 
mercial matters, in civil matters, and as against foreigners, was 
abolished by the law of July 22, 1867. Bvt, 

Imprisonment is still in force, for (1) criminal; (2) correc- 
tional ; and (3) simple police matters. 

Imprisonment in lieu of paying fines in criminal, correctional, 
and simple police matters is only carried out five days after 
command to pay. This command (commandement) is made by 
the Eeceveur de Venregistrement et des domaines. 

When imprisonment is ordered at the instance of a private 
person the latter must provide food for the use of the person 
sentenced to imprisonment. If this is not done, then the im- 
prisonment is not carried out. 

When the sentence of imprisonment does not exceed 50 
francs, the term of imprisonment is fixed at from two days to 
twenty days; not exceeding 100 francs, twenty days to forty 
days ; not exceeding 200 francs, forty to sixty days ; not ex- 
ceeding 500 francs, two months to four months ; not exceeding 
2000 francs, four months to eight months ; over 2000 francs, 
one year to two years. In matters of simple police the duration 
of imprisonment in lieu of payment of fines does not exceed five 
days. 

Insolvents who pkove their insolvency, and aged persons (sixty 
years), only have to sufier half the term of imprisonment. 

]jail-is allowed. Persons within certain degrees of relation- 
ship cannot cause each other to be imprisoned. 

In Forma Pauperis. — (See "Assistance Judiciaire.") 

Instruction. — Instruction judiciaire is putting an affair — a 
complaint, (fee, in proper form to be decided by the court. The 
Instruction of a demande begins when the avoues are appointed 
by the parties to the cause. 

Insurance (Life)« — in regard to life insurance in France 
the following extracts are taken from the able i-eport of the 
American Chamber of Commerce on the subject : 

The question of what is called portahiliU or riuiroHliU of the premium 
is one which has been the most frequeatly submitted to the courts. By 
portabiliie is understood the obligation on the part of the insured to 
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pay his premiums at the office or to the banker of the company ; by 
quiralUM is to be understood the sending of a collector to the domicile 
of the insured for the purpose of receiving his premium. If the con- 
tract of insurance define the premium to be "portable" and the 
company persist in lapsing all policies for which the premium has not 
been paid either at the tffice of the company or of one of its bankers, 
the jui-isprudence relieves the society from all responsibility in the event 
of death of the insured before the payment of the last premium due ; 
but, if on one or several occasions the association or company has for 
the convenience of the insured presented the premium at his domicile, 
then and in that case it has been constantly held by the courts of 
France that a derogation and waiver of the portahiliU of the premium 
has been made, and that the society remains responsible, even though 
the insured had not paid his last due premium, unless an act cxtra- 
iudiciaire had been performed giving him a limited space of time in 
which to pay that premium. This act resembles a protest, and the 
contention of the jurisprudence is that when a premium has been 
rendered quirable it falls under the conditions of the common law, and 
such extra-judiciaire act is necessary to disengage the responsibility of 
the company. 

Marine insurance is the most ancient form in France. The 
Civil Code became law in 1804, when fire insurance was not 
very important, and its enormous growth was not anticipated 
by the framers of the Code. In the Revolution, French insurance 
companies practically disappeared, but were revived in 1816 — or 
after the Civil Code was in operation. Hence there are no 
special provis-ions for fire insurance as such. The provisions 
relating to marine insurance apply mutatis mutaiidis. 

IntCPdit. — An interdit, as understood by French law, is what 
is called in American and English law non compos mentis. The 
Civil Code defines the conditions under which interdiction is 
pronounced. The conditions are three — viz., habitual imbecility 
or idiocy (imbecillite), insanity (demence), and furmxr (violent 
madness). Imbecillite is defined by the French legal writers to 
be feeblenets of spirit caused by absence or obliteration of 
ideas ; demence, a mental derangement where there is an absence 
of the reasoning faculty ; undfureur where the insanity is such 
as to lead the patient to acts of violence which are a source of 
danger to himself, or others, or both. When a person is proved 
to be in one of the three mental conditions mentioned in the 
code before a competent court {premiere instance) he is pro- 
nounced interdit or incapable of managing his own aflairs, and 
hence forbidden to legally do so. A guardian is then appointed 
who is called a tiiteur. The position of the interdit is similar to 
. that of a minor. A husband is preferred as the guardian of 
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his wife interdife, and a wife is preferred as the guardian of her 
husband interdit. "When the disease is cured or ceases to exist 
the interdiction is removed by means of a formal withdrawal of 
the interdiction, called a mainhtee. 

The procedure in connection with interdiction is by petition 
on the pait of one of the parents or relations. Evidence as to 
the facts alleged is reduced to writing. The person who is declared 
to be thus incapable is called an interdit. 

IntCPGSt* — The legal rate of interest in France is fixed at 5 
per cent, in civil matters and 6 per cent, in commercial 
affairs. 

When it can be proved that a loan has been agreed upon at 
a rate exceeding that allowed by the law, the lender shall be 
condemned by the tribunal having jurisdiction of the affair to 
restore the excess if he has received it or suffer a reduction of 
the capital sum to that amount. The lender can ha even sent 
before a correctional court if it can be proved that he is an 
HABITUAL USURER. Then, if convicted of this offence, he shall 
be condemned to pay a fine not exceeding the half of the 
capital loaned at usurious rates. If, added to this, there has 
been swindling cairied on by him, he shall be sentenced in 
addition to the fine to a term of imprisonment not exceeding 
two years. 

Intervals for ansAveping^ assig-nations, cita- 
tions en conciliations, &e.— (See " Time.") 

Intime. — An intirm is the respondent in an appeal, 

Investments in France. — (See "Finance and 
Banking.") 

Invoices (Consular). — (See " U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Journal. — (See " Tradesman.") 

The journal which a tradesman is bound to keep, in France, 
must show daily assets and liabilities, business transactions, 
negotiations, acceptances or endorsement of bills. In short, 
all that he receives and pays on any account whatever. It 
must appear, also, what sums are expended each month jn con- 
nection with the business, 
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Judgement (" Sig-nification " of Judgment).— 

A signification of judgment is the acte bywhich notice is given, 
by means of a huissier (bailiff) to an interested party, with copy 
of the judgment. 

This signification differs from an expedition of judgment, 
which is either a simple copy furnished to any one, or it is an 
expedition exicuioire or avee grosse {engrossement'). A judgment 
cannot be executed except when a certain formula is added, 
beginning with the words Ripublique fra/n^aise. An nom, du 
people fran^is," and concluding with En consequence, le Presi- 
dent de In Repuhlique frangaise inande et ordonne, &c. This 
expedition is delivered by the clerk of the court {greffier), who 
alone has the right to perform this act. (See " Opposition.") 

Judgements. — (See " Foreign Judgments," " Jugement.") 

Jug^e. — The word juge has a technical meaning, being applied, 
in the strict signification of the term, only to Judges of the 
Peace, Judges of the Tribunal of First Instance, and the Tribunal 
of Commerce. Members of the Cows {Cow d'Appel or Cour 
de Cassation) are called Conseillers. 

Juge d'InstPUetion. — This important official is attached 
to EACH TRIBUNAL d'arrondissement. He sees that the laws are 
carried out in the interests of society. His special duties are 
in connection with crimes and misdemeanours committed within 
the jurisdiction of his court. The machinery of the law is put 
in motion, so far as the Juge d'Instruction is concerned, by an 
ordinary denunciation, by a written complaint, or by orders 
from the Procureur de la Repvhlique, &c. Thereupon the Juge 
d'Instruction, after looking into the matter appearing to be a 
misdemeanour or crime, issues a protest called a Mandat de 
comparution, inviting the person supposed to be guilty (but, 
observe, he is not accused yet), and an investigation begins. If 
the person desired to call refuses to do so, then the Juge d'In- 
struction takes sterner measures and issues a Mandat d'amener 
or command to policemen to bring the person sought for to him 
nolens volens. Now comes the examination. If the examination 
shows conclusively that the supposed crime or misdemeanour 
has been committed by the person brought to the Juge d'In- 
struction, then this person is discharged. But if the magistrate 
is not sure — is not satisfied as to what the position of the person 
under examination really is, then he issues a Mandat de Depdt, 
PV cletention, until the affair is cleared up, If the facts brought 
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before the notice of the Juge d' Instruction show a p-imd facie 
case, the accused is kept in confinement by virtue of a Mcmdai 
d' Arret. But this cannot be done until the accused has had his 
case reviewed by the Ministere Public (which see). At this 
stage the Juge d' Instruction draws up a report to the Proeureur 
de la RepvMique and awaits his orders. If no legal offence has 
been committed, the Juge d'lnstru^itionArsjwsM^&n ordonmmce 
de non lieu. If the offence is a breach of the police by-laws 
the accused is sent before the Tribunal de Simple Police. If a 
misdemeanour has been committed, then the accused is sent 
before the Tribunal de Police Correctionnelle (or criminal side of 
the Tribunal d'Arrondissement. If a crime has been committed, 
then the accused is sent before the Ghambre d^s Mises en Accu- 
sation. This Ghambre des Mises en Accusation corresponds very 
largely to our Grand Jury. If a " true bill " be found the 
accused is sent before the Gour d' Assises. 

Jug^es de Paix. — It may be said without reserve that 
the decisions of the Juges de Paix in France are impartial, 
and sound in law as well. The French gentlemen who 
preside at these courts have the faculty of disposing of 
cases with a marvellous rapidity. No study of French cha- 
racter could possibly be complete without spending much 
time at these interesting courts. The characteristic note 
of these proceedings is the familiarity displayed on all sides. 
Now this familiarity never goes too far. The fact must never 
be forgotten that the Juge de Paix acts in the capacity of a 
father of a family [pere de fa/mille). The scenes which occur in 
these courts are sometimes so irresistibly funny as to evoke 
roars of laughter. The most striking feature of these scenes is 
the wit of the Juge and the witty repartee of the parties to the 
suit. One frequently sees the genius of Beaumarchais exempli- 
fied in his countrymen of to-day. With all this fun a lawyer 
will never fail to discern the astute cleverness of the French 
Juge de Paix — his knowledge of human nature, his knowledge 
of the law and its application, his tact, and, above all, his high 
moral character and probity. 

Certainly there was never a more brilliant example of a 
model Juge de Paix than that genial French gentleman and 
scholar the late M. N. A. Carr6, of the First Arrondissement of 
Paris. The bells of St. Germain I'Auxerrois, which he loved so 
well, sound no longer to announce the opening of his court — 
they toll to the memory of a good man who is passed and gone. 
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Jug^ement. — A judgment must be distinguished from arret. 
The former applies to the decisions of the inferior courts, such 
as the courts of the Juge de Paix, Tribunal of Commerce, 
Gonseils de Prud'hommes. The decisions of the higher courts, 
such as the CoK-r die Cassation and the Cours d'Appel, are dis- 
tinguished by the term arret. When the two parties appear, 
then the judgment rendered is called a.jugement contradictoire ; 
but when only one of the parties appears, then the decision is a 
juyement par defaut, or judgment by default. A jugement is 
en premier ressort when it can be appealed from, and when it 
cannot be appealed from it is en dernier ressort. It is very im- 
portant that foreigners should know that after they obtain a 
jugement in a cause in which they are interested there is a tax 
to be paid within twenty days. If this tax is not paid within 
that time the double tax is inflicted. It is by paying attention 
to details of this kind that much annoyance can be avoided.- A 
jugement is rendered by a plurality of votes of the judges. If 
you desire to have a copy of a jugement it will be necessary to 
bespeak it by your legal adviser. A copy of a jugement is 
not called, technically, a copie, but an expedition de jugement. 
A jugement has the eifoct of a judicial mortgage {hypotheque 
judiciaire) over all the property, present and future, of the 
losing party, providing that the winning party inscribes the 
judgment at the Bureau des Hypoihieques. Thereupon a right of 
action nouvelU arises to execute the provisions of the judgment, 
and this right of action lasts for thirty years. (See " Foreign 
Judgments.") 

Jupy d'ExpPOpPiation.— (See " Eminent Domain.") 

Jupy Duty. — Americans and English people, in common with 
other aliens, are exempt from jury duty in France. Being 
domiciliated in France by d&cret under the provisions of the 
Civil Code does not confer any political rights of which jury 
duty is one. It would flow, however, of course, from naturali- 
sation. The decision of a French jury is taken by a majority 
of votes. The vote is taken by written ballot-papers, on which 
is inscribed, Su/r mon honneur et ma conscience ma dicla/ration 
est {pui or non) as to the culpability or not of the accused, or as 
to attenuating circumstances. No vote is counted as a vote in 
favour of the accused. (See Law of May 13, 1836.) There is 
no jury in the trial of civil cases. Only questions of fact in 
criminal trials are submitted to them. (See " Domicile.") 
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Keys. — It is a custom in Paris for the tenant on leaving the 
premises where he has resided to leave with the concierge the 
key or keys of the premises. A tenant must leave the keys of 
his apartment with the concierge if he leaves the premises 
during the delay ensuing upon his "notice" to the landlord. 
This is a custom of Paris. The tenant, however, in this case 
must have taken away everything belonging to him. The usage 
is logical, inasmuch as the proprietor should be encouraged and 
aided in letting his property to another tenant. 

Law in France (Avho are subject to).— Every one 

living on French territory is subject to the French police 
laws. The real property of foreigners is governed by French 
law. The French law follows a Frenchman or Frenchwoman 
wherever they may go, and they are subject to the law of 
France. On the other hand, certain laws of foreigners follow 
them in France ; for instance, the law of one's country 
follows him to France in regard to his personcd property, 
and consequently his power to dispose of it by will, &c. 
His personal status also remains unchanged. The French 
courts apply foreign laws to foreigners, but only on con- 
dition that such laws are not contrary to police regulations 
or good morals generally. Thus a Turk cannot defend himself 
from the consequences of the crime of bigamy, simply because 
in his country bigamy is not a crime. (But see article on 
" Frenchmen — who are, and who are not.") 

Law. — (U.S. Consul-General does not advise on points of law. 
See "U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Lease. — A lease may be verbal or written. In case of verbal 
leases the best way to determine its character and conditions is 
to examine the receipts for payment {quiitcmces). If, in case 
of a verbal lease, there has not been carried into effect, and one 
of the parties contests the point that there was any agree- 
ment, only the person who alleges that there was no lease can 
testify on oath to ihat effect — no other witne-^^ses. If a verbal 
lease has begun to run, but before the first term for payment 
has expired, there is a dispute as to the price to be paid, then, 
as nothing can be shown, naturally, by way of receipt for pay- 
ment establishing the conditions, the landlord alone will be 
believed on oath as to what the price really was. However, the 
lessee can, if he wishes to pay for it, apply for the appointment 
of experts, whose evidence will be taken in court. 
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Lease — {continiied). 

Competition of Tenants. 

A landlord is prohibited by a custom of trade or " usage" 
from letting premises in the same building to several tenants 
in the same line of trade or manufactoi-y without the consent of 
the tenant in the said trade or manufactory who first obtained 
a lease in the said building. In other words, if I am a hatter 
and lease premises for carrying on my trade, my landlord is not 
allowed to lease premises in this building where I am established 
to another hatter unless I consent to the arrangement. But it 
is important to observe that this disability on the part of the 
landlord does not apply to the liberal professions, such as 

MEDICAL PEACTITIONERS, DENTISTS, NURSES, and SO on. The 

reason for this distinction is clear. A dentist depends on his 
PERSONAL clientele, whereas a hatter depends principally on the 
location of his shop. 

Duties of Tenant. 

He must pay for the registration of the lease unless the terms 
of the lease are to the contrary. 

Expulsion op Tenant. 

A tenant can be expelled from an apartment, (fee, by the 
landlord for not keeping his contract, for not paying his rent, 
and, lastly, for not having sufficient furniture in his apartment 
to guarantee the rent. The French law is very clear on these 
points. (See " Furniture " and " Saisie.") 

Obligations op the Landlorp. 

The landlord (bailleur) is obliged by the Civil Code to deliver 
to the lessee the place leased ; to keep this place in a condition 
fit for use and give quiet enjoyment during the currency of the 
lease. The place (by this is understood the house, apartment, 
villa, &c.) must be in a good state of repair when the lessee 
enters into possession. He must keep it so, although this does 
not include reparations locatives, or tenant's repairs. (See 
" Reparations Locatives.'') The landlord warrants the place 
free from faults or defects of construction which would afiV ct 
the use and enjoyment of the place. And this is the case when 
even the lessee did not know that any fault or defect existed 
after entering. 
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Rent. 

The date of payment of the rent should be fixed by the 
terms of the lease. When no such stipulation is made, then 
the customs of the place prevail as to the date of payment. 
At Paris there is a custom that when the rent does not exceed 
400 francs a year the rent becomes due on the 8th of the term 
or quarter — i.e., the 8th of January, April, July, and October. 
When the rent is over 400 francs, rent is due on the 15th of 
the above-mentioned months. At Bordeaux rents are paid 
in advance every three months ; at Orleans, Auxerre, Metz, 
twice a year. In other parts of France the customs vary. If 
there is no stipulation and no custom of the place, then the 
rent is due at the end of the year. 

Repairs (RipAEATioNS Locatives). 

"What are called reparations locatives are often the subject of 
bitter disputes between landlord and tenant. The lease (bail) 
often contains clauses prescribing what these repairs are to be. 
In some classes of leases such a clause is advantageous and likely 
to save misunderstandings. It is advisable that such clause follow 
closely on the lines laid down in the Code for cases where no 
express stipulation is made. The Code says that, if there is no 
clause in the lease to the contrary, the reparations locatives are 
those designated as such by the usages of the place, and among 
others the repairs to be made are hearths, back of the chimneys, 
chimney-piece, and frame, doing up the walls of roonis to a 
height of a metre from the floor, floors and tiles, if any part is 
broken; windows (unless broken by hailstones, or other extra- 
ordinary accidents or unavoidable cause for which the lessee is 
not holden responsible) ; doors and " French " windows, wooden 
partitions, closing shutters (of a shop), hinges, bolts, and key- 
holes (locks). But none of these reparations locatives are at the 
charge of the lessee if necessary on account of old age or un- 
avoidable circumstances. The cleansing of wells and sewers 
used to be at the cost of the landlord ; it is now at the cost of 
the tenant. Leases, however, made before the passing of the 
new regulation are not changed in this respect. Of course, any 
agreement can be made as to this or any other matter in the 
terms of the lease. Suppose there is a clause as to repairs 
which is found to be obscure and not clear as to just what is 
undertaken to be done, then in that case the Code ^ says the 
contract roust be interpreted in favour of the lessee, The term 
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" old age '' above referred to means not only what the words 
literally signify. It means more than this, viz., reasonable 
wear and tear. But this does not excuse negligence. He must 
provide against dampness, for instance, by airing the rooius 
sufficiently and taking other measures. The lessee should not. 
be unreasonable in regard to these repairs. He is bound to 
care for his dwelling as " a father of a famil}'," as the Code 
prescribes. Thus he must have the chimneys cleaned and at 
his own expense, and if the chimney should catch fire and a 
part become damaged he must have this repaired unless he can 
prove satisfactorily that there was some fault in the construc- 
tion. He must repair the paillasses de cuisine or tiles on the 
stove, also the bottom of the oven. The windows and mirrors 
must be clean, as the lessee is supposed to have received them 
in good condition. Extra keyholes in a door must be repaired 
by another plank in the door if the lessor demands it ; holes 
made in the walls by nails for the purpose of hanging pictures, 
or for placing curtain hooks or rods or " crown " of a bed, &c., 
need not be repaired. The reason for this is that the walls 
were only used in these cases for the use (destination) for which 
they were intended. If curtain-rods are broken or pulleys or 
hooks damaged then they must be repaired. Gratings to the 
balcony must be repaired by the lessee. It appears by a recent 
decision that the lessor cannot hold the outgoing lessee's furni- 
ture for security for payment of the repairs. The Code states 
clearly that a lessee is responsible for all damages and losses 
during his occupation or currency of his lease which he cannot 
prove were occasioned without his fault. In other words, the 
burden of proof or onus probandi lies on the lessee to show by 
satisfactory proof that such losses or damage were not attribut- 
able to his fault or negligence. (See " Disinfection.") 

" Saisie-Gagerie '' (Distress). 

If the landlord has reason to think that the tenant intends to 
move away his furniture clandestinely he can obtain an order 
of Court whereby the furniture can besoldby a bailiff (/i«issi«?-) 
and the rent due paid from the proceeds. 

Sub -Lease". 

Unless sub-leasing is expressly forbidden by the terms of the 
lease a lessee can always sub-lease, 
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Termination of. 

If there is no written lease neither of the parties can cancel 
the lease without having regard to the usages of the place where 
the dwelling is situated. A lease, otherwise, is terminated, 
whether the lease is verbal or written, at the expiration of the 
term for which the dwelling was taken. That is to say, no 
notice is necessnry to be given. On the last day of the lease at 
noon the keys should be given to the proprietor. In case the 
tenant refuses to leave at this time the landlord can have him 
peremptorily expelled. 

Verbal. 

For a verbal lease there is a form of agreement or memo- 
randum which is used in France. (See " Formp.") In such 
cases the usual conditions of a lease prevail. But note that 
the lessee agrees to furnish the apartment or room, ifec, 
with furniture of a sujQBcient value to guarantee the rent and 
taxes. The value of the furniture must equal three months' 
rent if the rent is not paid in advance. This is a condition 
laid down by the Civil Code and is, therefore, a legal 
right. (See " Furpiture.") The lessee is further bound by 
this form to make the reparations locatives qui poun-ont etre 
necessaires. This means the repairs which may be necessary, 
so as to leave the place as the tenant found it, reasonable 
wear and tear not included. To avoid all misunderstand- 
ings on this score, do not hesitate to establish in a formal 
manner the condition of the place when the tenant enters into 
possession. By attending to this seemingly unnecessary for- 
mality much time and trouble may be saved. The paper 
establishing this condition of the place is called an etat delieux. 
(See " Etat de Lieux." See also " Forms.") 

Le^al Tender. — Besides the money of France, the money 
of Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece is assimilated with 
that of France by the Convention Monetaire of 1885. Money of 
the Papal States is not legal tenderin France. All French moneys 
coined before 1864 are not accepted. Italian silver money of 
20 centimes, 50 centimes, 1 franc, and 2 francs, have ceased to 
be legal tender since 1880. Provided that the money is per- 
fectly good, and legal tender, no one can refuse it in payment 
without being liable to a fine of from 6 to 10 francs. Bank- 
notes of the Bank of France are perfectly valid payment pro- 
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vided the date ot their emission and number are visible. Copper 
or bronze money is legal tender up to 5 francs unless larger 
amounts are agreed to be taken in payment. The party being 
paid is not obliged to make change for a bank-note. (See table 
of " Good Money.") 

Lien. — (See " Attorney." " Avocat.") 

Letters of Credit. — (See " Finance and Banking.") 

Licence (Patente). — -Licence to do business in France is 
not of formal application, but is a matter of taxation. The 
receipt for taxes paid for transacting business at a fixed address 
constitute a licence. 

Licitation. — A licitation is the sale to the highest bidder in 
cases where joint-owners cannot divide a thing amongst them- 
selves ; as, for instance, a house. 

Lig^ht (JOUP). — Frerch law does not permit the creation of 
an easement such as light or a window in a party-wall {mur 
mitoyen) without the neighbour's consent. 

Limitations. — The Civil Code defines prescription as a 
" means of acquiring or of freeing oneself after a certain lapse 
of time and under the conditions determined by the law." 
The French preso'iption comprises what American lawyers call 
prescription and limitations. By the former term is understood 
in America " the manner of acquiring property by a long, 
honest, and uninterrupted possession or use during the time 
required by law." By the latter or limitations is understood 
" a bar to the alleged right of a plaintiff to recover in an action 
caused by the lapse of a certain time appointed by law, or it is 
the end of the time appointed by law during which a party 
may sue for and recover a right." (See Bouvier's "Law 
Dictionary.") 

So that under the head of prescription in F;ance we have 
two separate points, viz., " acquiring" (title) and "liberating " 
(as from a debt). 

Thiety Years. 

All actions whether real or personal are prescribed by thirty 
years. It is sufficient for the person setting up title by pre- 
scription under this article of tlie Oi\ il Code to simply prove 
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Liimitations — {continued), 

that he has been in possession for thirty years. Good faith is 
always presumed. The holder, in good faith, of a regular title 
to real estate cannot be dispossessed after ten years by the 
true owner if the latter resides within the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Appeal where the property is situated. If the true 
owner resides outside the jurisdiction of this Court of Appeal, 
then prescription does not apply until the completion of twenty 
years. 

In regard to what is known in America as the Statute of 
Limitations in connection with debts (sometimes called " out- 
lawed debts ") the following are the periods respectively for 
different kinds of debts : 

Six Months. 

Fees of professors and teachers of sciences and arts for 
lessons given by the month ; hotel-keepers and restaurant- 
keepers for board and lodging furnished ; labourers and work- 
people for payment of their day's wages and materials. 

One Year. 

Actions by bailiffs (huissiers) for payment of their fees and 
for commissions which they execute ; merchants who sell wares 
to persons who are not in trade ; boarding-school teachers for 
what is due to them in connection with their pupils ; masters 
for the price due them by their apprentices; servants who 
hire themselves out by the yeax. 

Two Years. 

Doctors, surgeons, dentists, midwives, chemists, and dispen- 
sers, for their visits, operations, and medicines respectively. 
The fees of doctors are due when the patient recovers or dies. 
This is certainly the prevailing legal opinion as regards 
prescription. (See " Prescription.") Also lawyers (avmoes) 
for the payment of their expenses and salaries, counting from 
the day judgment was obtained or compromise obtained between 
the parties to an action, or until the revocation of the lawyer. 
In regard to affairs not completed, a lawyer can charge for 
expenses and fees which have run, up to five years. 

In these cases, where there is a question of fees and payments 
for debts, services, merchandise, &c., the prescription is not 
interrupted except by such causes as an a,ccounting, an acte or 
document under private or ordinary signature of the parties, 
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Limitations — (continued). 

or a notarial document, or a citation to appear in Court. A 
mere continuation of services, materials or work does not 
interrupt the course of the prescription. 

Five Yeabs. 

Judges and lawyers {avoues) are discharged from liability in 
regard to documents in their keeping when five years have 
elapsed after judgment. 

So also for the same period, arrears for perpetual incomes 
and life annuities, alimony or maintenance, house-rent, price 
for farms and country property, interest on money loaned, and 
generally all that is payable by the year or at regular periods 
of lefs duration. 

Otherwise the general prescription or Statute of Limitations is 

THIRTY TEARS. 

All actions relating to bills of exchange and to promissory 
notes signed by merchants, traders or bankers, or for business 
purposes, are barred after five years from the date of the protest, 
or from the last judicial proceeding, if judgment has not been 
delivered or if the debt has not been acknowledged by a 
separate document. ^Nevertheless, debtors are bound, if required, 
to state upon oath that they owe nothing fmther, and their 
widows, heirs and assigns must also swear that to the best of 
their belief nothing is owing. 

All actions against agents and carriers for loss or damage to 
goods are barred after six months, in the case of goods sent to 
places in France, and after a year in the case of goods forwarded 
to foreign countries. In case of loss the prescription com- 
mences from the day when the goods should have been delivered, 
and in case of damage, from the date of delivery of the goods 
without prejudice to actions in cases of fraud or breach 
of trust. 

The widow of a debtor or heirs, or the guardian of minor 
children can go into the witness-box and make oath that they 
had no knowledge of the debt in question, and this denial of 
knowledge bars the debt, and the Statute of Limitations applies. 
It is tantamount to an affidavit. But it should be noted that 
the judge cannot of his own initiative administer the oath to 
the widow or guardian or heirs. It must be spontaneous on 
the p«rt of the widow, &c. 

Loans— Raising.— (See " Finance and Banking.") 
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Livpet de Famille. — A Um-et de familh is a book 
furnished to newly married couples in certain towns of France, 
in which a record of births, &c., is kept by the founders of 
the new family. It is not unlike the custom of furnishing a 
newly married couple with a " family Bible " containing blank 
pages for entries of a similar nature. 

Magasins G^n^raUX. — ^Following the custom in vogue 
in England in connection with dock warrants, there are in 
France since 1858 Government store-houses where goods and 
merchandise can be stored, and a receipt {recepisSe) and warrant 
given thereupon to the person who stores them. Upon this 
receipt and bulletin or either of them a number of transactions 
can arise. The title to the property stored — of which a descrip- 
tion is given in the receipt and warrant — ^passes by endorsement 
from seller to purchaser. In case of a sale where no previous 
pledge exists, both papers referred to pass to the purchaser. If 
the holder of the warrant and receipt desires to effect a loan 
he has only to detach the warrant and retain the receipt — the 
goods or merchandise are then pledged. The holder of the 
warrant can endorse it to another, and so on in the same 
manner. The endorsement of the ricipissS operates as a sale. 
The holder of the 7'ic^pissi cannot remove the merchandise 
from the Magasin General until he has paid what is due to the 
holder of the warrant with interest. The Magasins Gin^raux 
agrees par I'Etai in Paris are at 12 nie de Lyon. (See " Mont 
de Piet6," " Loans," " Pledge," " Finances," " Vente k r6m6r6.") 
While magasins gen&raux, or docks, are of English origin, 
the system has spread, says J. Ruben de Couder in his 
Bictionnaire du Droit Commercial, to Holland and Germany. 

The magasins ginh-aux are useful in several ways. They 
serve as warehouses at a moderate expense, and save a merchant 
the salaries and risks of employes to look after the goods. The 
risks of fire and thieves are reduced to nil ; they afford a most 
efficacious means of security for advances of money ; and, lastly, 
they serve as warehouses for the Customs Department. They 
are purely private enterprises, though under Government 
surveillance. Any one can create magasins genSraux in France, 
and companies can be formed to found and conduct them. 
They can be conducted for one kind of merchandise or any and 
all kinds. They are not for goods destined to be sold or 
used for security for loans, but for warehouses simply, where 
merchants store goods bought at wholesale to sell in small 
quantities. 

K 
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Main MOPte. — Biens de main morte (mortmain) is property 
upon which there is no mutation tax because the owner is not 
capable of dying. There is a tax imposed to equalise this 
state of things, and represents death-dues and transfer taxes. 
Thus real property belonging to departments, communes, hos- 
pitals, seminaries, charitable institutions, &c., are subject to 
an annual tax of 70 centimes in the franc of the principal 
ground-tax. 

Majority. — In both sexes majority is attained at twenty-one 
years of age. There are certain exceptions in connection with 
marriage (see "Marriage"), otherwise at twenty-one years of 
age a Frenchman can do everything which appertains to the 
status of a French citizen. On attaining his or her majority a 
young man or woman born of a foreign parent in France 
(see " French Citizens — who are not "), and domiciled in France, 
can choose French or foreign citizenship. To retain the 
nationality of the parents an attestation in due form of the 
foreign Government in question is necessary. This attestation 
must be affixed to the declaration of choice of citizenship. A 
man who' does not make this formal choice of nationality is 
liable to military service like any born Frenchman, The law 
in this case presumes that the foreigner in question has chosen to 
remain a Frenchman. (See also " Emancipation.") 

Remarks by Mr. Vignaud. 

In regard to Art. 8, § 4, of the Civil Code, declaring that 
a child of a foreigner becomes a French citizen if, on attaining 
his majority and during the following year he does not decline 
French citizenship, deserves attention. The comments of 
Mr. Henry Vignaud, First Secretary of the United States 
Embassy at Paris, are very interesting. Mr. Vignaud says : 
" The son of an American, born in France, can claim the 
nationality of his father, but he must be supported in his claim 
by his Government. He cannot himself go to the French 
authorities and say, ' I claim the nationality of my father.' 
He must bring in support of his claim an attestation from his 
Government. The United States Embassy does not make any 
such attestation, and declines to take any action in such case 
when the applicant has been born in France, lived in France 
all his life, and never lived in the United States. If the appli- 
cant desires to go to the United States and establish himself 
there he will be entitled to American citizenship, and, conse- 
quently, entitled to a passport. So the applicant has to prove 
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MaJ OPity— {continued). 

himself entitled to this attestation referred to in the Code. If 
this son of an American born in France be the son of a French 
naturalised American, the privilege of a disclaimer as a French 
citizen is denied him by the French Government. 

" In regard to miUtary service in France, that concerns many 
Americans who are naturalised. A Frenchman who has not 
performed his military service has not the right to be naturalised 
in any other country without the consent of his Government. 
So, if a Frenchman is naturalised in the United States before 
he has discharged all his military service in France, and returns 
to France with even an American passport and naturalisation 
papers as an American citizen, the French Government regard 
him as still a French citizen. They do not deny that he is an 
American — but they consider that he is French to the extent 
that he has military duty to perform. The French Govern- 
ment consider that a Frenchman has the right to renounce 
French citizenship only after he has served in the active army 
and the reserve of the active army. When this has been 
done, and the Frenchman has been naturalised and returns 
to France, the United States Embassy protects him as an 
American citizen. 

" If the son of an American parent, however, happens to be 
born in France, and accompanies his father to the United States 
and lives there, and happens to come back to France, then, should 
the French authorities desire to claim him, the United States 
Embassy would be bound to protect him on the ground that the 
son of an American is an American, and, in this case, has shown 
his intention to be an American by residing in the United States. 
On the other hand, if he lives here with his father and declines 
to return to the United States, the Embassy declines to inter- 
fere." (See " Residence in France.") 

Mapriag»e. 

General View op Feench MAERiAaES. 

The American marriage may be considered as an individual 
system : the French marriage a mutual system. The former is 
workable under certain conditions where the latter would be 
obviously impracticable. 

The French family is a domestic insurance society, while the 
American family is hardly secure without provident policies in 
some of the mighty insurance companies of the country. Com- 
pare life insurance in America with life insurance in France 
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MaPPiage— (contmMed). 

(largely composed of American companies), and then compare 
the marriage hf e insurance system of the Code with the lack of 
material provision under analogous circumstances in America. 

Over and over again have American women on a passing 
visit to Paris asserted their aversion to the French system of 
marriage, principally on account of the " odious dot " required 
by their prospective husbands or French wooers, or the wooers 
of other young American girls. " The Frenchman is mercenary," 
they say ; "he marries the girl for money, and then he only 
thinks of how he can waste this money, and thus reduce the 
unfortunate wife to penury." 

There are good husbands and bad husbands, but very much 
can be said for the French system in protecting a wife from a 
bad husband. 

First of all, the dot is not obligatory by law, although its 
encouragement may be taken for granted. The dot is " the 
property which the wife brings to the husband to defray the 
charges of the household." A critical examination of the Code 
will show that the dominant idea of the dot is to defray the 
charges of the household only, and not designed to keep the 
husband in idleness and encourage him to live in an extrava- 
gant or vicious manner. The future wife who does not see to it 
that her marriage portion is properly protected before the 
marriage takes place (and it can be, and generally is, properly 
protected) has no one but herself or her parents or other advisers 
to thank if her great step in life turns out unhappily from a 
material point of view. But sometimes the most absolute 
safeguards are annulled by a stroke of the pen on the part of 
the wife. 

The husband, in any case, does not appropriate her money 
outright, as his right by law. His is a sacred trust, and the 
money brought to him is his on trust. This is not because the 
husband is supposed to be a gentleman or a punctiliously 
honourable man, but because the law obliges the husband to be 
a sort of trustee for — not his wife only, but for the two of them 
considered as one individual. Thus the wife has a mortgage on 
his property for her dotal property the moment she is married. 
She has nothing to do to put this property under mortgage. It 
is simply a matter of law, and is, in fact, automatic. Her hus- 
band's property must indemnify her if he should waste her 
dot. 

The husband takes this dot in trust, because both he and 
his wife must accept a responsibility which is left, in American 
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law, entirely to the affection or kindness or even charity of the 
married pair. For the latter must, if required, take care of 
their parents-in-law. On the ground of sentiment the husband 
is to be pitied ! He must either give his father-in-law and 
his mother-in-law a place in his household, if required, or, 
if he does not wish this, he must find them a home, and if 
he refuses this his legal parents can sue him and recover what is 
thus due ! 

The only " solace " in all this is in the thought that if he or 
. his wife, or both of them, are in need, they can, in turn, compel 
by law their legal parents to support them in an analogous 
manner. 

Thus you have one very strong motive for a French married 
couple to keep together, for they have not only been united by 
marriage tie and relationships, but they have opted by virtue 
of this marriage to have one bank account, and the law sees 
that this theory is carried out, unless by previous and deliberate 
contract this plan is modified. This explains, to a great extent, 
much of the exclusiveness which is instinctive in a French 
family. 

Now suppose a child is born of the marriage. Instantly by 
the silent, inflexible operation of the law, and by no arrange- 
ment or freedom of choice on the part of the child's parents, a 
new trust springs into existence. That little child puts forth 
his innocent finger and says, in effect, to his parents, " I forbid 
you to ever dispose of more than one-half of your property by 
giving it away or disposing of it by will ! " So the " unfortu- 
nate husband " is fettered in a way no American husband is 
restricted, for the latter can do what he wishes with his own, 
whereas the French husband is a " slave of the law." It 
is, however, true that the father may squander money over 
which the child has no control. The mother then must 
act in her interests, which may largely affect those of her 
child. 

If a married man dies intestate, his wife is provided for by law 
to, at least, the extent of the enjoyment of a fourth of the estate, 
and she may get the entire estate outright. She, or a wise 
parent, has anticipated anything further than this before she 
married, and so we must look to the marriage contract to see 
how she stands. In certain cases she gets all the property 
which she contributed, or which was contributed to the estate 
which sprang into existence at her marriage. In any case her 
children are not dependent upon any caprice of extravagance 
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on the part of the father, for the law will not permit property 
to be alienated to their prejudice. 

A wasteful or inexperienced man in business matters or 
speculations can be saved from ruining the property of the 
married partnership in France by the wife applying for a 
separation of goods. 

The conseiljudiciaire •which -prevails in some of the American 
States in a modified form, and which places a husband under 
control in regard to spending property, is a great protection to 
a wife and children, and can be invoked in France. 

The foregoing general observations on marriage in France 
appeared in an article under my name in the Paris edition of 
the JSTew York Herald, March 24, 1901. 

"Who can Makry. 

The law as to what bars an American or English woman from 
marrying is too well known in those countries for any comment 
here. Americans and English persons of both sexes have no 
special restrictions which require special explanation. But 
where a French man or woman marries, no matter in what part 
of the world, he or she is bound to follow the law of France as 
to certain requirements of the French law. Otherwise the 
marriage is voidable for the period of one year, on the French- 
man or French woman returning to France. Section 170 of the 
Civil Code says : " Marriage contracted in a foreign country 
{i.e., any country other than France) between French and 
between French and foreigners shall be valid if celebrated 
according to the usual forms of that foreign country provided 
that it was preceded by the publications prescribed in Article 
63, and provided that the French person has done nothing in 
contravention of the provisions contained in the preceding 
chapter (chapter i.)." This chapter provides that the man 
must be eighteen and the woman fifteen years of age ; that the 
consent of the parents must be obtained ; that the contracting 
parties were not barred by degree of relationship. Another 
section of the Code provides that " within three months after 
returning to France the marriage celebrated in a foreign 
country must be registered." 

Peohibited Degrees. 
Marriage between ascendants and descendants, between 
brother and sister and connections by marriage of the same 
degree. Marriages between uncle and niece, aunt and nephew, 
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and brothers- and sisters-in-law, though prohibited, may be 
allowed for weighty reasons by the President of the Republic, 
who can grant a dispensation. 

Age fob Marriage. 

The man must have completed his eighteenth year and the 
woman her fifteenth year. The President of the Republic, 
however, can grant a dispensation in respect to age, for weighty 
reasons. Up to the age of twenty-five in the case of the man 
and twenty-one in the case of the woman the consent of the 
parents must be obtained. If this consent cannot be obtained, 
then the child may issue a sort of summons called acte respec- 
ftoeux, served on the parents or others acting in the parents' 
position. 

Where Held. 

The marriage must be celebrated before the offioier de I'etat 
civil, or Mayor of the Commune of one of the two parties, and 
must be public. 

ACTES DE MarIAGE. 

One of the most vexatious points for foreigners in France is 
in connection with the necessary papers and documents for 
enabling the State official to perform the ceremony. These 
documents are : (1) The bans, or publications, which must be 
posted up twice at an interval of eight days, on the notice board 
of the town hall ; (2) acte de naissance, or birth regLstration 
notice. When this is not obtainable, an acte de notoriety is 
necessary. This acte de notoriete is delivered by American and 
EngUsh lawyers and others, stating that it is not the custom 
in the country of the applicant to be furnished with ah acte de 
naissance, and that a declaration is sufiicient. (3) An acte 
authentique du consentement, or authorisation, by the father 
and mother to marry. This is supplied by another lawyer's 
certificate stating that it is not the custom in the country of 
the applicant to be obliged to obtain the consent of the parents 
before marrying ; this is called a certificat de coutume. (4) A 
certificate of residence for six months in the same commune 
prior to the marriage. The commune in question must be the 
commune in which the marriage is to take place. This certifi- 
cate is generally given by the concierge or proprietor or other 
person of the house where the applicant resides. 
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Regulations at the Town Hall or Mairie. 

For convenience in regard to what is required at the Mairie 
in the way of formalities and regulations for marriages in Paris 
the following should be carefully studied : 

The publications of marriages last ten days and commence 
always the Sunday following the demand at the Mayor's oflSce 
to publish the bans. The publications (bans) are received 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 "p.m. every day of the week 
except Saturday. The days specially set apart for marriages in 
Paris are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The Jiance and 
his family are not allowed to publish the bans without authority 
from the fiancee and her family. In order to have the bans 
published it is necessary that the Jianc&e or her father and 
mother present themselves at the Mayor's office where the 
marriage is to take place and produce the following papers 
{pieces): (1) Attestations on ordinary paper — that is to say, 
not papier timbre — of the proprietor, or his manager, or the 
concierge of the place of residence for the preceding six months. 
This attestation must be visaed by the commissary of police of 
the quarter. Receipts for lease of rooms or apartments, &c., 
are not allowed to be received as evidence of six months' con- 
tinuous residence. (2) Birth certificate or its equivalent. (3) 
If there has been a previous marriage, the certificate of death 
must be produced if the former husband or wife died ; if one 
or the other have been divorced, then a transcription of the 
divorce must be produced. (4) If either party be a minor and 
the parents be dead, the necessary authorisation must be pro- 
duced from the conseil de faTnille. Whenever the like publi- 
cation must be made elsewhere the party requiring it is given 
a duplicate of the bans. 

Four days befoie the marriage is to take place at the Mayor's 
office the other papers must be produced. These are : (1) The 
written consent of parents (or its equivalent), or if dead, a death 
certificate. The equivalent of the consent of parents in the 
case of Americans or English is, as stated elsewhere, a certifi- 
cate of custom showing that it is not the custom in these 
countries to require the consent of parents when the legal age 
for marriage has been reached. (2) In the case of a French 
person there is, as elsewhere shown, a necessity for producing 
the consent of the grandparents if the father and mother are 
dead. If the grandparents be dead, then their death certificates 
are required if they exist. If it is not known where they died, 
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then a declaration under oath is necessary to that effect. All 
these papers must be written on papier timbrS, except the con- 
cierge's attestation and the consent of the conseil de famille. 
If any of these papers come from another department than the 
Seine, then these papers must be legalised before the proper 
officer. 

Formalities and Ceremony. 

The formalities of the civil marriage in France are prescribed 
by section 165 and following of the Civil Code. The marriage 
must be celebrated publicly and before the civil officer (either a 
Mayor or his deputy) of the domicile of one of the parties. The 
two publications of the banns or notices must be made in the 
municipality chosen for the future domicile of the married 
couple. 

Sections 74 and following of the Civil Code ordains that on 
the day designated by the parties after the time for the publi- 
cations the civil officer shall read to the parties in the City Hall, 
in the presence of four witnesses (related or not), the papers 
relating to the civil status of the parties and to the formalities 
of marriage, and he shall also read chapter vi. of the Civil 
Code relating to the respective rights and duties of husband 
and wife to be found under the title of marriage. (See " Duties 
of Mari'ied "Woman.") 

He shall then ask the future husband and wife and the 
persons authorising the marriage, if they are present, to declare 
whether a marriage contract has been made, and in case of the 
affirmative, the date of this contract and also the name and 
residence of the notary who has made it. (See " Tradesmen.") 

He shall receive from each party, one after the other, the 
declaration that they wish to take each other as husband and 
wife ; he shall declare in the name of the law that they are 
united by marriage, and he shall immediately draw up a certi- 
ficate to that effect. 

The civil marriage is ihe French marriage. If there is a 
religious ceremony after it this is not strictly a marriage at all. 
It is a hhiediclion. In French newspapers you will see that 
the Rev. So-and-so blessed the marriage of So-and-so. A 
religious marriage must not, under heavy penalties, take place 
until after the civil marriage has been celebrated. 

Duties of Married Woman. 
She must obey her husband ; is obliged to live with him ; 
must follow him where he deems proper to reside ; she is in- 
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capable of any act relating to her status, civilly speaking, with- 
out the consent of her husband or the authority of court. Thus 
she cannot alienate property or mortgage it or acquire property 
or go to law {ester en justice). If the husband refuses to 
authorise her to any of these things the court may intervene 
and confer the necessary authority. . 

Maeried Woman can Carry on Business. 

She can, if in business, do everything necessary to carry on 
such business without the authority of her husband, and enter 
into contracts as a single woman, and can even render her 
husband responsible for her contracts if they are married under 
the system of community of property (which see). But even 
when carrying on business on her own account she cannot go to 
law (ester en justice) without his or the court's authority. (See 
" Tradesmen.") 

In criminal matters, or when prosecuted for misdemeanours 
or infringement of police regulations, a wife has no necessity 
for her husband's authority for appearing in her own defence. 

Position of Married Woman. 

A married woman in France must, if she has means and her 
husband is poor, aid him. And this is so even after separation 
from bed and board {separation de corps). She cannot execute 
any civil acte without the authority of her husband or a com- 
petent court. She cannot in her individual capacity make 
gifts ; transfer her property of any kind whatsoever ; she cannot 
mortgage ; she cannot acquire property either for a valuable 
consideration or gratuitously ; she cannot go to law without her 
husband's authorisation or that of a court, although she can 
defend herself when prosecuted criminally in her own right ; 
she cannot engage in commerce without her husband's authori- 
sation; but when this authority is accorded she can, of herself, 
bind her property and conduct her business independently of 
her husband as if an unmarried woman ; she can even, when 
carrying on business on her own account, bind her husband's 
estate if she was married under the " community system." A 
married woman, however, has much freedom in the administra- 
tion of her property when this right has been reserved before 
she was married, by the marriage contract {contrat de mariage) 
accorded her by the provisions under separation de biens. 
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Changing Nationality. 

A French woman on marrying an American becomes, naturally, 
an American ; but on the death of her husband she may become 
a French subject again if she so desires. But she must in that 
case reside in France and make a declaration of residence. 

Second Mauri ages. 

A woman cannot contract a new marriage until ten months 
have elapsed from the time of the dissolution of the former 
marriage. There is no delay imposed by the law as to the 
husband. Thus a widower may marry at any time after the death 
of his wife. The same applies in the case of divorce. 

Marriages between British Subjects and Foreigners. 

So many complications and causes of unhappiness have arisen 
from mixed marriages or marriages between British subjects 
and foreigners that in England the subject has been dealt with 
by the Lord Bishop of London in two Orders. The first Order 
to which I refer was issued in July 1901. This was superseded 
later on (October) in that year. By special authority op his 
lordship I am able to publish the full text of this Order. It 
will be seen that this Order is intended to warn British subjects 
against entering into foreign marriages without careful attention 
in regard to all the formalities and understanding the conse- 
quencei of such unions in the Diocese of London. The Order, 
however, has a distinct bearing on Anglo-French marriages in 
any country where such a step is contemplated : 

"Marriages in England of foreigners, or of foreigners with British 
subjects, are, if performed in accordance with the requirements of 
English law, valid throughout the British Empire. But marriages in 
England of or with foreigners will not be necessarily valid in the 
countries to which they belong unless the legal requirements of those 
countries are complied with. 

"The Bishop is informed that every year cases arise in which English- 
women, who have been married to foreigners in this country without 
complying with the Marriage Law of the country to which the 
foreigners belong, have been deserted or repudiated. 

" The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has made international 
arrangements with the Governments of France and Belgium under 
which the Consul of France and the Belgian Minister respectively are 
required, on application, to ascertain, in the case of a party to an 
intended marriage being of French or Belgian nationality, if the legal 
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requirements of their country have been complied with, and to furnish 
a certificate to that effect. No such arrangement has as yet been made 
with other foreign Governments. 

" The Bishop therefore directs that where a foreigner, being of French 
or Belgian nationality, whose permanent residence is in England, is a 
party to a marriage by banns, with an English subject, in the Diocese of 
London, the clergyman of the parish shall require, before the solemnisa- 
tion of the marriage, the production of a certificate from the Consul of 
the country to which the foreigner belongs, that all the legal require- 
ments necessary to the validity of the marriage in that country have 
been complied with. 

" The Bishop further directs that where both parties to a marriage in 
the Diocese of London are foreigners, or where one of the parties is a 
foreigner belonging to any other country except that of France or 
Belgium, or is a foreigner without a permanent residence in England, the 
marriage shall be by licence, which will not be granted unless the Chan- 
cellor of London is satisfied that there has been compliance with the 
law of the foreign country to which either belongs." 

American Consular. 

Unlike the English Consular regulations, which allow in 
certain cases (see " Marriage — British Consular ") an English 
Consul — and very much more rarely an English Ambassador 
— to perform the marriage ceremony in accordance with the 
provisions of the English Marriage Acts, the Consuls of the 
United States are forbidden to do so. An American Consul, 
however, may witness a marriage, and this fact gives the affair 
a solemnity and enables the marriage to be recorded in the 
Government archives in a formal manner. The practice has 
its uses and advantages. The following are the most important 
regulations referred to : 

" A Consular officer of the United States has no power to 
celebrate marriages in a Christian country between citizens of 
the United States, unless specifically authorised by the laws of 
the country to do so. In non-Christian countries his authority 
to perform this rite is not sufficiently well established and defined 
in the jurisprudence of the United States to justify action upon 
it. It is deemed safer to forbid Consular officers, and they are 
hereby forbidden, to solemnise marriages in any case. 

" A Consular officer may, when requested, be an official 
witness of the ceremony of marriage where one of the contract- 
ing parties is a citizen of the United States. In all cases of 
marriage in the presence of a Consular officer, he shall give to 
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each of the parties a certificate of such marriage, and shall also 
send forthwith a certificate thereof to the Department of 
State. 

" This certificate must be under the official seal of the Consu- 
late, and must give the names of the parties, their ages, places 
of birth and residence, the date and place of the marriage, and 
must certify that the marriage took place in the presence of the 
Consular officer giving the certificate." 

British Consular. 

It may be found useful to know the places where the British 
Consul holds a marriage warrant. For it must not be supposed 
that every Ambassador or Consul in his Majesty's service has 
power to celebrate marriages. This is a power conferred only 
by warrant by a Secretary of State by virtue of Article 11 of 
the " Foreign Marriage Act, 1892." 

British Marriage Officers. 

Vienna, the Consul-General ; Prague, the Consul ; Budapest, 
the Consul ; Trieste, the Consul ; Antwerp, the Consul ; Ostend 
and Bruges, the Vice-Oonsul ; Sophia, the Agent and Consul- 
General ; Philippopolis, the Vice-Consul ; Copenhagen, the 
Consul ; Reykjavik, the Consul ; St. Thomas and Ste. Croix, the 
Consul ; Cairo, the Consul ; Alexandria, the Consul ; Port Said, 
the Consul ; Suez, the Consul ; Ajaccio, the Consul ; Algiers, 
the Consul-General ; Antananarivo, the Consul ; Paris, Bor- 
deaux, the Consul ; Bayonne, the Consul ; Biarritz, the Consul ; 
Pau, the Consul ; Brest, the Consul ; Calais, the Consul ; Bou- 
logne, the Consul ; Cherbourg, the Consul ; St. Malo, the Consul ; 
Dunkirk, the Consul ; Havre, the Consul-General ; Dieppe, the 
Vice-Consul ; La Rochelle, the Consul ; St. Nazaire and Nantes, 
the Vice-Consul ; Marseilles, the Consul ; Hyferes, the Vice- 
Consul ; Nice, the Consul ; Cannes, the Consul ; Mentone, the 
Vice-Consul ; Rouen, the Consul ; Corfu, the Consul ; Piraeus, the 
Consul ; Patras, the Consul ; Syra, the Consul ; Brindisi, the 
Consul; Cagliari, the Consul ; Florence, the Consul ; Leghorn, 
the Vice-Consul ; Venice, the Consul ; Genoa, the Consul ; 
Bordighera, San Remo, Spezia, the Vice-Consul ; Milan, Paler- 
mo, the Consul ; Messina, the Vice-Consul ; Monaco, Muscat, 
Amsterdam, the Consul ; Bushire, the Consul-General ; Ispa- 
han, the Consul ; Meshed, the Consul-General ; Tabreez, the 
Consul-General ; Beira, Loanda, Oporto, the Consul ; Galatz, 
the Consul-General ; Kustendjie, the Vice-Consul ; Moscow, the 
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Consul ; Batoum, the Consul ; Odessa, the Consul-General ; 
KieiF, the Consul ; Riga, the Consul ; Taganrog, the Consul ; 
Berdiansk, the Vice-Consul; Warsaw, the Consul-General ; 
Madrid, the Ambassador ; Barcelona, the Vice-Consul ; Bilbao, 
the Consul ; Cadiz, the Consul ; Corunna (Galicia), the Consul ; 
Malaga, the Consul ; Cartagena, the Vice-Consul ; Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe, the Vice-Consul ; Las Palmas, the Vice-Consul ; 
Orotava, the Vice-Consul ; Gottenburg, the Vice-Consul ; 
Christiania,the Consul-General; Geneva, Lausanne, the Consul; 
Zurich, the Consul-General ; Berne, the Consul ; Constanti- 
nople, the Consul ; Aleppo, the Consul ; Baghdad, the Consul- 
General ; Basrah, the Consul ; Beirout, the Consul-General ; 
Crete, the Consul-General ; Damascus, the Consul ; Erzeroum, 
the Consul ; Moush, the Vice-Consul ; Jeddah, the Consul ; 
Jerusalem, the Consul ; Salonica, the Consul-General ; Smyrna, 
the Consul ; Trebizond, the Consul. 

OONTRAT DE MABIAGE. 

The French marriage contract is not what is understood in 
England or America by a " marriage settlement." Kelly, in 
his able work, " French Law of Marriage," points out that these 
two contracts " are very different in their extent and operation. 
A French contrat de mariage, or ante-nuptial contract, modifies 
the capacity of the parties not merely as to determinate property 
described therein, but also as to various classes of property not 
specifically designated, either possessed at the time of the 
mai'riage or after acquired. In other words, the parties place 
themselves under one of a series of regimes, systems, or bodies 
of rules which governs all their property relations in general. 
A marriage settlement, on the contrary, deals with specifically 
designated property, and in no way purports to restrict or ex- 
tend the capacities of the parties derived from common law or 
statute except in so far as it may do so in respect of the specific 
property which forms the object of the settlement." * So it is 
evident that a young American or English lady marrying under 
the French law has to clearly understand her position in order 
to save her misunderstandings after the marriage is solemnised. 
Now the marriage contracts and all agreements connected with 
marriage must be made before a notary. When the contract is 
signed the notary must hand over to the parties a certificate, 
free of charge, setting forth the names, residence of the future 
couple, and the date of the contract. This certificate is subse- 
* " French Law of Marriage," p. 81. 
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quently handed to the official known as the officier de Vetat civil, 
or registrar, before the celebration of the marriage. In the case 
of a dot, or marriage portion, being contributed by the wife, it 
must be clearly understood that this cannot be constituted, or 
if constituted increased when once the marriage has been 
celebrated. 

The first question asked a fiancee by her legal adviser is, 
" What class or system {regime) are you going to be married 
under ? " Generally the answer is, " I do not know." The 
various systems have then to be explained. It is to assist the 
future couple to decide this matter before going to a lawyer 
that the following explanations are given : First of all, then, 
the question applies to the material or money arrangements to 
be made in connection with the marriage. Remember that if 
you do not attend to this yourself the law arranges this for you. 
It is prudent to study the question for yourself. Thus, if the 
wife brings no dot or portion to her husband, one is implied all 
the same, as property may come to the wife during the marriage. 
So that in theory there is always a dot. 

There are four kinds of systems governing property existing, 
or which may come into existence, during the marriage. These 
are : 

(1) Community System. 

Having property in common or en communaute, or common 
system. The common system comprehends as credits all person- 
alty which the couple possess on the day of the marriage, as well 
as all personalty which falls to them during the marriage by way 
of succession or gift unless the donor expressly states to the 
contrary ; all interests, rents, &c., accruing from the property 
of the couple falling due during the marriage of any kind 
whatsoever ; all realty acquired during marriage. In the way 
of debts the common estate is liable for all personal debts 
which the couple is burdened with on the dayof the celebration 
of the marriage ; all debts contracted by the husband or the 
wife with the consent of the husband during marriage ; arrears 
due by either spouse privately ; repairs to real property, the 
use of which does not enter into the common estate ; and, 
finally, the maintenance of the couple and the education and 
care of the children and every other expenses consequent upon 
the marriage. 

The common estate is administered by the husband ; he can 
sell the common property, transfer or convey it away, and he 
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can mortgage it without having to obtain previously the con- 
sent of the wife. So absolute is the power of the husband 
over the common estate that the wife cannot touch it even to 
pay fines, &c., to get her husband out of prison, unless the 
court allows her to do so, which authority has to be duly 
applied for. The husband can do what he likes with the per- 
sonal property of his wife. He cannot, however, alienate her 
real estate without her permission. The wife has the right, if 
she sees that the property which she brought to the common 
estate is in peril, to obtain what is called a " separation of 
goods." This dissolves the common estate. So also does death, 
divorce, or separation from bed and board. 

(2) Exclusion de CoMMUNAuri. 

In this system each party retains the fortune brought by him 
or her (as the case may be) to the marriage. The husband, 
however, has the right to the management of the entire estate 
belonging to the married couple. 

(3) Sepakation db Biens. 

Here each party retains the sole management of his or her 
entire estate, the husband having no control whatever over his 
wiffe's property, the wife being left absolutely free to manage 
her own patrimony herself. This system, styled by the Code 
Regime de la Separation de Biens, approaches the system gener- 
ally in vogue in the United States. 

(4) RfeiME Dotal. 

The rigiine dotal, or dowry system, is that in which the wife's 
property is divided into Mens dotaux and biens paraphernaux. 
The wife has the control over her biens paraphemaux and can 
dispose of the revenues arising therefrom as she wishes. On 
the contrary, the management and possession of the biens 
dotaux is vested in the husband. But these biens dotaux are 
INALIENABLE, the husband being precluded from disposing 
of them by way of sale or gift, &c. It is well to have a clear 
idea of this system, which is a precaution taken by the Code to 
prevent a frivolous or spendthrift husband from squandering 
the wife's fortune. "While the wife is thus protected by the law 
I feel it a duty to point out to my compatriots and English 
readers that a system of this kind, logical as it may seem to 
American and English minds, is not considered always in the 
same light in France. " Aussi," remarks an eminent French 
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barrister, " le regime dotal est-il toujours un peu injurieux et 
penible pour ramour propre du mari." 

Other Systems. 

It is impartant to observe that these four systems mentioned 
by the Code are not binding. Any other arrangement amplify- 
ing or modifying the provisions of the Civil Code can be made. 
These " other arrangements " are set forth in the Code, and are 
generally one of the following modifications of the " Community 
System " : (1) Common estate only as regards property acquired 
during marriage and derived from the common industry or 
economy of the couple. No debts, existing or future, can be 
charged to the common estate, and the personal property of each 
spouse is separate. This modification is cstWeAcommunautereduite 
aux acquets. The second modification is (2) when all the personal 
property of the couple is excluded from the common estate 
either entirely or in part. (3) Both or either of the married 
persons may stipulate that the whole, or a part, of their real 
estate shall enter into the common estate (ameublissement). 
(4) Payment of one's separate personal debts. (5) The wife 
can stipulate that she shall have all the property restored to 
her which she shall have contributed, upon the dissolution of 
the common estate. (6) In case of death of husband, that the 
widow can take out of the estate certain property before the 
estate is divided, called preciput. (7) An arrangement may be 
made whereby, in case of death, the survivor takes less than 
his or her half of the common estate. (8) An universal com- 
mon estate may be created, whereby all real and personal pro- 
perty owned at the time, or which may be acquired, or all their 
worldly possessions owned at the time, or all their property to 
be acquired, fall into the common estate. 

While these eight preceding modifications of the common 
estate are provided by law, any other modifications can be 
adopted which do not conflict with the law regulating the 
father's authority over his children or husband's authority over 
his wife, nor rights conferred on the survivor of the marriage. 
(See " Forms.") 

If no ante-nuptial contract has been entered into, then the 
Gommunaute Ligale (first system) is assumed to have been 
adopted. 

Mappiage (Breach of Promise of). 

(See " Breach of Promise.") 
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Mappiag^e Settlement. 

(See " Mai-riage — Contrat cle Manage" and " Forms.") 

Mayop. 

In Paris there is no Mayor. The place of this officer is filled 
by the Prefect of Police. Where meiiHon is made of applica- 
tions having to be made at the Prefecture of Police, substitute 
the word " Mayor " if living out of Paris. 

Masons. 

(See " Architects.") 

Metpic System. 

Metric system of weights and measures and tables for the 
conversion of metric weights and measures into customary 
United States equivalents and the reverse. 

In the metric system, the metre is the base of all the weights 
.and measures which it employs. 

The metre was intended to be, and is very nearly, one ten- 
millionth part of the distance measured on a meridian of the 
earth from the equator to the pole, and equals about 39'37 inches, 
or nearly 3 feet 3| inches. 

The metre is the primary unit of length. 

Upon the metre are based the following primary units : the 
square metre, the are, the cubic metre or stere, the litre, and 
the gram. 

The square metre is the unit of measure for small surfaces ; 
as the surface of a floor, table, &c. 

The are is the unit of land measure ; this is a square whose 
side is ten metres in length, and which contains one hundred 
square metres. 

The cubic metre, or stere, is the unit of volume ; this is a 
cube whose edge is one metre in length. 

The litre is the unit of capacity; this is the capacity of a 
cube whose edge is one-tenth of a metre in length. 

The gram is the unit of weight ; this is the weight of distilled 
water contained in a cube whose edge is the one-hundredth 
part of a metre ; a gram is therefore the one-thousandth part 
' of a kilogram and the one-millionth part of a metric ton. 
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MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
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Metric Denominations and Values. 


Equivalents in Denominations in 


Use. 


Myriametre 


10,000 metres 


6-2137 miles 




Kilometre 


1,000 metres 


•62137 mile, or 3280 ft. 10 


ID. 


Hectometre 


100 metres 


328 feet 1 inch 




Dekametre 


10 metres 


393 -7 inches 




Metre 


1 metre 


39 ^37 inches 




Decimetre 


•1 metre 


3^937 inches 




Centimetre 


■01 metre 


•3937 inch 




Millimetre 


•001 metre 


. ^0394 inch 





MEASURES OF SURFACE. 



Metric Denominations and Values. 


Equivalents in Denominations 
in Use. 


Hectare 

Are 

Centare 


10,000 square metres 

100 square metres 

1 square metre 


2-4:71 acres 
119-6 sq^aare yards 
1550 square inches 



COMMON MEASURES AND WEIGHTS, WITH THEIR METRIC 
EQUIVALENTS. 

The following are some of the measures in common use, vpith their 
equivalents in measures of the metric system : 



, Common 
Measures. 


Equivalents. 


Common 
Measures. 


Equivalents. 


linch 


2-54 centimetres 


1 cord 


3^624 steres 


1-foot 


■3048 metre 


1 liquid quart 


•9465 litre 


1 yard 


•9144 metre 


1 gallon 


3-786 litres 


Irod 


5^029 metres 


1 dry quart 


1-101 litres 


Imile 


1 ^6093 kilometres 


1 peck 


8-811 litres 


1 square inch 


6^452 sq. centimetres 


1 bushel 


35-24 litres ! 


1 square foot 


•0.929 sq. metre 


1 ounce av'd'p. 


28-35 grams 


1 square yard 


•8361 sq. metre 


1 pound av'd'p. 


•4536 kilogram i 


1 square rod 


25^29 sq. metres 


1 ton (2000 lbs.) 


•9072 metric ton 


1 acre 


•4047 hectare 


1 ton (2240 lbs.) 


1-016 metric ton 


1 square mile 


269 hectares 


1 grain troy 


-0648 gram 


1 cubic inch 


16^39 cub. centimetres 


1 ounce troy 


31-104 grams 


1 cubic foot 


-02832 cub. metre 


1 pound troy 


; ^3732 kilogram 


1 cubic yard 


•7646 cub. metre 
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Midwives.— (See " Professions," " Professional Secrets.") 

Military Service. 

The law regarding military service in France is quite simple 
so far as French citizens are concerned, and when it is perfectly 
clear as to the nationality. When the foreign element is 
introduced into the question, however, complications not un- 
frequently arise in connection with the application of the law 
of July 15, 1889. Every Frenchman must serve twenty-five 
years. This period is split up into periods. First and foremost 
there is the active service of three years ; then there is another 
period of " reserve " service, which is spread over seven years ; 
then comes the "territorial" service of six years; and, finally, 
the reserve territorial service of nine years. Formerly the 
term of active military service in France was seven years. This 
was reduced to five years, and then to three years. The tendency 
of modern legislation in France is to still further reduce tlie 
term of active service. 

The law of 1889 declares exempt young men whose physical 
infirmities render them incapable to render active or auxiliary 
service. 

Then there are circumstances which shorten the term of 
service of the young soldier, such as the fact that he has orphan 
brothers or sisters to provide for ; the only son of a widow, 
the oldest son of a widow ; the oldest or only son of a family 
of seven children ; the older of two brothers enrolled in the 
same year, (fee, shorten the service, in time of peace, to one 

TEAR. 

The exemption which will interest many Americans and 
Englishmen born in France is found in Article 23, § 2, and 
following paragraphs of the law of 1889. This declares that 
in time of peace, after one year of active service, and on an 
application being made to that efifect (by a formal declaration 
before his majority), young men are discharged from the 
remainder of their term of active service who have obtained or 
who are pursuing their studies with the view of obtaining their 
diploma of " Licencie es Leitres, es /Sciences, Docteur en Droit, 
Docteur en Medecine, pharmacien of first class. Veterinary," &c., 
also Prix de Some, or prize or medal from the State in the 
annual competitions at the Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
Conservatoire de Musique, and Ecole Nalioncde des Arts 
- Decoratifs ; young men following art industries, under certain 
conditions; theological students. But it is not sufficient to 
merely study for the degrees, &c., above referred to. The 
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students wlio would claim the exemption must obtain their 
diploma or prize before the age of twenty-six years. 
Otherwise they must serve the remaining two yf.ars on the 

ACTIVE list. 

While it may be justly considered that the question of nation- 
ality should be discussed under that separate head, it seems to 
me excusable, on the grounds of convenience, to introduce here 
a portion of my article on " Nationality " in connection with 
military service. The question is frequently as^ked, how may 
children of foreigners be exempted from military service on the 
grounds of nationality ? 

Every child born of foreign parents in France is presumed 
to be French, unless in the year following his majority the 
young man makes a declaration electing the adoption of his 
father's nationality. This declaration is invalid unless filed at the 
office of the Minister of Justice, and, furthermore, this declara- 
tion (fis well as all the other formalities in this regard) must 
be complied with at the proper time. 

Article 8 of the Civil Code insists that the young man 

MUST prove JHAT HE HAS PRESERVED THE NATIONALITY OF HIS 
PARENTS. 

Here is sometimes a ditficulty to be overcome. (See under 
" Americans," " Foreigners," " Frenchmen.") 

This proof of having preserved his nationality must be made 
by means of an attestation. 

And this attestation must be made in due form of his own 
Government. 

Exemption from militar}- service is applicable to young men 
born irr France whose father is a foreigner. But if this father 
was born in France, and has elected to adopt foreign nationality, 
then the son of this foreigner cannot claim exemption. In 
other words, in cases where the exemption applies to a son it 
will not apply to the grandson. Thus an American citizel^ 
comes to France and has a son born in France. Exemptiorr 
(if all the formalities are complied with) may be claimed for 
this son. But suppose that this same son lives in France, and 
has a son born in France, then this last-named son cannot 
claim exemption. 

Very well, then, let irs take the case of a youirg man born in 
France whose father is a foreigner. The exemption applies 
under the law of 1889, and if he wishes to make use of this 
privilege of exemption he must repudiate his French nation- 
ality, for as he was born in France the presumption is that he 
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is French, and he must repudiate this French nationality, 
and this repudiation must be formally made at the 
PROPER TIME, and the proper time is during thk year of his 

MAJORITY. 

Questions arise in regard to military service when (A) the 
mother, originally French, but who, on marriage, has become, 
by operation of law, of the same nationality as her husband, 
returns to her original civil status according to prescribed legal 
formalities in certain cases; and (B) a Frenchman who has 
lost his French nationality, but who subsequently, by decree to 
that effect, is restored to his French nationality ; and (C) when 
the father has been naturalised. 

(A) 'Where the mother, originally French, loses this quality 
by her marriage, but who, on the death of her husband, becomes 
reintegrated French. Section 19 of the Civil Code, as amended 
by the law of June 2G, 1887, declares that a French woman 
who marries an alien follows the nationality of her husband 
unless her marriage does not confer his nationality upon her, 
and in tliat event she remains French. If her marriage is dis- 
solved by the death of her husband or by divorce she re- 
covers HER French nationality, with the authorisation of the 
Government, provided she resides in France or returns declar- 
ing that she intends to remain there. 

In case the marriage is dissolved by the death of the husband 
French nationality may be awarded at the request of the 
mother to the minor children by the same decree op rein- 
statement, OR BY A subsequent DECREE IF THE APPLICATION IS 
made by the GUARDIAN WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE FAMILY 
COUNCIL. 

(B) Article 18 of the Civil Code, as amended by the law of 
June 26, 1889, declares that a Frenchman who has lost his 
French nationality can recover it if he resides in France by 
obtaining his reinstatement by decree. French nationality may 
be conferred by the same decree upon his wife and the 

CHILDREN OF FULL AGE IF THEY APPLY FOR IT. ThE MINOR 
CHILDREN OF THE FATHER OR MOTHER WHO HAVE BECOME REIN- 
STATED BECOME French unless they decline such nationality 

WITHIN THE YEAR FOLLOWING THEIR MAJORITY. 

(C) The results of naturalisation on the children of the 
natui-alised parent in connection with military service in France: 
Article 12 of the Civil Code, .is amended by the law of June 2G, 
1889, declares that minor children of a surviving father 
OR mother who are naturalised become French during the 
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YEAR FOLLOWING THEIR MAJORITT UNLESS THEY DECLINE SUCH 

NATIONALITY. (" Declaration of Election, &c.") 

Let us now examine the working of the Military Service 
Law of 1889 so far as it affects the sons of foreign parents. 

This law should be carefully studied and clearly understood 
by foreigners who have sons liable to be called " under the 
coloui's." Negligence to protect them in regard to technical 
points of the law may entail much trouble and anxiety where 
the parents de?ire to have their sons exempted from military 
service. To begin with, it is prudent not to wait until your son 
is twenty-one years of age before beginning to inquire about 
military service. The law of 1889 becomes applicable when 
THEY ARE twenty YEARS OP AGE SO far as the preliminaries of 
THE MILITARY OFFICIALS ARE CONCERNED. The law declares that 
every year, for the formation of the military classe census tables, 
or recruiting lists, in regard to joung men who have attained 
the age of twenty full years in the preceding year, and who 
are domiciled in one of the communes of the canton, are in- 
scribed by the mayors of such commune (1) upon the strength 
of the declaration made by the parents or guardians of the 
young men about to attain their majority ; and (2) on the 
strength of the details given in the State registers and other 
documents and information. These tables state the profession 
of each of the young men inscribed. These tables are published 
and posted in each of the communes according to law. The 

LAST PUBLICATION IS — AT LATEST — MADE ON JANUARY 16 IN EACH 

YEAR. A notice is published iixing the date for examination 
of these tables and the designation of numbers given by lot to 
the young men inscribed. 

Those who are born in France of foreign parents and reside 
in France are equally inscribed with those who are born of 
French parents. These young men born of foreign parents 

CAN MAKE THEIR CLAIM AGAINST SUCH INSCRIPTION AT THE TIME 
OF THE EXAMINATION OF THE CENSUS TABLE AND AT THE TIME OF 
THEIR CONVOCATION TO THE COUNCIL OF REVISION. If THEY DO 
NOT MAKE A CLAIM AGAINST BEING INSCRIBED THEN THE DRAWING 
FOR NUMBERS BY LOT APPLIES TO THEM AND IS VALID. (This is 

SO considered by the Civil Code, which, at Article 9, declares 
that (3) " He also becomes French, if, having been placed upon 
the recruiting lists he allows it to remain without setting up 
his status as alien.") (See also above, " B " and " C") 

The examination of the recruitment tables and the di awing 
by lot are held at the principal town of the canton in public 
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audience and before the Sub- Prefect together with the mayors 
of the canton. The recruiting tables are read aloud, when the 
young men, or their parents or representatives, are heard and 
allowed to make their observations as to the application of the 
military law in their case. After which the tables are ex- 
amined and signed by the Sub-Prefect and the mayors. The 
Council of Revision then examines the claims for exemption, 
&c., in public audience. (For Recruitment Form, see under 
" Forms.") 

Millesime. — The millesime of a medal or a piece of money, or 
of an issue of "Government paper," is the "date" which 
appears thereon. 

MinistePe Public. — The ministere public is the name given 
to a body of officials — considered collectively — who form the 
public prosecuting corps in France. The term may be trans- 
lated " public prosecutor " The duties of the ministere public 
are similar to those of a district attorney or attorney-general. 
The ministere public, says Oamuzet, in his excellent work on 
Civil Procedure, is essentially a French institution. In olden 
times the king was represented by a ;??-ocM?'eM?' for procedure, 
and by an avocat for pleading. As each of these functionaries 
conducted the legal atiairs of the king they were called respec- 
tively pi'ocureur-general and avocat-general. From 1302 the 
functions oi procurev/r of the king became a magistracy, and in 
the sixteenth century the office of procureur du roi followed 
suit. This magistracy nowadays represents the public, and its 
duties are to see that the laws — criminal and civil — are upheld 
in the interests of society. It is composed as follows : Attached 
to the Gour de Cassation is a procureur-general and avocats- 
generaux or substitutes (substituts) ; attached to the Gour 
d'Appel are a procureur-general, avocals-generaux, or substi- 
tutes ; attached to the Tribunal of First Instance is aprocureur de 
la rSpublique and one or more substitutes. Over all these function- 
aries presides the gm'de des sceaux (keeper of the seals), who is also 
Minister of Justice. This highly responsible officer has the entire 
magistracy under his direction. He has, consequently, under him 
the different officials of the ministere public, particularly the 
prccwreurs-generaux of the Cofurs d'Appel; then the pi-ooureurs- 
gen&raux attached to the Cours d'Appel watch over the officials 
in their jurisdiction ; and, lastly, the procureurs de la republique 
watch over the juges de paix and the orders minister iels. In 
each Gour d'Appel the procwetor-general is at the head of the 
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parquet (that is, the functionaries composing the minisiere 
public). He receives orders from the minister, carries them 
out, and, in turn, gives orders to the avocats-generaux, to the 
substituis, and to the p'ocureurs de la republique attached to the 
Tribunal of First Instance. There are three characteristics 
of the ministere public. It is hierarchic, independent, and in- 
divisible. In regard to its independence, it is totally indepen- 
dent of the jurisdiction of the court to which it is attached. 
The pa^-quet is indivisible ; that is to sny, when one member of 
it does a thing, all are, in theory, considered to have performed 
the act in question. You might add that a difference from the 
other magistrates is that members of the parqtiet are not 
i7iamovibles. 

Missing^ Friends.^See " United States .Consulate- 
General.") 

Mont de Piete.— (See " Pawn.") 

Mortgage. — Besides the ordinary mortgage by special agree- 
ment, French law mortgages the real estate of husbands in 
favour of their wives ; of guardians in favour of their wards ; 
and of civil servants in favour of the State. The last three 
kinds of mortgages are called hypotheques Ugales. (See 
"Guardian.") A judgment acta as a judicial mortgage over 
all the property, present and future, of the judgment debtor, 
provided it is inscribed at the Bureau des Hypotheques. (See 
"Judgment" and "Foreign Judgment.") 

MotOCycles. — Motocycles are taxed according to the number 
of seats. The tax is double that of bicycles. (See " Bicycles.") 

Moupning, Period fop Weaping in Paris.— (See 

" Death.") 
Nationality.— (See " Military Service.") 

Natupalisation. — The law of June 2fi, 1889, declares that 
a foreigner who has been naturalif-ed enjoys all the rights, civil 
and political, attached to the status of a French citizen. 
Nevertheless, he is not eligible for election to the legislative 
assemblies until ten years have elapsed from the time of his 
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naturalisation, unless this provision is dispensed with by a 
special law to that effect. But this period of ten years can be 
reduced to one year. Naturalisation, per se, applies only to 
the individual seeking naturalisation. It does not extend to 
the wife or to the child of the person naturalised. 

Nephew.— (See " Uncle.") 

NeAVSpa^pePS. — What most concerns the public, perhaps, in 
regard to newspapers in France, is that when a French paper 
MEKELT MENTIONS onk's NAME Or makes a mistake about a person 
and is shown to be in error, and requested to rectify this error 
or misstatement, the proprietor of the newspaper in which the 
misstatement occurred has to, by French law, make the correc- 
tion. Also public officials referred to in a journal have the right 
to "reply." The law of July 29, 1881, declares that "the 
manager is bound to insert gratuitously, at the top of the next 
number of his newspaper or periodical, all the corrections sent 
him by a depository of public authority in regard to acts rela- 
ting to his functions which may have been inaccurately re- 
ported. However, these corrections must not exceed double 
the space taken up by the article at fault. 

The manager is bound to insert within three days after re- 
ceiving the replies of every person named or designated in the 
newspaper or periodical under pain of a fine of 50 francs to 
.500 francs, without prejudice to other damages which may be 
awarded in an action at law. This insertion must be made in 
the same type and in the same place or part of the newspaper 
or periodical in which the offending article or allusion was 
originally made. This insertion is also gratuitous when the 
replies do not exceed the double of the original article. Any 
excess shall be charged only for such excess and at the rate of 
judicial advertisements. 

Niece.— (See « Uncle.") 

Nobility. — TheNational Assemblypf 1789 abolished, by decree, 
the titles connected with the French nobility, and consequently 
such titles as prince, due, comte, marquis, vicomte, baron, ifec., 
" shall not be borne by any one nor given to any one." No 
citizen was allowed to bear any name but that of his famOy. 
Liveries and coats-of-arms were forbidden, and incense was 
only to be burnt in the temples to Divinity. Foreign nobles 
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alone were excepted from this sweeping decree, and another 
decree of September 27, 1791, made breaches of the former one 
penal offence. Such was the state of affairs in France when 
Napoleon I. came into power ; but in 1806 the Emperor 
created a new nobility, but with diminished powers, exemptions, 
and privileges, and the early editions of the Code contained pro- 
visions forbidding any one to usurp these titles under a penalty of 
from six months to two yearsimprisonment. In 1 81 5 the Emperor 
abolished the nobility which he had created. Louis XVIII. 
restored the nobility, which was only to be abolished by the 
Revolution of 1848. Prior to this time, however, the article 
of the Penal Code as to usui-ping titles, &c., was suppressed. 
Ten years later this article of the Code (Article 259) was re- 
stored. This article provides that every person who shall have 
worn a costume, uniform, or decoration which does not belong 
to him shall be punished by imprisonment of from six months 
to two years. For usurping a title the fine is from 500 to 
10,000 francs. 

Notary. — To understand the position of a French notary is 
to understand the history of the entire system of French juris- 
prudence. The position of a French notary is unique. It is 
below that of a judge, and to a certain extent superior to that 
of an avocat or avouA. It originally began with a religious 
order, and gradually became extended with the progress of 
time to other spheres of society, until now it is practically open 
to any one who is qualified to practise in that capacity. At 
various epochs in the history of France the notaries were 
subject to changes in their system of government and admin- 
istration. They had to pay dearly for their positions, and at 
the present time a notary buys and sells his position as one 
would buy and sell a business in ordinary commerce. Notaries 
have a monopoly in their specialities, and, like all monopolies, 
there are those who desire to see a change in that respect. 
There is a Bill before Parliament de.«igned to improve the 
system. It is possible that some day a notary in France will 
become like a notary in other countries of the New World. 
At present, however, they hold a position which combines that of 
a public officer authorised to take acknowledgments of a pecu- 
liarly solemn nature and to keep a registry office. The signature 
of a notary alone is sufficient except in donations and wills, 
when witnesses are required. When duly executed,^the Acte 
is presented to the Receveur de V Ewegistrement et des Domaiws. 
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Everything transacted in the ofiSce of a notary is entered in a 

- book kept for the purpose, called a repertoire. The notary is 
ch^-rged with the duty of making the Acte Bespectueux, making 
inventories and liquidations, &c. The number of notaries is 
fixed for each department. There are three classes, viz., 
those who live in a city or in a place where there is a Court of 
Appeal, and they then have the right to pass Actes within the 
entire jurisdiction of these courts. This jurisdiction com- 
prises several departments. The second class of notaries is 
composed of those who reside near (j>res) a Tribunal of the First 
Instance and can -pass aotes (iTistrumenter) in the entire 
arrondissemeni. The third class are those who are placed in a 
commune and can pass actes (insfrnMienter) in the jurisdiction 
of the Jioge de Paix. This division of spheres of operation is 
severely respected. In each an-ondissement the notaries form a 
corporation called a chamlre. This chambre has a president, a 
syndic, and a reporter {rappwtev/r), besides a secretary and a 
treasurer. This chamber watches over the conduct of its 
members; arranges difficulties which may arise between the 
members, &c. The notary is subject to a discipline in living. 
Ho is not allowed to speculate on the Bourse (Stock Exchange) 
or enter into commercial pursuits, or be connected with any 
company, &c. The purchase value of some notaries' offices" is 
very great. One office alono in Paris is said to be worth a 
million of francs. The Chambre de Mtaires, in Paris, is situated 
on a site occupied 1: y the order from its commencement — in the 
Place du Ghdtelet. The number of notaries in Paris is now 122. 
The notaries, like the huissiers, can protest notes and bills, 
conduct sales of real property, and draw up wills. They alone 
draw up a^tes respectueux in case of refusal of parents to pro- 
posed marriages, (fee. 

Nupses (Nurses for persons who are ill- 
garde malade). — In Paris there are establishments where 
gardes mcdades can be engaged at any time, day or night. One's 
family doctor will be able to recommend reliable persons or 
offices where such can be found. These nurses are employed 
and paid by day or night as the case may be, and the terms are 
usually five francs a day and eight francs per night, with food 
supplied by the person who employs the nurse. 

Nurses (NOUrrieeS.)— The same remark? apply to nourrices 
as to gardes\maladea as regards obtaining them. They are subject 
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to Government inspection. In regard to the employer paying 
the proprietor of an oflice from which they are engaged the 
fee on behalf of the nurse, he may do so if authorised by the 
nurse (see "Domestics" and "Bureau de Placement "). The 
peculiar costume which French nuises wear, if furnished by the 
employer, should be returned to him when the service is ter- 
minated. They are paid in advance, and must remain for the 
entire month paid for. They are usually allowed certain addi- 
tions to their wages in the way of sugar, soap, <Stc. "Notice" is 
usually eight days or a fortnight, according to the usages of the 
part of France where they are employed. 

Oath. — Article 1857 of the Civil Code declares that the 
judicial oath is of two kinds: 1st, the oath which one party 
obliges another to make in order to affect the judgment in the 
cause. This oath is called dedsoire. 2nd, an oath which is 
administered by a judge on his own initiative and discretion to 
one or other of the parties to a cause. (See " Professions and 
Trades.") 

OflBeierS Minist^rielS. — OJiciers minist^rieh are public 
officers whose duties are connected with the courts. The term 
is a generic one, and these officers include clerks of courts, 
avoitis, bailiffs (huissiers), public auctioneers (commissaires- 
priseurs), and notaries. A peculiarity of the " ministerial officer " 
is that, in addition to the fact that such officer's services are 
OBLIGATORY, their position is a monopoly, and can be, and is, 
SOLD like an ordinary business. It should be explained, how- 
ever, that no one can buy the position who does not fulfil the 
requirements of the law. 

Opposition. — In connection with practice before the courts 
an opposition must be clearly distinguished from an appel. In 
the first place, an opposition is only made when a judgment has 
been given by default i^par defaut) ; and in the next place, an 
opposition is only made against a judgment in the same court 
where the judgment was rendered. An appeal is made to 
another and a higher court. When an appeal is provided by 
law, where judgment has been given by default, this step 
cannot be taken until a certain period {dMai) has elapsed 
within which an opposition may be made. This delay is three 
days where judgment by default has been rendered by a 
Tribunal de Simple Police, Juge de Pwix, or Conseil de Prud- 
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hommes ; eight days from the signification to the avmie where 
the hearing was before a Tribunal de Premiere Instance, or 
Tribunal de Commerce; and in a matter of Police GorrectionneUe 
five days. An opposition may be made a second time in the 
same matter; but after that an appeal must be taken if the dis- 
contented party wishes to have the judgment reviewed. (See 
"Default," "Saisie," "Garnishment," "Execution of Judg- 
ment," « Signification of Judgment.") 

Papier Timbre.— Papier timbre (stamped paper) must be 
used for practically every document of any kind whatsoever 
which may have to be used in a court or be presented to the. 
Government authorities. It is safer to consider that anything 
relating to law must be written on stamped paper. Neglect 
to do this does not invalidate the document but subjects 
the person to a fine. There are three kinds of papier timbre, 
viz., un timbre fixe ; un timbre proportionnel ; and special 
timbre fixe. All ttctes de I'etat civil must be written on papier 
timbre of 1 franc 80 centimes. Other documents, such as 
contracts, may be written on any size of papier timbre. The 
various sizes to be bought at the tobacco-shops throughout 
France have no connection with the amount of money involved 
nor the value of the transaction concerned. (See "Stamped 
Paper.") 

Pa.Pa.phePna.lia.. — All such things as a woman has a right 
to retain as her own after her husband's death, and not included 
in her dower, are called paraphernalia, (from the Greek Trapa 
and (fiepvi]). Biens paraphemaux are the opposite to biens 
dotaux. 

A married woman has the right to enjoy and administer her 
biens pan-aphemaux, real or personal, but she cannot sell it 
without the permission of her husband or of the court. As 
regards dotal property, it is never sold, and is inalienable during 
the continuance of marriage. (See " Marriage," " Contrat de 
Mariage," and " Forms.") 

PaPental AuthOPity. — The authority of the father under 
. Jbhe laws of France furnish one of the most interesting phases 
of ' French social life. This power, essentially Roman in its 
origin, is the continuation of the patria potestas. The power 
of a French father over his child is a question of law, which is 
laid down clearly in the text of the Civil Code. The American 
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or Englishman must remember this underlying principle of 
French social life — the power given by the written French law 
of the parent over the child. When this point is thoroughly 
appreciated by other countries, the criticisms concerning France 
will develop more into criticisms as regards legislation in 
France rather than concerning social customs, or results of 
those customs, inherent in the race, which is simply the outcome 
of that legislation, The following are the provisions of the 
Civil Code as regards the paternal authority : The child at 
every stage of his life owes honour and respect to his father 
and his mother. He remains under their authority up to the 
tiaie of his majority or emancipation. The father alone exer- 
cises this authority during marriage. The child cannot quit 
the paternal roof without the permission of his father unless 
for voluntary military service after he has attained the age of 
eighteen years. The father who shall have grave reasons for 
being discontented with the conduct of his child shall have the 
following means of correcting him : If the child is less than 
i-ixteen years of age the father can cause him to be detained 
(placed in a place of detention) for a period not exceeding one 
month, and in this connection the president of the tribunal of 
his ourrcyndisseTnent shall, on the father's demand, give an order 
for the arrest of the child. After the age of sixteen years up 
to the age of his majority (twenty-one), or his emancipation, 
the father can only demand detention of his child for six months 
at most. He shall apply to the president of the aforesaid tribunal, 
who, after having conferred with the Proawreui- of the Repubhc, 
may deliver the order for the arrest or refuse it, or he can 
shorten the period of detention asked by the father. In neither 
the one case nor the other shall there be any writing or judicial 
foimality except as to the order of arrest, in which case the 
mi)tives for the arrest shall not be set forth. The father shall 
be only bound to subscribe his consent to furnish the necessary 
food for tlie child. The father can always change the period 
of detention which he has ordered or demanded. If, after 
release from detention, the child falls into " bad ways " again, 
the detention can be ordered over again as hereinbefore pre- 
Kcr-ibed. If the father marries again he is bound, in order to 
I>lacH in detention the child of his first marriage when even he 
is unler' sixteen years of age, to conform to the provisions of 
tlie Article 377 (hereinbefore cited where the Prooureur of the 
Republic is consulted). A mother who survives a father of a 
child, and who does not re-marry, cannot cause a child to be 
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detained (in a place of correction) except with the concurrence 
of the two nearest relations of the child on the father's side, 
and in conformity with Article 377 (above cited). (For other 
provisions of the French law respecting paternal authority, see 
" Marriage," " Actes Respectueux," and " Childi-en.") 

Parole Evidence. — Parole evidence is admitted in criminal 
matters in France, but it is not admissible in civil matters 
where the value of the transaction is over 150 francs. Jn com- 
mercial matters, however, every kind of evidence is admis- 
sible. A distinction, however, must be drawn between 
ordinary business transactions and matters arising out of a 
partnership. The Commercial Code declares that no parole 
evidence can be received against, or in addition to, what is con- 
tained in the deed by which the company is formed, nor of 
anything alleged to have been said before at the time of, or 
since, the drawing up of the deed, although it may relate to a 
sum less than 1 50 francs. The books of a business house are 
evidence against that house, but the entries are not evidence 
in favour of that house. Thus a business house may show 
that a person owes it money in connection with some business 
matter, but that is not proof that the person owes the money. 
On the contrary, if a person can .show that he has paid a sum 
of money by the books of the business house, then the books 
of the business house are taken in evidence agairst that 
house. (See " Writing " and " Witne.^ses.") 

Pap Provision. —Par provision means for the time being. 

PaSSif.— (See " Actif.") 

PaSSpOPtS (AmePican). — Passports in France are issued 
by the United States Embassy. They are subsequently visaed 
by the United States Consul-General, or the consul of the 
nearest port, as the case may be. Mr. Henry Vignaud, First 
Secretary of the United States Embassy, says in regard to the 
issuance of passports : " Passports, as a rule, are intended for 
Americans residing in the United States, and who happen to 
be temporarily abroad. It is an erroneous impression that 
Americans residing abroad are not entitled to a passport. All 
those engaged in business — however long they have been re- 
siding abroad, provided that their business is in relation with 
the United States — are entitled to a passport, whatever may 
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be the length of their residence abroad. Many persons have a 
confused idea as to the distinction to be made between ' citizen- 
ship ' and ' the right to a passport.' These two points are 
absolutely distinct. Americans, alone, are entitled to a United 
States passport, but all Americans are not entitled to one. 
Americans who have, as a matter of fact, expatriated them- 
selves — who live permanently abroad, who have cut all their 
relations with the United States — these are not entitled to 
the special protection of the United States in the shape of a 
passport. They remain, nevertheless, American citizens, and 
should they return to the United States, to live there, they 
would enter immediately into all their rights of American 
citizenship." (See Judge Coxe's deci^ion under " Residence in 
France." See also " Majority.") 

A passport is only valid for two years, but at the expiration 
of this period the holder can have it renewed, provided he can 
give some reason why he has not returned to the United States. 
One could not, however, renew indefinitely a passport and re- 
main abroad unless the holder is engaged in business as above 
referred to. The theory of this distinction in favour of a person 
engaged in commercial pursuits, is that the person in question 
is promoting in some way the interests of the United States. 
The issue of passports is not a matter of discretion on the part 
of the Ambassador. The rules of the State Department only 
prevail, and the question of favour is never considered. (See 
" U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Passports (British). — In order to obtain a passport a 
British subject is called upon to prove that he is such. He 
must produce proofs of his British nationality at the British 
Consulate in whose jurisdiction he resides. At Paris the 
application should be made at the British Consulate-General. 
The course followed in regard to proofs of nationality is much 
the same as that in vogue at the Foreign Office, which are 
clearly set out in the " Regulations Respecting Passports," of 
which the subjoined is a copy : 

1. "Applications for Foreign Office passports must be |made in the 
form'' (to be obtained at a British Consulate) "and enclosed in a 
cover addressed to the ' Passport Department, Foreign Office, London, 
S.W.'" 

2. " The charge for a passport, whatever the number of persons may 
be named in it, Is two shillings. Passports are issued at the Foreign 
Office between the hours of 11 and 4 on the day following that on which 
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the application for the passport has been received, except on Sundays 
and public holidays, when the Passport OfBce is closed. If the appli- 
cant DOBS NOT KBSIDB IN LONDON THE PASSPORTS MAY BE SENT BY 
POST, AND A POSTAL DKDEU FOK TWO SHILLINGS SHOULD, IN THAT 
CASE, ACCOMPANY THE APPLICATION. PoSTAGE-STAMPS WILL NOT BE 
RECEIVED IN PAYMENT." 

3. " Fori-igu Office passports are granted only (1) To natural-born 
British subjects — viz., persons born within his Majesty's domi- 
nions, AND to persons BOEN ABROAD WHO DERIVE BRITISH NATION- 
ALITY FROM A FATHER OR PATERNAL GRANDFATHER BORN WITHIN 

HIS Majesty's dominions, and who, under the provisions of the Acts 
4 George II. cap. 21 and 13 George III. cap. 21 are to be adjudged and 
taken to be natural-born British subjects; (2)Tothe wives and WIDOWS 
OP SUCH PERSONS ; and (3) to persons naturalised in the United 
Kingdom, in the British Colonies, or in India." 

"A married woman is deemed to be a subject of the Slate of which 
her husband is for the time being a subject." 

4. "Passports are granted to SUCH persons as are known to the 
Secretary of State, or recommended to him by some person who 
is known to him, or upon the production of a certificate of identity and 
recommendation signed by any banking firm established in the United 
Kingdom, or by any mayor, magistrate, justice of the peace, minister of 
religion, physician, surgeon, solicitor, or notary resident in the United 
Kingdom. The applicant's certificate of birth may also be required, 
especially when his name is of foreign origin, in addition to the certifi- 
cate of identity and recommendation." 

5. " If the applicant be a naturalised British subject his certificate of 
naturalisation must be forwarded to the Foreign Office with the certifi- 
cate of identity and recommendation. Naturalised British subjects, if 
resident in London or in the suburb.", must apply personally for their pass- 
ports at the Iforeign Office ; if resident in the country the passport will 
be sent, and the certificate of naturalisation will be returned to the 
person who may have granted the certificate of identity and recom- 
mendation, in order that he may cause the applicant to sign the passport 
in his presence." 

"Naturalised British subjects will be described as such in their pass- 
ports, which will be issued subject to the necessary qualifications." 

6. "Foreign Office passports ARE not limited in point op time, 
and are available for A^Y number op journeys abroad. They 
may be renewed at the Foreign Office on personal application, or, 
if the applicant does not reside in London, on receipt of a letter signed 
by him returning the passport previously issued to him, and enclosing a 
postal order for two siiillings." 

7. "A passport cannot be issued by the Foreign Office or by an agent 
at an outport on behalf of a person already abroad ; such person should 

> apply for one to the nearest British Mission or Consulate. A passport 
cannot be issued abroad to a Colonial naturalised British subject except 
for a direct journey to the United Kiogdom or to tlie colony in which he 
has been naturalised." 

8. " The bearer op every passport granted by the Foreign 
Oppicb must sign his passport as soon as he receives it; with- 
out liUCH signature EITHER THE visa MAY BE REFUSED OR TUB 
VALIPITV OF THE PASSPORT QUSSTIONBD ABROAD,'' 
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9. " Travelleis who inlend to visit the Russian Empire, tlie Turkish 
dominloDS, the kingdom of Roumania, Persia, or Hajti, in the course of 
their travels, must not leave the United Kingdom without having had 
their passports visaed either at the Russian Consulate-General, theCon- 
sulate-General of the Sublime Porte, the Roumanian Consulate-General, 
or the Haytian Consulate respectively, or at one of the other Consulates 
of Russia, Turkey, Roumania, Persia, or Hayti in the United Kingdom. 
Travellers about to proceed to any other country nee.l not obtain the 
visa of the diplomatic or consular agents of such country except lis an 
additional precaution, which is recommended in case of passjorts of old 
date." 

10. "Although British subjects are now permitted to enter most 
foreign countries without passports, and the rules respecting passports 
have been generally relaxed, nevertheless British subjects travelling 
abroad are recommended to furnish themselves with passports, for even 
in those countries where they are no lorger obligatory they are found to 
be useful, as affording a ready means of identification — e.g., in claiming 
LETTERS AT A POSTB EESTANTE. British Subjects intending to reside 
in Germany or in Switzerland should provide themselves with pass- 
ports." 

"A statement of the requirements of foreign countries with regard to 
passports may be obtained upon application to ' The Passport Depart- 
ment, B'oreign Office, London, S.W.'" 

Patents and Patent Laws in Franee.— The 

law on patents for invention, which was passed on July 5, 
184+, although not altogether obsolete, is somewhat out of 
date, and does not cope with the modern activity displayed in 
industrial circles. Yet it affords inventors all the protection 
they need for the satisfactory enjoyment of a monopolj'. 

One of its features is that he who seeks protection does so 
at his own risk and peril. Before applying for patent, an 
inventor is expected to have investigated the state of the art 
and to have ascertained for himself whether his invention is 
new or not. In other words, the law is based upon the so- 
called non-examination system, in contradiction, for instance, 
to the United States patent law, wherein the so-called pre- 
liminary examination prevails, according to which a specially 
appointed examiner has to investigate the question of novelty 
of an invention sought to be patented, and is empowered to 
refuse to grant a patent thereon if the invention is found by 
him. to be old. 

Another feature of the French law is that an invention must 
not have been made known anywhere by public print, by sale, 
or by other public divulgation prior to the application for 
patent, otherwise it is considered as deprived of novelty and 
gannot give rise to the grant of a v^lid patent. This stringent 
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article of the French law is overruled, however, as regards 
certain countries, by the International Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, dated March 20, 1883 (to 
which, at the present time of writing, the following countries 
have adhered : Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, Dominican Bepublic, 
France, Gh'eat Britain, with Jfew Zealand and Queensland, 
Italy, Ja/pan, Netherlan.ds, Norway, Portugal, Servia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, United States), which provides 
that divulgation of an invention prior to applying for a patent 
shall not be a bar to the obtention of a valid patent, provided 
the application be made within a delay of six months from the 
date at which a first application for patent was made in any 
other of the countries nalmed ; for countries beyond the seas 
the delay is increased to seven months. In other words, 
assuming, for instance, an invention to have originated in Great 
Britain, an application for a patent therefore to have been made 
in that country on January 1, the inventor is at once at liberty 
to malice and sell, whether in Great Britain or elsewhere, and to 
publish and otherwise make known his invention in any country 
whatsoever, without applying for patent protection in France 
until within six months from January 1 — say July 1 of the 
same year — ^and yet obtain a valid patent notwithstanding prior 
public disclosure. 

All kinds of inventions, whatever be the kind of industry 
to which they appertain, are patentable under the French law, 
with the exception, however, of (1) pharmaceutical com- 
positions or remedies of any kind, and (2) credit or financial 
schemes and combinations. 

Another feature of the French patent law is that a patentee 
has the right, to the exclusion of all others, to improve upon 
his patented invention within one year from the date of his 
patent. 

Another feature of the French patent law is that all improve- 
ments made upon a patented invention can be protected either 
by way of further patents, or by way of so-called patents of 
addition, which latter involve payment of a Government fee of 
20 francs instead of a Government fee of 100 francs required 
for every application for patent. Patents of addition are 
annexed to the main patent and expire therewith, no special 
annual payment being required to keep them in force, as in the 
case of a main patent. 

The Government fee to be paid with each application for 
patent is 100 francs. A like sumrhas to be paid every year in 
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order to keep the patent in foroe for its normal term. The 
normal term of a French patent is five, ten or fifteen years at 
the option of the applicant, the term usually applied for being 
fifteen years, since the patent may be allowed to lapse by not 
continuing to pay the yearly fees. The term of a patent for an 
invention protected in a foreign country by -a. patent of pi'icr 
date is limited to the term of such previous patent. For 
instance, an English patent, the term of which is fourteen 
years, will, if applied for before the French patent, limit the 
life of the latter patent to fourteen years. 

Another feature of the French patent law is that it contains 
a proviso, as in the majority of Continental patent laws, to the 
effect that the patent requires to be put into operation within 
a given time, viz., within two j'ears from its date of issue. 
In other words, the law demands of a patentee that the 
monopoly conferred upon him shall not remain idle, and that 
he shall, to the best of his ability, put his invention before the 
public at large and let every one have the benefit of the same. 
At the same time, the law stipulates that the patentee, if he be 
a foreigner, shall not import the patented article into France, 
but shall let the home workman, that is to say, the French 
mechanic, derive benefit from the invention by his making the 
patented article within the country. This stringent condition 
is, however, tempered by the International Convention of 
March 20, 1883, which provides that the patentee shall, with- 
out forfeiting his rights, be at liberty to import the patented 
article into France, while yet submitting to a certain extent to 
the requirements of the French patent law of 1844. A certain 
proportion therefore must exist between the amount imported 
into, and the amount manufactured in, the country. 

Another feature of the French patent law is that the marking 
of an article as being patented, although not compulsory, must, 
when effected, be in a form denoting that the Government does 
not guarantee either the reality, the novelty, or the merit of 
the invention, or the fidelity or exactness of the specification. 
A patented article, if marked at all as patented, should there- 
fore be marked : Breveti, sans garantie du gouvernememt, or, 
simply, BreveteS.G.D.G. To omit the initials S.G.D.G. render 
a patentee liable to a fine varying between 50 and 1000 francs. 

Another feature of the French patent law, as distinguished, 
for instance, from the United States patent \&vr, is that a patent 
obtained in France shall not be null and void if applied for by 
anjf one else than the tn\6 a^d actual investor. ^ yrenpb 
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patent may be validly obtained, for instance, in the name of 
the inventor jointly with that of an assignee, or in the name of 
an assignee alone, assuming, of course, the assignee to act in 
good faith and with the knowledge and consent of the inventor. 
In the case of .a dispute arising between two different applicants 
as to which of them is entitled to protection, the French Patent 
Office does not entertain any opposition or litigation, but leaves 
the contestation for the courts to settle. 

The papers requisite for an application for patent in Prance 
are a petition, a specification in duplicate and a drawing in 
duplicate, prepared according to rules. No oath or declaration 
whatever is called for as, for instance, under the United States 
patent law. A power of attorney must, however, be given to 
a third party if the inventor does not prosecute the application 
himself. None of the papers need be signed by the inventor 
or applicant ; they can all be signed by the attorney on his 
behalf. 

Ability being required to prepare applications for French 
patents, none but 'those possessing skill and experience should 
be employed for that kind of work, the more so as the Patent 
Office officials purely and simply limit their examination of a 
patent application to the question of form, the applicant in any 
and every case retaining all risk for himself. This remark is 
all the more important that a patent specification is itself to be 
regarded as a bond-fide contract made between an inventor to 
whom a monopoly is to be conferred and the community at 
large by which the monopoly is conferred. In other words, 
the validity of the contract depends upon whether the speci- 
fication and drawings contain a full, clear, and exact disclosure 
of the invention which will enable others skilled in the art to 
make and use the invention at the expiration of the monopoly 
conferred. If that condition does not exist, the courts have 
decided that the patent is liable to be cancelled as null and void. 

Questions of validity of patents as well as questions of 
infringement are decided in France by the courts. No special 
courts exist, the ordinary courts acting. But patent causes are, 
as a rule, brought before one and the same court, the judges 
of which have certain experience in patent litigation. 

As a field for inventions France is reckoned as belonging to 
the best. The number of patents granted in 1900 amounted 
only, it is true, to 12,399 patents, including 1403 patents 
of addition, as compared with 24,659 patents issued in the 
^auie year in the United States of America. 3ut its industry. 
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although in a, fair condition of prosperity, is generally behind 
time as compared with the United States, for instance, and its 
tools and me.ins of manufacture, although not altogether out 
of date, are not as modern as they should be. For that reason 
the French field has been, and is still, a remai'kable field for 
placing modern machine tools, electrical appliances, and, in a 
general way, all kinds of mechanical productions. The type- 
writer is an instance, and electric-traction appliances are another. 
The French field is, and can, however, only be regarded as pro- 
ductive to American and foreign inventors and manufacturers 
provided the latter work it themselves, putting in their own 
time and capital, because French manufacturers, although 
shrewd and active business men, can seldom be induced to take 
liny risk by putting their own time and money in an eutcri rise 
connected with placing novelties on the French market. 

The question of amending the French patent law is under 
consideration at the present time. A law was passed under 
date of April 7, 1902, granting a delay for the payment of 
the annual fees, and publishing French patents in extenso. 

From an international point of view, efforts are being made 
from various sources towards introducing uniformity of patent 
legislation in the various countries of the world. 

What is more praiseworthy than to see individuals of 
different nationalities come together and combine their efibrts, 
as at the Vienna World's Fair of 1873, which, ten years after- 
wards, resulted in the formation of the International Union for 
the Protection of Industrial Property? 

The idea of a congress was first entertained at Vienna in 1873, 
but it has been followed up ever since, for other congresses were 
held also on the occasion of the International Exhibitions at 
Paris in 1878, 1889, and 1900, all with the object of making 
propositions and emitting wishes in respect of amending and 
improving the laws governing protection of industrial property 
the world over. 

More still has been done. Several societies have been 
organised, viz., a German one, an Austrian one, a French one, 
.and an International one, all with the same object in view, 
viz., that of bringing about the perfecting of laws governing 
industrial property. 

All these congresses, it must be remembered, were entirely 
independent of the international conferences for the protec- 
tion of industrial property held in Paris in 1880, at Rome in 
1886, at Madrid in 1890, and at Brussels ip 1900, under t}ie 
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provisions of Article ] i of the above-mentioned International 
Union, dated March 20, 1883. 

Yet the object of the action ou the part of all these various 
institutions has been to gradually unify the patent, trade marks, 
and design laws of the various countries wherein the principle 
of protection to inventors is sanctioned. 

I'he Congress held in IflOO at Paris, which was organised by 
the permanent International Commission on Industrial Pro- 
perty, with the assistance of both the International Asscciation 
for the Protection of Ivdustrial Property, and the Union des 
Fahricants, attracted numerous attendants from all countries, 
and particularly delegates of several Governments, viz. : 
Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Orange Free 
State, Russia, and Sweden. France herself was represented by 
delegates of several Ministries. Besides, several members 
represented French and foreign Chambers of Commerce and 
industrial societies. 

The trend of all minds, speaking from an international point 
of view, is clearly apparent ; the aim is decidedly in favour of 
amending the laws governing industrial property. 

The assembling together of men of various nationalities and 
varied experience has again resulted, as in the several previous 
instances, in the expression of a general wish to improve the 
laws and to impart uniformity to the legislations of all 
countries which adhered to the International Convention of 
March 20, 1883. 

It may be specially pointed out, and even emphasised, that of 
all congresses hitherto held on the subject, the Paris Congress 
of 1900 will have brought about a state of things as to finally 
induce Germany to become a member. The inducement con- 
sisted mainly in extending the delay of priority to twelve 
months instead of six, as is at present the case. 

The adhesion of Austria-Hungary to the International 
Convention wa.s decided, on principle, on the occasion of the 
fir.->t meeting of the International Association for the Protectimi 
of Industrial Property, held at Vienna in 1897, with the 
reiervation of parliamentary ratification . 

The adhesion of Germany being now also decided on prin- 
ciple, a great step has been accomplished in that, when these 
States shall have joined the Union, it will comprise all the 
leading countries of the world, and that, when once the un- 
derstanding shall have bepome general, the bringing of all 
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legislations into relative unison will only then be a question 
of time. See " Preface." 

The National Patents and Trade Marks Office. 

The British Chamber of Commerce, in its circular, suais up 
the points of the new law creating a Special Patents Olfice, as 
follows : 

National Patent and Trade Marks Office. 

By a law of July 9, 1901, a National Patent and Trade Marks Office 
has been established, realising certain refoims which have been called 
for a considerable length of time. 

According to the International Convention of March 20, 1883, each 
contracting State undertook to establish in their respective countries a 
special department of Patents, Industrial Designs, Trade Marks, &c. , and 
a central dep6t for communicating same to the public. 

So far this department has been worked in Paris at the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, but in addition to being defective, the office 
was a long way from the commercial centre of the city, and often caused 
a great loss of titne to parties desirous of making inquiries and investi- 
gations. 

In accordance with the terms of the law of 1844 the Conservatoire of 
Arts and Trades has received the descriptions and designs of expired 
patents, whilst the designs, models, descriptions, &o., of patents in force 
were kept at the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The incon- 
venifnce caused by such an arrangement can well be understood, it 
being often as necessary to consult expired patents as those in force. 

The Minister of Commerce and Industry is now able to announce that 
the new office has been arranged for under most satisfactory conditions 
at the Conservatoire of Arts and Trades, and will be opened from Octo 
ber 1, 1901. It is intended to build a new wing for the special u^e of the 
Patents and Trade Marks Office, bat until that is finished the depart- 
ment will operate in rooms which have been set apart in the existing 
building. 

Henceforth all communications regarding Patents and Trade Mark? 
must be addressed as follows : 

M. le Ministre du Commerce, de I'lndustrie, des Postes et des 

T^legraphes, 
Direction de I'bffice National des Brevets d'Invention et des 

Marques de Fabrique, 
Conservatoire National des Arts et Metiers, 

292 Eue St. Martin, Paris. 

Another important reform which has been effected by the law of 
July 9, 1901, is the publicity which will be given to Patents. 

The Minister, in a circular addressed to the Prefects of France, states 
that this publicity, which is very necessary, will serve a triple purpose : 
it will enable the public to better study the existing inventions for 
which patents are granted, to improve upon them, and to prepare to 
work same when tbey expire. Special credits have been granted from 
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the budget to enable the Minister of Commerce to carry out this 
improvement. 

The stjle in which the descriptions of inventions must be made out, 
the scale of the drawings, &c., when applying for patents, are detailed 
in a Ministerial Decree of September 3, 1901, published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 5, 1901. 

PATENTS OF INVENTION IN FRANCE 

Ministerial Decree of September 3, 1901. 

(From American Chamber of Commerce Bulletin.) 

Article 1. 

Specifications for patents and certiiicates of addition, in conformity 
with Article 6 of the law of July 5, 1844, shall be correctly written in ink 
or printed in good and legible characters, upon paper having a uniform 
size of 33 x 21 centimeters (12 in. 992 x 8 in. 268), with a margin of 
4 centimeters (1 in 575). The original copy shall be written or printed 
on one side of the sheet only. 

No drawing shall appear in the text, nor in the margin of specifica- 
tions. 

Article 2. 

Drawings shall be made on sheets of paper having the following sizes : 
33 X 21 centimeters (12 in. 992 x 8 in. 268), or 33 x 42 centimeters 
(12 in. 992 X 16 in. 536), with an inside border line of 2 centimeters 
(0 in 787) in such manner that the drawing shall be comprised within a 
border line of 29 x 17 centimeters (11 in. 417 x 6 in. 693), or 29 x 38 
centimeters (11 in. 417 x 14 in. 961). This border line shall be consti- 
tuted by a single line having a thickness of about 1/2 millimeter (0 in 
02). 

In case it should be impossible to illustrate the patented article by 
means of figures enclosed within a border line of 29 x 38 centimeters 
(11 in. 417 = 14 in. 961), the inventor shall be at liberty to subdivide 
one figure into several portions, of which each shall be drawn upon a 
sheet having the above indicated size. The section line of figures shall 
be indicated by letters of reference. 

The figures shall be numbered without interruption from the first to 
the last, by means of arab numerals. 

If the sheets be numbered, the numbers shall appear outside of the 
border line. 

The original drawing shall be executed in ink, with regular and per- 
fectly black lines, upon Bristol board or other white paper, thick and 
smooth, allowing of reproduction by photographic processes. No tint, 
shades, or wash shall appear therein ; if necessary, these shall be replaced 
by regular and properly spaced cross-lines. 

The duplicate drawing shall be on cloth or paper, and may be 
coloured. 

The drawings shall be made to a sufficient scale, without exaggeration, 
so that it shall be possible to ascertain exactly the article to be patented, 
from a reproduction reduced to two-thirds of the size of the drawings. 
The scale indicated shall be according to the metric system. 

The drawings shall not contain any descriptive matter or indication 
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other than the numbers of the figures and the letters (capital and small) 
or numerals of reference, the height of which shall be from 3 to 8 milli- 
meters (0 in 118 to in 315). None but French characters shall be 
used. 

Any descriptive matter considered as indispensable by inventors for 
the comprehension of their drawings shall be inserted by them in the 
body of their specification. 

The signature of the inventor or his attorney shall be written outside 
the border line. 

The drawings shall not be folded ; they shall be handed in, at the time 
of filing, either flatwise or rolled, so as to be free from folds or creases. 

Aeticle 3. 

No wood engravings or illustrations of the invention shall be received 
other than drawings prepared as above described, unless they be of a 
nature suitable for reproduction by sjme process based upon photo- 
graphy. 

Aeticle i. 

The present rules shall apply to applications for patents, the filing of 
which shall take place from Jan. 1, 1902. 

Teansitoey Peovisions. 
Aeticlb 5. 

Until July 1, 1902, and merely as an essentially provisional measure, 
specifications and drawings which are not prepared according to the 
requirements contained in the present Decree shall be returned to the 
inventor with a request tjiat he shall furnish new and formal documents 
within one month. 

A copy kept at the National Patent and Trade Mark Office shall serve 
to establish conformity between the documents successively filed. 

Should the applicant not meet the above-mentioned request within the 
appointed time, the application shall be rejected in accordance with 
Article 12 of the law of July 5, 1844. 

In case of justified necessity, the delay granted to the inventor may 
be increased on his request to that effect. 

Aeticle 6. 

The Director of the National Patent and Trade Mark Office is 
entrusted with the execution of the present Decree. 

(See " U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Patentes. — The reader must not confuse the English word 
" patent " {bi-evet) with " patente " (Trade Licence). 

" Every individual, French or foreigner, who exercises in 
France a trade, an industry, a profession, not comprised in the 
exceptions determined by the present law, is subject to the 
contribution (tax) for patentes." So runs the opening article 
of the law of July 15, 1880. This law imposes a tax on persons 
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practising a profession or engaging in trade or industry in 
France. In other words, every one affected by the provisions 
of this law is subject to a licence. The tax is a " double- 
barreled " one, being fixed and proportional. There ai-e ex- 
ceptions to the above law. Such are employes of the State and 
its subdivisions ; painters, sculptor.", engravers, and draughts- 
men considered as artists, and who only sell the product if 
their art ; professors of hdles lettres, sciences and ait and 
teachers (primary), editors of daily papers, dramatic artistes, 
labourers and agriculturists, employes on salary, &c. It is a 
comfort to know that, although the provisions of this law 
are tediously long and detailed, any tradesman who has not 
obtained a paiente is not, on that account, incapacitated in any 
way. The punishment he runs the risk of incurring being 
fines only. (See " Licence.") 

Patents (ASSig^nment of ).— (See " Assignment.' ) 

PSiWHt — A pawnshop is called a Mc7it de Fiete in Fiance. 
(See below.) 

Under the heading of security {nantiesemeni) French law 
recognises two kinds, viz. ; a pledge (gage), i.e., secuiity consist- 
ing of personal property; and antichresis (antichrese), consisting 
of real property. In the latter the creditor takes the real 
property and deducts at stated periods the rents or produce of 
the property in diminution of the debt. In the nantissement 
or gage the Government Pawnbroker's Shops {Mont de Piete) 
deserve special mention. The loan is for one year. The interest 
is at the rate of 3 per cent., plus 3 per cent, for expenses, 
plus a tax of 1 per cent., or in all 7 per cent, per annum. 
If the loan is for three, four, or five francs it is free of interest for 
two months. Every loan not paid back in one year is liable to 
be sold in the thirteenth month. The borrower can claim the 
sale of the article given as security after three months, except 
in the case of new goods. If the amount of the sale of the 
security is over the amourt loaned together with intere.=t and 
expenses, the excess (called honi) goes to the borrower, but if 
this is not claimed within three years, counting from the day of 
the loan, the surplus is given over to the charitable institutions. 
If the pledge is lost the value is payable to the owner, together 
with one-fourth of the value for his damages Losses or 
deterioration on account of worms in woollen goods, of furs, or 
rust in machinery, or arms or bicycles, &c., are not made good. 
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It may be pointed out that a pawnbroker's ticket allows of 
payment of interest or redemption as the case may be within 
one year. In practice this period is extended so as to make the 
entii'e period within which payment may be made to fifteen 

MONTHS. 

Americans will, no doubt, ask : Why is it that pawnshops 
should be called Monts de Pietes in France ? M. Ernest Cadet, 
in his Dictionnaire Usuel de Legislation, says: "In 1450 a 
member of a religious order, named Barnabe de Terni, preached 
at Perouse against money-lending institutions, which at that 
time were held by Israelites, and produced great harm in 
Europe owing to the excessive rates of interest demanded. 
The exhortations of the P6re Barnabe produced such an eifect 
that a collection was at once taken up on the spot, and a * Bank 
of Charity,' or Monte de Pieta, founded from the proceeds. The 
iir-st establishvnent of this kind in France was at Avignon in 
1577, and the first at Paris was in 1778. The French Monts 
de Piete were abolished by the Revolution, but the money- 
lenders became so rapacious that the former system was 
restored. Monts de Piete in France are under Government 
control, and established with the consent of the Municipal 
Councils. They are administered by a Council, of which the 
Mayor of the Commune is ex-officio President. At Paris the 
Pi'esident is the Prefect of the Seine. 



Peine Afflictive et Infamante.— The Penal Code 

thus defines Peines afflictives et Infamantes, death ; Travaux 
forces d. perpetuite, hard labour for life ; Deportation, transporta- 
tion ; Pravaux forces d, temps, hard labour for a term of years ; 
Detention, imprisonment with other criminals ; Eeclusion, 
imprisonment in a cell. 

Peine Infamante.— The Penal Code defines Peines In- 
famantes as Bannissement, exile ; Degradation Civique, civil 
degradation. Peines en Mutiere Gorrectionnelle, or police-court 
punishments, are imprisonment for a term in a place of correc- 
tion ; interdiction for a period of certain civil or domestic 
rights; and, lastly, a fine {amende). 

Pension Alimentaipe. — Alimony or maintenance is 
called in France pension alimentaire. 
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Personalty. — It is necessary to understand the distinction 
which French law makes between personalty and realty. 
There is never any doubt as to whether a certain thing is per- 
sonalty, because the Civil Code defines them. It is necessary to 
know the difference, because when one marries under the system 
known as that of the " Community " personal property becomes 
community property, while realty does not. Again, personal 
property is not subject to mortgage ihypotheque), whereas real 
property is. Again, the formalities of saisie of personal property 
are simple, while the law is complicated in connection with 
saisie or attachment of real property, and these formalities 
become easier to understand when one knows the difference 
between personal and real property, according to French legal 
definitions. Finally, the competence of the French Tribunals 
is determined by the question of personal or real property. 
Thus, where personal property is involved, the jurisdiction of the 
court is determined by the domicile of the party ; on the other 
hand, when the question affects realty, the jurisdiction of the 
court is determined by the place where the realty is situated. 

Things are considered personalty by French law which are 
such by nature or determination of law. Those ■ things are 
considered as personalty which can be transported from one 
place to another — whether they move by their own force, such 
as animals — or things which can go from one place to another 
by reason of a foreign force, as, for example, inanimate objects. 
These things are personalty by determination of law: bonds and 
shares in companies, annuities, &c., boats, and floating shops, as, 
for example, public baths in a river, all parts of a building which 
has been demolished and ready to form part of a new building 
up to the time they are used by a workman for building. The 
words Tneubles mmblants means all that go to make up the 
furniture of an apartment, as, for example, tapestry, beds, 
chairs, mirrors, clocks, tables, porcelains, pictures which are not 
a part of a picture gallery. A house sold with its meuhles 
meublants means a house with its furniture in the ordinary 
sense of the word. (See " Realty.") 

Personal Property sometimes Realty, 
Shares in the Bank op France may, ai will, be converted 
into realty, and, for purposes of inheritance, this provision of the 
law of January 16, 1808, is most useful. It stands to reason 
that this law, when availed of, sometimes involves much dis- 
cussion. The law referred to declares that shareholders who 
desire to give to their shares the quality of realty shall have 

N 
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the power so to do. In that case they shall makb a declaration 
in the form prescribed for transfers, and this declaration when 
once inscribed on the register has the effect of placing the 
shares converted into realty under the provisions of the Civil 
Code and the laws of privilege and mortgage — the same as 
landed property. (See " Property — Real.") 

Pig^eonS. — Provided that pigeons come of their own accord to 
a dove-cot without having been enticed or brought there by 
fraud, they are considered by French law to belong to the owner 
of the dove-cot. This principle of the Civil Code is applied 
to rabbits and fish in analogous cases. Carrier-pigeons are 
prohibited by a special law unless permission is previously 
accorded. A declaration must be made at the Mairie within 
two days of the time of receiving carrier-pigeons, whether per- 
manently or temporarily, by any person who keeps them. The 
fine for infraction of this law is from 100 francs to 500 francs, 
and in cases where the safety of the State is considered to be 
affected, imprisonment from three months to two years is 
meted out. 

Placet. — A placet is the name of a document beginning with 
the words plaise om tribunal (may it please the court). It is 
more technically known as a requisition d'audience. Outside of 
Paris this request for a hearing is made verbally. Rutin Paris 
the avoue of the plaintiff sends his requisition to the clerk of the 
court, who puts the case on the general list of causes. Then 
the President of the court " distributes " the cause in its 
proper chambre. The avoues are notified of this distribution by 
the clerk of the court. The plaintiff's avou^ then issues his 
avenir and hands his placet to the court crier or huissier 
audienoier. On the day set down for the hearing the avoues 
come and deliver their pleadings (conclusions) to the court, when 
the day for hearing the avocat's plead is fixed. 

Plaintiff. — A plaintiff is called in French law the demandeur.' 

Pleadings.— (See " Conclusions.") 

Plumbing.— Among heavy items of plumbing there is one 
called colloquially tout d I'egout. This means conducting sewage 
from the house directly to the sewer. Very many houses in 
Paris have not this system, there being cess-pits on the premises 
which are emptied from time to time by the proper officials. 
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Post-Offlce Department.— The law of April 6, 1878, 
fixes the rate of postage on letters in France at 15 centimes 
for 15 grammes and double postage for letters not stamped. 
Letters insufficiently stamped shall be considered by the law of 
August 24, 1871, as unstamped ; nevertheless the stamps on the 
letter shall be taken into consideration by way of deduction of 
the amount of stamps due. The tax for postcards in France 
and Algeria is 10 centimes. Postcards with reply paid are 
taxed at 20 centimes. 

Registkred Letters and Objects, 

Letters, postcards, samples, business papers, newspapers, 
and printed matter, &c. The Post-Office Department is dis- 
charged of all liability in delivering the letter, &c., registered 
to the addressee or his attorney in fact. In regard to matter 
other than letters, the department is discharged from liability 
when the object has been delivered to the addressee, a person 
attached to the service of the addressee or a person living with 
him. Twenty-five francs is the amount of indemnity for loss 
of the object sent, but for damage or deterioration in the object 
sent there is no indemnity. The sender pays for the registered 
letter, &c., and the tax is 25 centimes over and above the 
amount of the ordinary stamp, regulated, as above stated, by 
weight. While 25 francs is little or no recompense in case of 
loss, in many cases the sender can provide against contingencies 
by sending a letire de valeur dedar&e, that is to say, stating the 
value on the letter in the upper left-hand corner. The sum 
declared must not exceed 10,000 francs, and the sum must be 
WRITTEN OUT IN FULL (figures not allowed). Moreover, the 
sender must write this himself, and do so before presenting the 
letter to the postal clerk. Care must be taken that the sum be 
not changed or any portion of the " value " erased or altered, 

OTHERWISE THE CLERK IS WITHIN HIS RIGHTS IN RFUSING TO 

RECEIVE THE LETTER. The charge for the letter of declared 
value is a fixed tax of 25 centimes, besides the carriage of the 
letter to its destination at the rate of 10 centimes per 100 francs 
or fraction thereof. All these taxes are represented by appro- 
priate STAMPS. 

Jewellery, &c., are classed as lettres de valeur declaree, but they 
are charged the fixed rate of 25 centimes, plus a tax of 1 per 
cent, of their value up to 100 francs, then 50 centimes for each 
100 francs or fraction thereof up to 10,000 francs. This value 
cannot be under 50 francs. Jewellery, &c., must be sent in 
boxes of SPECIAL DIMENSIONS. That is to say, the boxes must 
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not be less than eight millimetres in regard to the thickness of 
the sides, and must not exceed five centimetres in height and 
eight centimetres in length. However, in case of breakage of 
these boxes and deterioration of value of the contents there is 
no indemnity recoverable. It is very convenient in sending 
valuables in this way to know whether the same has been re- 
ceived. By paying 10 centimes extra he will be advised of the 
receipt of same. This is applicable to both letters of declared 
value or boxes, &c. 

Money orders {mandat de paste) : the charge is 1 per cent. 
The minimum amount is 50 centimes. It is important to 
observe that the payee must provide himself beforehand 
NOT ONLY WITH THE MONEY ORDER but with a piece justificative 
d'identite; that is to say, some document or paper establishing 
the identity of the payee. "Very often you will hear sharp 
criticism at the post-oflices in France on the part of the payee 
who haa not the necessary pieces ; but the post-office clerk is 
clearly within his rights in demanding these papers, and is 
severely held responsible for neglect in this important detail. 
These pieces d'identite are not such formidable affairs after all. 
Show the clerk one or two letters, or, better still, envelopes 
addressed to you at the same address as that mentioned in the 
money order ; or show him your receipt for rent (quittance de 
layer), passport, <fec. If you have none of these paper.=, then 
what is called a certijicat is required, proving that you are the 
person named in the money order. It is signed by two witnesses. 

When it is desired to authorise a person to receive your 
registered letters, money orders, or telegraphic money orders, a 
very simple form of authority is given at the end of this volume 
under " Forms." This is the official form. To save time you 
can bu3' a form at any post-office for 60 centimes. 

Post-Offiee Savings Bank.— (See "Finance and 
Banking.") 

PoUPboiPeS. — The word pourhaire, or something with which 
to slake one's thirst, is not a legal claim. It cannot be even 
considered as a custom in the sense of a " usage " recognised 
by the courts. Nevertheless, it is what might be termed 
a social custom, which is recognised by people generally in 
France. Foreigners should not forget that " when you are in 
Rome do as the Romans do " is founded, if not on law, yet 
appeals to common sense all the same. Americans and English 
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people do not object to paying a person wlio serves you something 
extra for his trouble. The question is principally " how much " 
should be given. Experience shows that a golden mean should 
be observed. To give too much does not convey the impression 
so much of generosity as ignorance of the usages in France. 
To pay nothing or too little renders one liable not only to bad 
service but to possible remarks to which one is likely to take 
exception. Thus time and money are saved by conforming as 
nearly as possible to the " way they do in France " when you 
are visiting or dwelling there. A coachman expects 25 centimes 
for a trip or course from one point to another. In restaurants 
■the waiter expects at least one sou for each franc. expended. 
When there are' two or more persons, then the pourboire is 
generally doubled. At the theatre the woman who ifhows you 
to your seat expects 50 centimes ; to a box (hge), 1 franc. 
When with a lady this is sometimes doubled. Ladies give 
nothing to the hairdresser, but men pay a barber 40 to 50 
centimes. At the hatters nothing is paid for blocking a silk 
hat to the shop, but the man who does the work usually gets 
50 centimes. At the bathing establishments a placard is some- 
times hung up showing that the man who prepares the bath 
(ffar(^n) is expected to receive 50 centimes. Of course, more 
than this is given when the gar^on has been attentive, and at 
the Turkish baths the gar^on does not he.-<itate to inform you 
that the house (niaison) does not pay him anything for his services. 
When dining often at friends' houses the servant who waits 
at the table often receives New Year's Day presents ranging 
from 10 to 20 francs. There are very few commissionnaires 
now in Paris — so celebrated by Paul de Kock. They are replaced 
by the telephone and the telegraph service. The messenger 
at hotels and restaurants and cafes replaces, to some extent, 
the commissionnaire. He is paid usually from 1 franc to 2 francs 
according to the length of the course. When you pay a bill 
brought you, two sous is generally ,at least, paid to the employe 
who brings it. When visiting friends in the country you will 
not be far out if you give the servants who serve you at the 
rate of 1 franc per diem, but never less than 5 francs. The 
employes of a business house or one's household servants usually 
get at New Year's Day as Hrennes a month's wages. To the 
postman from 2 francs to 10 francs, or even more if his service 
has been important. In cases not referred to specially above 
you can give 1 franc to " those servants and others who have 
done nothing for you particularly." 
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Powers of AttOPney. — Powers of attorney are generally 
necessary in France in order that an American or English 
lawyer may appear before a juge de paix or a tribuncU de com- 
merce on behalf of a client. Without one his antagonist may 
take exception to his appearing and demand his authority for 
pleading in his client's behalf. A power of attorney (pouvoir), 
for use in France, should be on stamped paper (j)apier timbre). 
A blank pouvoir on papier timbrS may be bought ready for 
filling in the necessary names and other details, Powers of 
attorney sent from the United States to France, to be 
used in France, need not be acknowledged before a French 
Consul. 

A power of attorney executed in France must be on papier 
timbre, but executed abroad (America or England, for example) 
does not require to be on stamped paper. It is always advisable 
to insert in the document a power for substitution. A very 
simple way of carrying this out by the attorney is to write the 
words Bon pour pouvoir de substitution, and sign. An attorney 
with power of substitution may write on an assignation these 
words referred to on the margin of the assignation. It may 
here be mentioned, in connection with lawsuits generall}', that 
all papers and documents (including a power of attorney) which 
are to be produced in court must be registered. 

Powers of attorney, whether related to real property or not, 
must be registered. The fee is 3 francs. If there are several 
persons named as attorneys in fact, then this fee is charged for 
each person mentioned as attorney in the power. 

For powers of attorney in connection with companies, see 
" Companies." 

Presepiption. — (See " statute of Limitations," " Outlaw," 
" Shopping.") 

Ppivileged CPeditOPS.— (See " Creditors.") 

PPOCedUPe. — The Code of Civil Procedure is likely to be 
improved and brought more up to date when the work of a 
special committee, appointed to report on the matter, is con- 
cluded. Camuzet refers to some of the reforms urged by the 
profession in his Voies d' Execution, among which are serving 
certain papers by i-egistered letter instead of by a bailiflf ; de- 
claring Government stocks capable of attachment ; declaring not 
attachable a debtor's dweUing, &c. 
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Professions and Trades. 

Aechitects. 

Although the profession of architect in France is very open 
to all, the responsibilities are sufficient to keep out careless 
practitioners. 

The Civil Code declares that if the building constructed for a 
price tumbles down (the original word is perit) entirely or 
partially by reason of some vice of construction — even by reason 
of the fault of the ground in which the foundations are laid — 

THE ABCHITECT AND CONTEACTOE AEE EESPONSIBLE FOR A PEEIOD 

OF TEN YEAES. After this period of ten years, however, the 
architect is discharged from all liability. Architects are classed 
under the head of Piivileged Creditors. The Civil Code mentions 
architects, contractors, masons, and other workmen employed 
to put up, reconstruct, or repair buildings, canals, or other works 
whatsoever, provided nevertheless that an official report has 
been previously drawn up by an expert appointed d' office (that 
is to say, spontaneously and on its own initiative) by the Tri- 
bunal of First Instance of the district in which the buildings 
are situated, showing the condition of the premises in respect 
of the work which the owner declares he has the intention of 
undertaking, and provided the work has been accepted within 
six months at most from their completion by an expert also 
appointed by the court appointed d'office. 

Architects, contractors, masons, and other workmen employed 
to put up, reconstruct, and repair buildings, canals, or other 
works, and those who, for the purpose of paying and reimburs- 
ing them, have loaned money of which the employment has been 
established, eetain theie peivilege from the date of the in- 
SCEIPTION of the first official report by the double inscription 
made — first, of the official report showing the condition of the 
premises ; second, of the official report of acceptance. But the 
amount of the privilege cannot exceed the amount allowed by 
the second official report, and it is confined to the increase in 
value at the time of the conveyance of the real estate and 
resulting from the work which has been undertaken. 

The provisions of the law of November 30, 1892, dealing 
with the practice of certain professions in France, should be 
known by all intending to come to France in a medical capacity. 

Doctoes in Medicine, 

No one can practise medicine in France unless he is pro- 
vided with a diploma of Doctor in Medicine deliveeed by the 
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Ppofessions and Trades- 

Fbench Government, and as a result of passing Examina- 
tions AT A Superior State Medical Establishment. 

Dentists. 

No one can practise the profession of dentist in France 
nnless he has a diploma of Doctor in Medicine or of Surgeon- 
Dentist. The diploma of Surgeon-Dentist shall be delivered 
BY THE French Government following studies organised in 

conformity with by-laws passed WITH THE ADVICE OF THE 

Superior Council of Public Instruction, and after Exami- 
nations passed at a Government Superior Medical Institu- 
tion. 

MiDWIVES. 

Midwives cannot practise the art of midwifery in France 
unless they have a diploma of the first or second class delivered 
BY THE French Government. This diploma must be awarded 

AS A RESULT OF SUCCESSFUL EXAMINATIONS AT A FbENCH FACULTY 

OF Medicine, a School in Full Working, or a Preparatory 
School of Medicine and op Pharmacy of the Government. 
Midwives are forbidden to employ instruments. In difficult 
cases they must call in a Doctor of Medicine or a Health 
Officer. They are forbidden to prescribe medicines except in 
certain cases fixed by Decree of June 23, 1873, and other 
decrees which may be drawn up by, and with the advice of, the 
Academy of Medicine. Midwives are authorised to vaccinate 
and re-vaccinate in connection with small-pox. 

I have not grouped the above professions together from any 
caprice of editorial arrangement, but simply because the law of 
1892 so arranges them. 

Doctors, dentists and midwives who have obtained diplomas 
abroad, no matter what the nationality may be, cannot ex- 
ercise their profession in France unless they have previously 
obtained a diploma as Doctor of Medicine, Surgeon-Dentist, or 
Midwife in the way prescribed by this law above referred to. 
Dispensations as to learning and examinations can be excep- 
tionally accorded by the Minister. 

Exemption from paying school and examination fees can be 
accorded by the Minister in accordance with a by-law passed 
by the Superior Council of Public Instruction, but in no case 
will these exemptions be allowed in connection with the doc- 
torat for more than three trials. Foreign students who apply 
for authority to present themselves for examination, whether 
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for diploma of Doctor in Medicine, for Surgeon-Dentist, and 
foreign students wlio apply for a diploma as Midwife, are 
SUBJECT TO THE SAME KULES in regard to school fees and ex- 
amination as French students. At the same time, foreigners 
can be accorded certain priviteges in view of their enrolment in 
the faculties and schools of medicine, whether in the way of 
regarding as equivalent their diplomas or certificates obtained 
by them abroad, or by way of exemption from fees in con- 
nection with French grades required for enrolment, as well as 
partial exemption of school fees corresponding with the dura- 
tion of time of their studies abroad. The degree of Doctor in 
Surgery has been abolished. Doctors in medicine, surgeon- 
dentists, and midwives are obliged during the month following 
their estabhshing themselves to register their titles and quali- 
fications AT THE Prefecture or Sub-Prefecture, and at the 

OFFICE OF THE ClEEK OF THE OlVIL TRIBUNAL OF THEIR ArrON- 

DissEMENT, which is free. Changing from one department to 
another necessitates a fresh registration of titles. Practitioners 
are forbidden to exercise their profession under any name but 
their own. (For statute of limitations for debts to doctors, 
dentists, and midwives, see " Statute of Limitations.") For 
illegally practising medicine the offender is subject to a fine of 
from 100 to 500 francs, and for repetition of the ofience the 
scale is doubled and imprisonment added for from six days to 
six months ; but the court may only impose one of the punish- 
ments. For practising illegally as a dentist the fine is from 
50 to 100 francs, and for repetition of the offence the scale of 
fines is doubled with imprisonment of from six days to one 
month at the discretion of the court. When a person prac- 
tises illegally and usurps the title of doctor of medicine, dental- 
surgeon, or midwife the punishments are much more severe. 

Artistes. 

Artistes, which term includes actresses, actors, and singers, 
are engaged usually by written or printed engagements. These 
are binding. But an engagement may be entered into by cor- 
respondence, which is admitted as evidence. If an artiste does 
not please the public the engagement is not obligatory, and the 
court decides whether the evidence shows that the artiste pleases 
the public or not. An engagement can be entered into by an 
artiste conditional on the engagement becoming definite after 
the debuts; but the manager of a theatre cannot cancel the 
engagement until after the debuts are completed. When a 
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manager has not reserved the right to cancel the engagement, 
it becomes irrevocable from the moment the debuts have been 
well received and applauded by the public. As soon as the 
engagement becomes definite, the manager must pay the artiste 
his salary whether he employs him or not. The fact that an 
artiste has a slight illness (passagere) does not give the manager 
the right to cancel the engagement or to refuse to pay the 
salary agreed upon. But if the illness continues for some time, 
then the artiste is only entitled to a proportional amount of the 
salary until he resumes work. The pregnancy of an actress is 
not an " illness " (maladie), and does not entitle the manager to 
suspend payment of salary. If, however, she is not married, 
the contrary is the case, unless expressly stipulated for in the 
contract. An actor who claims to be ill and cannot prove it is 
liable to pay damages on refusal to play. An artiste who 
accepts a rdle and plays several times in public cannot refuse to 
play the same role without being liable to damages. The 
court will fix the amount of damages. An artiste who engages 
to play in certain rdles can claim damages if the manager gives 
the roles to others. Holidays should be arranged before en- 
tering into an engagement. If the contract of engagement is 
silent on this point no holiday can be claimed. An artiste 
cannot contract for a perpetual engagement. An a»'<is<e should 
be careful to understand each clause of his engagement. 

Prohibited Deg^rees. — A man is prohibited from mai-ry- 
ing his deceased wife's sister. So also the Civil Code forbids 
a woman to marry the brother of a deceased husband. By the 
law of April 16, 1832, however, the President of the Republic 
may, for grave reasons, remove this disability. 

PPOmiSSOPy Notes.— stamped forms or blank stamped 
paper may be bought at the neai-est tobacco-shop. The price 
varies according to the amount involved. (See "Stamped 
Paper " or " Papier Timbr6 " and " Forms.") 

PPOpePty (Real). — Some of the incidents of Americans 
or Englishmen holding real property in France may be cited at 
the outset. Holding real estate in France renders a foreigner 
subject to attachment in cases of being sued in France and 
being the losing party to the suit. The importance of realising 
all the responsibilities resulting from holding real property in 
France is pointed out by Kelly in " French Law of Marriage," 
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where a wealthy American father had married his daughter to 
a Frenchman. The latter from some reason or other fell into 
financial difficulties and claimed support from his father-in-law. 
This he had a perfect legal right to do in the eyes of the 
French law, just as according to the French law the father 
could, in case of necessity, sue his son-in-law for enough to 
live upon, the liability being reciprocal. The Frenchman won his 
suit in America, but the United States Circuit Court refused to 
grant execution of judgment. " Fortunately," remarks Kelly, 
"for the defendant in the above action, his property was in 
America, but if, as is frequently the case, there is property in 
France, the French courts will undoubtedly execute their 
judgment thereon." On the other hand, holding real estate 
of sufficient value in France renders a bond of indemnity 
unnecessary in suing a Frenchman in France. (See " Juris- 
diction." For real property as affected by marriage, see 
"Contrats de Mariage.") 

PaoPEETY, Real — What is, undee the Code. 

Under the French law the following is expressly defined to 
be " realty " : Land and buildings are realty by reason of their 
nature ; windmills or mills worked by water power, when they 
are supported by pillars and form part of a building, are realty 
by reason of their nature ; root crops and fruit on trees not 
yet plucked are realty, but as soon as crops are cut and fruit 
detached from trees they become personalty, and if a part of 
a crop is cut that part is personalty. Wood cut from trees of 
the forest is not personalty until the tree is cut down. Animals 
which are used for cultivating the soil are considered as realty 
providedi they are deemed as attached to the farm as part of 
an agreement. Animals which are the subject of a lease to 
others than a farmer are considered as personalty. "W ater-pipes 
conducting water in a house or heritage are realty, and are part 
of the land to which they are attached. Objects which an owner 
has placed on land for its use and exploitation are realty par 
destination. In the same sense are considered as realty : animals 
attached to the cultivation of the soil ; farming implements ; 
seed for sowing ; pigeons and dove-cot ; fish in ponds ; rabbits 
in warren ; hives of honey bees ; wine-presses ; alembics ; vats 
and tuns ; tools necessary for ironsmiths, for paper-mills, and 
other factories ; straw and manure. Also are considered as 
realty par destination all personal property which is attached 
to the soil in a permanent manner — fixtures. Fixtures are 
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those objects of personal property which are fixed in plaster or 
cement, or when they cannot be detached without breakage or 
damage, or breaking or damaging the part of the ground to 
which they are attached. Mirrors of an apartment are con- 
sidered as fixtures when the floor to which they are attached 
is solid with the woodwork ; so also with pictures and other 
ornaments. Statues are realty when in a niche made expressly 
for them, and when they cannot be taken away without breakage 
and damage. The use of real estate is real estate, so are ease- 
ments and claims against realty. (See " Personalty.") 

Property (Lost). — Although the Civil Code lays down the 
principle that possession is as good as title (possession vaui titre), 
property which has been stolen, of course, is an exception. 
But the rightful owner must claim his property which has 
been stolen within five years, counting from the day the article 
was stolen. The same remarks apply to lost property. The 
person who, even though he buys stolen pioperty of another, 
must return it to the rightful owner. This does not prevent 
his having an action against the one who sold, it to him. If 
one buys stolen or lost property at a fair or market, or at a 
public sale, or in ordinary commerce from a merchant, the 
rightful owner cannot claim his property until he has reim- 
bursed the person in possession of the property for the price 
he paid for it. 

What to do. 

In case of losing property in France, communicate at once 
with the Commissary of Police. Then notice should be given 
at once to the Lost Property Ofiice, called " Bureau des Objets 
TiiouvJis,' 36 Quai des Orffevres, in Paris (in other places the 
Mairie, or Mayor's Office). Here everything of value found in 
the street, railway stations, railway carriages, omnibuses, boats, 
carriages, cabs, tramways, theatres, and generally in all public 
places, is deposited awaiting claim of the owner. A form is 
given you to fill out in which the details are declared concerning 
the loss. If the object lost should be found, notice will be sent 
you. (For form of declaration of loss {Declaration de Perte), 
see " Forms.") 

Lost Shares, Bonds, &c. 

If you have lost shares, bonds, <fec., the first thing to do is to 
notify the company or companies from which the shares, (fee, 
were issued. You must also notify the public brokers {Agents 
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de Change) of your loss. In the former case this notification 
is necessary in order to stop payment of interest, dividends, &c., 
and in the latter case this notification is necessaryMn order to 
stop negotiation of the shares or bonds, as the case may be. 
You cannot lodge these caveats yourself in France. It must 
be done by a bailiff or huissier. The law of 1872 provides for 
the precautions to be taken by the person who has lost, or from 
whom shares or bonds have been stolen. There is another pre- 
caution to be taken in connection with lost or stolen shares or 
bonds. This is to give public notice of your loss. This noti- 
fication is made in the newspapers or journaux legaux. (See 
" Forms " for Declaration de Perte de Titres.) 

PPOpePty of FoPeignePS. — The property of foreigners 
is governed, in the case of real property, by the law of the 
country in which real property is situated ; in the case of 
personal property it is governed by the law of the owner's 
domicile. (See " Domicile.") This is principally important to 
know in the case of death, as can be easily understood. (See 
" Wills.") The law is perfectly clear on this point. 

PPOteSt. — Notes, (fee, are protested by a notary or a bailiff 
(huissier) who protests a bill of exchange at the domicile of the 
drawee or at his last known address. The protest contains a 
copy of the bill of exchange, acceptation, endorsements, (fee, 
indicated on it, and the demand to pay ; also states whether the 
payer was present or absent, and the reasons why payment 
was not made. Notaries and bailiffs are compelled to keep a 
record of all protests made. (See "Bills of Exchange.") 

Public Debt of Franee.— (See " Financial and iBank- 

Public Holidays. — The following are the public holidays 
(fetes Ugales) in France : SundaySj the first of January, 
Christmas Day, Ascension Day, Assumption, All Saints, and 
the Fete Nationale of July 14. By the law of March 8, 1886, 
Easter Monday and Whit-Monday were also made legal or 
public holidays. (See " Sunday.") 

Public InstPUetion. — Primary instruction (instruction 
primaire) is obligatory in France for children of both sexes 
from six to thirteen years of age. The provisions of the law 
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of March 28, 1882, declare that this instruction may be given 
at Government or private schools or even at home by a father 
of a family or any other person duly authorised by him. 

RaiSOn Soeiale. — The mwon sodcde is the name under 
which a partnership, firm, or company transacts business, and 
by which it is known in business. 

Rates of Shipping.— (See " Shipping.") 

Real Estate— Realty— Real Ppopepty.—(See "Pro- 
perty.") 

ReoepiSSe. — A recepisse is a receipt. The word signifies 
" have received." It is used in connection with documents, 
papers, &c. It is, therefore, an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of certain papers, documents, letters, &c. (See, for example, 
under " Automobiles.") 

Recidiviste is the adjective derived from reoidive, and is of 
Latin origin [runsus and cadere, to fall again), and is applied 
to persons who commit a crime or misdemeanour a second time. 
The penalties for a repetition of an ofience are more severe. 

Reg^istPation of FoPeignePS.— (See " U.S. Consulate- 
General.") 

Relief Fund.— (See " U.S. Consulate-General.") 
Reliquat. — The reliquat is the balance of an account. 

Repapations Locatives.— (See " Lease.") 

Requete. — in its ordinary sense the word requite signifies a 
" demande before the court." The requete is made by an avoue, 
and addressed to the Tribunal or a President with the object 
of obtaining certain powers ; for instance, to citer d, href delai. 
The word is also used to signify certain acts of procedure on the 
part of an avoui, though in this sense the requete is not 
addressed to the Tribunal, although words to that eflFect are 
really used in the document. 

Respondent.— (See « Intim^.") 
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Reshipment of Amepican Mepchandise.— (See 

"U.S. Consulate-General.") 

Residence in Fpanee. — The Secretary of the Treasury's 
decision that after an American citizen had resided abroad for 
five years it could no longer be termed a temporary residence 
seems now (at the time of going to press) likely to be " old 
law." In the decision referred to (Knoedler & Co. v. The 
United States), Judge Alfred Coxe, of the United States 
Circuit Court, held that the Secretary of the Treasury had no 
authority vested in him to make an arbitrary ruling to the 
effect that after an American citizen had lived abroad for five 
years it could no longer be termed a temporary residence. 
Judge Coxe held that the Secretary op ttib Treasury had also 
NO authority vested in him to make a limitation upon a man's 
RESIDENCE ABROAD. This decision as to the number of years 
an American citizen may reside abroad without forfeiting his 
citizenship is very important and far-reaching. 

RetPOSpective Laws. — The Code declares that the law 
has no retrospective force, A law goes into operation by virtue 
of its promulgation by the President of the Republic. 

ROUSSel. — The law of 1874 for the protection of young 
children is sometimes called the loi Roussel from the name of 
its author. (See " Childi-en.") 

Saisie. — The word saisie is generic, and comprehends saisie 
arret, or garnishing ; saisie hrandon, or seizure of crops and 
fruit ; saisie ex&cution, levying upon the goods and chattels of 
a defendant by virtue of a judgment for debt and damages; 
saisie gagerie, or distraining upon personal chattels without 
prior legal process ; sasie-revendication, or seizure under a prior 
claim ; and, lastly, saisie immohiliere, or attachment of real 
property. (See " Auction.") 

Saisie Execution. 

A saisie execution is a levy on the personal property of a 
debtor after a command to pay has not been obeyed. After 
twenty-four hours' interval the bailiff can enter upon the pre- 
mises and proceed to " seize " or levy upon personal property of 
the debtor to cover the debt. The debtor is not allowed to be 
present. The levy must be carried out in the presence of two 
witnesses. Certain property is exempt, such as necessary beds, 
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clothing actually in use, books and tools necessary to carry on 
a profession or trade up to the value of 300 francs, food. Only 
such quantity is sold as is sufficient to pay the debt. 

Saisie Foraine. 

The saisie foraine is a kind of attachment which is frequently 
the subject of annoyance to Americans and English people 
residing temporarily in France. It should be properly under- 
stood, therefore, by tourists and persons living in hotels, &c. 
The word forain means not having a fixed abode, and thus a 
•marcliand forain is a merchant who frequents fairs in order to 
sell his wares. So, also, a debiteur forain, a debtor who has no 
fixed domicile in the French legal acceptation of the word. 
French jurisprudence considers a debiteur forain every debtor 
who has not a domicile nor habitation in the commune where 
the creditor resides, and who only, by chance, happens to be in 
such commune. A fortiori, remarks Dalloz, " a foreigner, not 
domiciled in France, and who possesses neither real estate nor 
establishment, should be considered a debiteur forain. The 
creditor, in order to carry out a saisie foraine, must apply to 
the judge of the Tribunal of First Instance or to a Juge de Paix. 
This permission is accorded to the creditor by the judge of the 
district where the objects to be seized are to be found. Is 
there any remedy against a saisie foraine ? It is not easy to 
find one, for the permission is granted by a judge in his dis- 
cretion, and, therefore, is held not to be subject to appeal. This 
view, however, has been contested, but the saisie must be made 
in the commune where the creditor lives, otherwise it is void. 
Again, if the debt is small and the value of the objects seized 
relatively large, the act is considered as vexatious. 

Saisie Brandon. 

"When a creditor attaches fruit, cereals, vegetables, &e., 
belonging to a debtor the operation is called saisie hrandon. 
The word brandon refers to wisps of straw which were used in 
agricultural districts to show that the crops in a certain field 
were attached. The French word fruit employed by the Code 
(fruits pendant par racines) is held to mean periodical products 
and capable of reproducing themselves. 

Sales. — (See " Shopping," " Horses," " Auctions," " Dress- 
makers.") Purchases and sales are proved by notarial deeds • 
by deeds under private seal ; by the account or memorandum of 
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a stockbroker or broker duly signed by the parties; by an 
accepted invoice ; by the correspondence of the parties ; by the 
books of the parties; and by parole evidence where such is 
allowed by the court. 

Sea,l Skins. — All persons leaving France with seal-skin gar- 
ments should visit the United States Consulate before taking 
passage for America. It may be that the owner of a seal-skin 
garment purchased the same in the United States and thinks he 
can prove this fact. It may be so. But to be sure of any pos- 
sible difficulty it is more prudent to go to the Consulate and 
declare the seal skin before leaving France. The reason of the 
dilEculty in regard to seal skins is to be found in the determi- 
nation on the part of the United States Government to protect 
the seal-skin industry of that country. When a furrier or other 
person sells a seal skin in France he has to show that the seal 
skin, in order to avoid paying duty, was the product of Ame- 
I'ican waters. He goes to the Consulate and pro\es to the Con- 
sular authorities that the skin in question was the product of 
American industry. The Consulate asks the merchant to make 
an affidavit to that effect. Whereupon a stamp is made on the 
seal skin, and the garment can then be cut up for a garment 
without sacrificing any right which the merchant may have. 
The garment on being sold to the customer is accompanied with 
the affidavit, which the merchant made at the Consulate, as a 
guarantee of exemption from duty. It might be asked how it 
is that the marks or stamps on the skin, on being shown to the 
Consulate to satisfy the authorities that the seal was killed in 
American waters, should not be sufficient to show the Customs 
officers on landing in America ? The answer to this supposed 
question is this : The marks on the skin are made in places which 
are of the least value to the furrier, and in the course of cutting 
up the skin to make a garment these parts of the skin are 
thrown away. Hence a fresh mark must be placed where every 
one can see it. The stamp of the Consulate is not of itself 
sufficient proof, and so an affidavit is necessaiy. This affidavit 
passes from seller to purchaser as a guarantee of exemption 
from duty. (For a model of affidavit, see " Forms." But see 
" U .S. Consulate-General — Notice to Passengers," where 
Americans go abroad on a visit.) 

SeCPetSa — The French law is vei-y severe in regard to profes- 
sional secrets, and physicians, lawyers, clergymen, chemists, 

o 
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midwives, and others who are, by the nature of their profession, 
the depositaries of secrets which have been confided to them, 
are not only not allowed to reveal those secrets but are punished 
under the Penal Code by imprisonment of from one month to 
six months and a fine of from 100 francs to 500 francs. There 
is an exception to this provision of the Code in cases where the 
law obliges a pei'son to be a denunciator. 

Security for Costs. — The caution judicatum solvi or secu- 
rity for costs is due to French defendant?. It is also due to 
foreigners who have been admitted to domicile in France. But 
a foreign defendant who has not been admitted to fix his domi- 
cile in France, and therefore does not enjoy what are called 
" civil rights," cannot claim the security referred to. The idea 
of this provision of the Code seems to be plainly to protect a 
Frenchman against a foreigner on the theory that the foreigner 
may leave the country surreptitiously to the prejudice of the 
French citizen whom he has brought before the courts and put 
to inconvenience and expense. (See "Foreigners.") 

Seduction. — The Penal Code declares that " Whosoever shall 
have, by fraud or violence, run away with, or caused to be run 
away with, a minor, or shall have allured, abducted, or removed, 
or shall have caused this to be done, from the place where said 
minor had been placed where those having authority or care 
over them had submitted or confided, shall be sentenced to 
reclusion {i.e., hard labour). If the woman be under sixteen 
years the punishment shall be travaux forces h temps." The 
age of consent, then, is sixteen years. Senator Beranger has 
endeavoured to have the age of consent raised to eighteen, but so 
far without success. 

Seingf Prive. — A document which is signed by the party or 
parties bound by it without any notarial authentication is called 
an acte sous seing prive, or private seal. Anything in the way 
of a document can be signed in this way except those documents 
which are specially commanded by the law to be executed before 
a notary. Those documents which are so specially commanded 
by the law to be executed before a notary are, amongst others : 
marriage contracts ; mortgages and discharges of same ; gifts 
inter vivos ; revocations of gifts or changes in a Will ; recog- 
nition of a natural child ; formal notices to parents of an 
intended marriage {actes respeotueux), mystic and public Wills • 
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transfer of patent rights. As to this latter, a transfer under 
private seal is valid as between the parties but not so as to a 
third person. 

Sepa.Pa,tion. — Separation is granted by the court for the 
same causes as for divorce. Separation is, no doubt, often coii- 
sidered as a provision founded on the principles as expounded 
by the Church. The doctrine that marriage is a sacrament and 
indissoluble bars divorce, but, on the other hand, separation 
a mensd et thoro provides relief consistent with the dictates of 
conscience. In French law, however, the Church does not seem 
to be recognised, perhaps, as much as in other countries where 
separation is provided for by the law. This seems to be borne 
out by the fact that a separation of three years' standing may 
be converted into divorce on the application of either of the 
parties. What, then, is the explanation ? Nothing more or less 
than the fact that French law, in regard to family relations 
particularly, aims at reconciliation of all the members of the 
family. The family must be kept together if possible, and only 
after time has proved that husband and wife cannot live together 
amicably, and that all hope of reconciliation must be abandoned, 
then, and only then, does divorce step in as a remedy, The 
Divorce Court, then, exercises its functions in theory as a father 
of a family, and the first step in applying for divorce is almost 
an application for an arbitration with the view of reconciliation 
if possible. Doubtless, however, the theory is often lost sight 
of in the pressure of business, and divorces obtained with a 
certain amount of rapidity and ease. This is particularly the 
case where no opposition is made by the party against whom the 
remedy is sought. (See " Divorce.") 

Servants (General Observations).— American and 

English people who require servants in France will have less 
difficulty in obtaining good servants if careful personal inquiry 
is made before engaging them. Swiss and country servants 
are preferred to Parisians, but this is only a general rule. The 
principal point is to know as much as possible about them before 
employing them. Servants may be obtained at the Mairie of 
the (M-rondissement in which you live ; there are special private 
offices, also {Bureaux de Placement), but great care must be 
taken in making a satisfactory selection at these places ; then 
there are convents where young female servants are trained by 
the sisters for domestic service. It is stated that obligatory 
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schooling in France has had the effect of making young women 
dislike domestic service, and given them a taste for trade or 
occupation in shops and ateliers or workrooms. It is also 
stated that there are more men-servants out of employment in 
- Paris than women servants. The majority of female servants 
come to Paris from Brittany or the centre of France. A 
general servant (bonne & tout /aire) expects from 25 francs to 
50 francs a month ; housemaids (femmes de chambre) from 30 
francs to 100 francs a month ; cooks [cuisinieres) from 45 
francs to 90 francs a month ; coachmen from 60 francs to 120 
francs a month. Any servant who commences service for the 
first time should he provided with a certificate of good morals 
from the mayor or other officer of her town. 

Wine and Washing. 

It is usual to supply wine to servants free or else pay them 
a sum of money in lieu thereof. Men-servants expect six 
litres or eight bottles of wine a week or 10 francs compensation, 
and women expect three litres or four bottles of wine a week 
or 6 francs compensation. Washing is also free. Men-servants 
are usually allowed from 10 to 12 francs a month in lieu. of 
washing, and female servants are allowed 5 francs a month in 
lieu of washing. Where the family is small, it is quite 
customary to employ a female servant by the day {femme de 
manage). These are paid by the hour at from 30 centimes to 
40 centimes per hour. They can be engaged by the month at 
from 25 francs to 30 francs. There is a custom in Paris which 
allows servants who make purchases for the house to get a sou 
(5 centimes) for every franc paid out. (Law as to Domestic 
Servants.) 

Those who obtain servants through Bureaux de Placement 
are expected to retain a certain percentage (about 3 per cent.) 
of the servant's wages to pay the Bureau de Placement as the 
servant's fee for finding a place. 

Servant's Oontraot with the " Bureau de Placement" 
OR Intelligence Office. 
The servant who applies at the Intelligence Office {Bureau 
de Placement) for an engagement has less to fear from the 
bureau itself than from the people who wait outside the bureau 
and take advantage of the servant's ignorance or poverty to lead 
her astray. This fact is well known to the police, who are 
very severe with offenders when it is possible to convict them. 
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There are difficulties, however, in the way of the police in this 
regard. As to the supervision by the police of the Bureaux de 
Placement, it is only due to say that it is excellent. It is im- 
portant, however, that a servant should know what her rights 
are in this respect. By the Police Ordinance of October 5, 
1852, the placeur, or agent, must deliver, free of charge, to each 
person applying to.be enrolled at his office for an engagement, 
and at the moment of inscription on the rolls, a paper bearing 
the number indicating the order in which the applicant comes 
on the roll. At the same time this paper referred to must 
show what the terms and conditions are as to the remuneration 
of the placev/r for procuring employment together with a 
receipt {Quitta/nce) for the sum he receives as entrance or in- 
scription fee. If the applicant (servant) desires to withdraw 
at any time from the Intelligence Office, she can not only do 
so without difficulty, but, more than that, she can compel the 
agent or proprietor of the Intelligence Office to refund the fee 
which she has paid him as inscription fee. If the agent declines 
to refund this money, then the servant should go at once to 
the commissary of police of the arrondissement and state the 
facts of the case. The commissary will then look after her in- 
terests, and if necessary will summons the agent. The fee for 
placing a servant, or finding her a position, must be a fixed fee, 
and cannot be altered in the way of increase or diminution as 
the placeur pleases. This fee {droit) is due only when the agent 
obtains the position, and is only due after a delay sufficient to 
allow the servant to pay it out of her wages. No other fees or 
charges whatsoever are due on the part of the servant to the 
agent. 

Deducted from Wages. 

In the absence of a contrary agreement the fee (" droit de 

PLACEMENT ") INDICATED OS THE BULLETIN CAN ALWAYS BE PAID 
TO THE PLACEUR BY THE MASTER OR PATRON EMPLOYING THE 
SERVANT AND DEBITED TO THE ACCOUNT OP THE SERVANT, that is, 

deducted from her wages. This is paid a week after the servant 
enters into the employment of her new patron. The agent is 
forbidden to exhibit cards or writing of any kind pretending 
that he has a place vacant for servants in order to mislead 
them. Any and all kinds of fraud are forbidden to the agent, 
sucb as inducing a servant that he has a position for her when 
in fact he has not ; or fraud in the way of making a servant 
believe that a certain position is for ]ier interests when in fact 
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it is not; or inducing the servant to take a position which 
would be morally improper for her ; or, in fact, to take advan- 
tage of the servant in any way whatsoever. It is also forbidden 
to send young girls who are under age to persons whose repu- 
tation leaves anything to be desired, and generally the agent is 
forbidden to aid in any way any plan which may be against 
good morals. The foregoing are extracts from the police regu- 
lations referred to, and should prove useful to the heads of 
families in protecting a servant from imposition when com- 
mencing a term of service or terminating one. In another part 
of this volume will be found a form which is sometimes used in 
Bureaux de Placement. The engagement as between master 
and servant is generally verbal as to the terms and conditions, 
&c. "When engaging servants at a distance; or through news- 
paper advertisements the conditions which appear in the letters 
or correspondence which passes between master and servant 
have, naturally, an importance in case of subsequent dispute. A 
servant will be sure to ask, before taking a place, " How much 
liberty shall I have in going out ? " In this connection it may 
be useful to point out that once a month the servant is allowed 
usually to have half a day free, the afternoon commencing after 
dejeuner (luncheon) and finishing by bedtime, say nine o'clock, 
or later. But the servant is not supposed to resume work 
until the next day. A servant who remains out all night 
may be discharged. 

Law as to Contract with Domestic Servants. 

Since the engagement of domestic servants is generally a 
verbal one, the master should be careful to keep a strict 
account of all payments due and made to the servant. This is 
a moral duty, as in cases of dispute his affirmation is final as to 
the amount of wages to be paid and as to the payments made. 
The servant, however, can bring witnesses to testify as against 
the evidence of the master, provided the amount is not over 
150 francs. To ascertain whether the amount is over or 
under 150 francs let us take an example. Suppose a servant 
is paid 50 francs a month. This amounts, of course, to 600 
francs a year. This is considered by the courts to exclude 
parole evidence as to the engagement since the amount involved 
is over 150 francs a year. The engagement can be broken by 
giving eight days notice. The servant cannot demand a re- 
commendation of good service, (fee, but he can demand a certi- 
ficate stating the date of entering service and the date of leav- 
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ing. A servant cannot bind his master for purchases on credit 
of necessaries for the house, and this is particularly so when 
the sum is large. 

Shipping^. 

Notes op Interest in Relation to Shipments destined 
TO Points in France. 

The following information in regard to Customs Regulations 
governing exports from America to France will be useful to 
American shippers : 

(1) The importation of articles enumerated below is pro- 
hibited : Articles which bear marks suggesting that same are 
French products (goods bearing a French trade mark must 
distinctly show the country in which they have been manu- 
factured) ; copyright works ; foreign copper or nickel coin ; 
gunpowder and cartridges ; matches ; medicines, with the ex- 
ception of some specialities mentioned in the Official Pharma- 
copoeia ; nicotine, or extracts of tobacco ; playing-cards ; saccha- 
rine ; tobacco, except by special permission ; * potatoes ; plants 
grown in the vicinity of grape-vines. 

Personal Effects Entitled to Free Entry. 

Household fumitwre, hooks, linen, clothing, and other effects 
of parties contemplating residence in France are admitted free, 
when it is evident that same have been in use abroad, and 
provided that such goods form part of a complete removal. 

Gold, Silver, and Electro-plated Goods, 

When comprised in the household effects of parties intending 
to settle in France, and subject to their having been used abroad, 
are entitled to free entry, but will require to pay assay-tax as 
follows : Articles of gold, 375'00 francs per kilo. ; articles of 
silver, 20'00 francs per kilo. ; plated articles, no assay-tax. 

Note. — Parties contemplating temporary residence only in 
France will require, in addition to the assay-tax, to deposit 
the amount of duty to which the articles are liable. A draw- 

* Eesidents in France will be granted, upon application to the 
Director of Contributions Indirectes in their district, a permit entitling 
them to import, for private use, a maximum quantity per annum of 
10 kilos, of tobacco or cigars, of course subject to payment of duty as 
follows : Cigars and cigarettes, 36-00 francs per kilo. ; tobacco, 15"00 
francs per kilo. Tobacco in leaf and stem is entirely prohibited. 
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back of this duty, however, can be claimed if the owner leaves 
the country within a period of three years. 

Live Stock. 

There is no restriction on the importation of live animals 
when same are accompanied by a sanitary certificate from the 
proper authorities of the city from which the animals are 
shipped, legalised by the French Consul of the district. Upon 
landing in France, animals are subject to inspection by the 
officer of the Service Sanitaire, who, if satisfied that same are 
in healthy condition, will grant a permis de circulation. 

Engines and Machinery. 

All shipments of machinery should be accompanied by an 
invoice showing the metal of which same is composed, also 
the net and gross weights. When manufactured from more 
than one metal the net weight of each should be indicated, for 
the reason that duty is exacted upon the several metals. 

Invoices and particulars furnished to the Custom-house 
agent on clearing machinery should distinctly state whether 
the consignment to be cleared consists of one or more complete 
machines, or parts of machines only, owing to different rates of 
duty. 

Machines, any part of which are of nickel, or nickel-plated, 
are liable to duty, as manufactures of nickel, at the rate of 
150-00 francs per 100 kilos., unless the nickel or plated parts 
are under 5 per cent, of the entire net weight of the machine. 

Duties on Goods not Imported from America by Direct 
Steamer. 

American goods, with few exceptions, are taxed additional 
duty when not imported into France by direct steamei'. This 
additional duty is at the rate of 3'60 francs per 100 kilos., with 
the exception of furniture, upon which an extra rate of 
SO'OO francs per 100 kilos, is charged. 

In shipping merchandise the sender should state whether it 
is to be shipped grande vitesse (great speed) or petite vitesse 
(little speed). Grande vitesse is charged a higher price, and 
is carried generally throughout the Continent of Europe at 
about the same speed as American fast freight. Petite vitesse 
is slow, making, sis a rule, considerably slower time than is made 
by ordinary freight trains in the United States. 
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EXTEACT FKOM FRENCH CUSTOMS TARIFF DUTY. 



Furniture, tables, chairs, &c., according 

to quality 

Imitation jewellery, plated with gold, 

silver, or electro 
Engravings 
Household linen 
Table linen 
New clothing : 

Wool 

I'ure silk . 

Mixed silk 
Common furs 
Fine furs 
Automobiles . 
Paintings 
Marble statues 
Glass and china 
Cottage pianos 
Grand pianos . 
Organs, harmoniums, according to 

weight (calculated on gross weight) 



Violins . 
Bass viols 
Double bass 
Guitars . 
Other instruments 
Bicycles . 
Printed matter 
Boots and shoes 
Oxford shoes . 

Carriages (according to weight) 
Wine, having less than 12 deg. alcohol . 
Wine, having more than 12 deg. alcohol 
plus, for each hectolitre of pure 

alcohol 

Beer (calculated on gross weight) . 
Spirits in casks, for each hectolitre of 

pv^e alcohol 

Spirits in cases, per hectolitre of liquid . 

'Sea, 

Coffee 

Mineral waters 

Note. — The importation of certain mineral waters is prohibited. 
Tariff of Duties on Machinery and Tools in France. 

Fes. Fes. 
Machinery : 

Steam-engines and appliances . 15 '00 to 70'00 per 100 kilos. 

Printing machines .... 8 '00 „ 



Fes. 


Fes. 


6-00 to 


30-00 per 100 kilos. 




6-00 per kilo. 


0-25 to 


3 00 „ 


0-33 to 


11-86 


1-21 to 


10-47 


2-40 to 


3-70 




7-00 


3-00 to 


7-50 „ 




3-00 „ 




7-50 „ 


60-00 to 150-00 per 100 kilos. 




free. 




20-00 


6-00 to 


30-00 




60-00 each. 




85-00 „ 


13-00 to 390-00 per 100 kilos. 




75-00 each. 




2-50 „ 




5-00 „ 




10-00 „ 


3-00 to 


8-00 „ 


0-30 to 


5-00 „ 




250-00 per 100 kilos. 


50-00 to 250-00 " 




2-50 per pair. 




1-60 


60-00 to 150-00 per 100 kilos. 




25-00 per hectolitre. 




25-00 




156-25 




12-00 per 100 kilos. 




80-00 per hectolitre. 




80-00 




416-00 per 100 kilos. 




408-00 




free. 
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Fes. Fes. 

Electrical dynamos : 

Weight not exceeding 50 kilos. . 100-00 per 100 kilos. 

Between 60 and 1000 kilos. . . 45-00 „ 

Over 1000 kilos 30-00 

Machinery in parts . . . . 18-00 to 200-00 „ 

Tools : 

Iron 18-00 

Steel 27-00 

Brass 35-00 „ 

Type: 

New 9-00 

Old 4-00 

Electrotype blocks .... free. 

(See Preface.) 

Shooting^ and Hunting^.— The law of May 3, 1844, 
deals with both shooting and hunting. If you own, or are in 
possession of, property properly closed with a continuous wall, 
creating an obstacle to all communication with neighbouring 
property, you can shoot when you like and at any time of the 
year without having to provide yourself with a licence, or, to 
speak more technically, permis cle chasse. But, on the other 
hand, if you are not such owner there are two elements to be 
considered — viz., you must have a permis de chasse, and you 
must only shoot during the times and seasons allowed by law. 
In regard to the first requirement, you must apply to the per- 
cepteur de la commune of your domicile, or residence. Your 
demand for a licence must be made on papier timbre, which you 
can obtain at a tobacconist's shop, and which will cost you 
60 centimes, and this demand must be legalised by the mayor, 
or, if in Paris, by the Commissaire de Police. Then you pay 
the fee to the percepteur, amounting to 28 francs, and send the 
demand for a licence, together with the receipt {quittance) of 
the percepteur, to the Sous-prifecture of the Department (if in 
Paris, to the Prefet de Police). The licence is entirely personal 
and valid for only one year. Every one cannot obtain this 
licence. For instance, minors under sixteen years of age ; but 
even minors of sixteen years of age must have their appli- 
cation supported by the request of a parent or guardian. 
So, also, married women must have the consent of their 
husbands. 

The opening of the shooting season depends very much upon 
the season at which the crops are all in. Naturally, therefore, 
the season begins earlier in the South of France than in the 
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North. The exact date is published by the Prefect of the 
Department at least ten days before the opening of the season 
in his department. The fine for shooting without a licence is 
from 16 francs to 100 francs, and the same fine is imposed 
in cases where a person shoots over the property of another 
without having obtained previously his permission to do so. 
If the offence has been committed on land not yet cleared of 
crops, or on land closed in by a wall, &c., the fine can be doubled. 
It is not an offence coming within the law of 1844 when a 
dog trespasses on land not belonging to his master in search of 
game which has escaped, although this is not saying that an 
action for damages will not lie. There are provisions in the 
law referred to which apply to poachers which are very severe, 
but which do not seem to prevent poaching very effectually. 

Shopping^. — Shopping in France requires careful attention, 
not so much because any more advantage is likely to be taken of 
purchasers in France than in any other part of the world, but 
more particularly on account of the fact that, when one is not 
shopping in one's own country, misunderstandings are more 
likely to occvir, and to settle disputes takes up a good deal of 
time. 

Receipts always Necessary. 

Be careful to obtain a receipt for payments made. Even 
when there is no intention to present a bill twice for payment, 
when, as a matter of fact, the account has been paid, errors are 
always possible. The Statute of Limitations — called in France 
Prescription — runs after one year as between shopkeepers and 
purchasers who are not in trade. That is to say, if you have 
paid an account, but not taken a receipt, then after the lapse 
of one year the shopkeeper cannot compel you to show a receipt 
or pay again in default of a receipt. 

Always keep all youk Receipts fob Reference. This 
SHOULD be an Invariable Rule. 

Be careful in regard to the execution of a receipt. It requires 
a stamp of 10 centimes, which must be cancelled by writing 
over it in ink the date of the payment and the initials of the 
person giving the receipt. This is in addition to the signature, 
which is preceded by the words pour acquit (" received pay- 
ment "). Never pay for the goods in advance. See that every- 
thing in connection with an order or purchase is written down 
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in black and white. This will save trouble and, needless to 
say, money. 

Conditions of a Sale. 

The law of France is very clear as to shopping. Under the 
heading of la vente (sale), the Civil Code declares that the 
seller has two principal obligations, which are (1) to deliver the 
goods, and (2) to guarantee the goods which he sells. Delivery 
must be made within the time agreed upon ; if this is not done, 
the purchaser can refuse to take the goods and also claim 
damages. The seller is not bound to deliver the goods if the 
buyer does not pay for them. If time has been allowed for the 
payment and the buyer finds himself in monetary difficulties, 
the seller need not deliver the goods. The goods must be 
delivered in the same condition in which they were at the time 
of the sale. If the goods had visible defects at the time of the 
sale, then the purchaser cannot claim a cancellation of the sale 
on that account. He ought to have taken note of such defects 
at the time of the sale. On the other hand, the seller guaran- 
tees that the goods have no defects which are not visible and 
which could not have been seen by the purchaser before the 
bargain was completed. These defects referred to are called in 
French law vices cacMs. (See, in connection with the sale of 
horses, vices redhibitoires.) If the goods are not the same 
measure as that purporting to be sold, or if the seller claims an 
increased price on the ground that the measure is greater than 
agreed to be sold, then the purchaser can cancel the sale. (See 
" Dressmakers.") 

In Case of Dispute. 

In case of dispute in regard to a sale where the seller is a 
large Paris shop or store {magasin) the inspectors endeavour to 
settle the matter in a friendly way^. Failing a settlement, the 
matter is dealt with by a department of the establishment, 
called the contentieux, or claims department. This is a legal 
branch of the shop. (See " Dressmakers.") 

Sig^na.tu]?e. — ^Where the party to a contract, &c., cannot write 
or sign his name, he should make his mark. This should be 
attested by a witness, or, better than that, two witnesses, who 
simply sign their names as witnesses (temoins), their signatures 
being preceded by the words explanatory of the mark of the 
" signatory " — sa mwrque. Here comes in the advantage of exe- 
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cuting documents before a notary. His signature is su65cient, 
as the document then becomes an acte authentique. 

Sig^nification of Judgment.— Every jvidgment must 
be formally made known to the paity against whom it is given. 
Where there is an avov^ it must be made to him. If theie is 
no avoue, or in cases where theie is an appeal in view, when 
the avoue has received signification, the party must be served 
in like manner, In appeals, the two months time within which 
to make appeal does not begin to run until after signification 
DU JUGEMENT. It Is interesting to see how French law provides 
for a losing party's convenience. A judgment is given against 
him. He is not supposed, in theory, to know it until his 
lawyer has been notified. This is done in order that he, the 
lawyer (who, by the way, is an avoue), being learned in the law, 
may explain the position to his client. In cases where judg- 
ments are given carrying condemnation against the person, the 
judgment must be signified to that person at his real domicile 
— that is, not at his domicile of election or conventional domicile. 
No time is specified for serving a signification. 

Sm£lll-pOX. — There is no law compelling quarantining of 
small-pox patients when stricken in their own homes. 

SOCi^te G^n^Pale.— (See " Financial.") 

Sommation. — A sommation is not a summons, as foreigners 
very often suppose. It is a common way to prepare the person 
on whom it is served for a lawsuit, but that is all. When you 
send a registered letter to a person you do so to be sure that he 
receives it, and consequently takes notice of what you state in 
that letter. Now, to illustrate the functions of a sommation, 
let us suppose that the sommation is a registered letter. The 
kuissier (or bailiff) who serves it is the postman, and his ofiice 
may be compared to a post-office whence registered letters are 
issued or sent. 

Have you a claim on your landlord ? Then, if he takes no 
notice of it, send him a sommation. The nearest huissier will 
attend to this on your furnishing him with the facts. And so 
in the case of debts, &c. The huissier keeps the original som- 
mation ini his office, but serves the party against whom the 
claim is made with a copy. You can always distinguish the 
copy, because it is written on blue paper. (See " Assignation," 
" Citation," " Avertissement," and " Forms.") 
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Soulte< — (From Latin solvere, balance of an account.) 

SpOPt.— (See " Shooting," " Fishing.") 

Stamp Duty. — The stamp duty in giving receipts (called 
quittances) for each payment over 10 francs is 10 centimes. 
This is added on to the amount to be paid. If this stamp is 
not affixed and cancelled in due form — that is, the payee's 
initials, together with the date of payment in black ink — 
there is a fine of 50 francs to which the creditor is exposed. 
Not doing this, however, does not render the receipt invalid. 
Promissory notes are made out on stamped paper of a convenient 
size. The stamp in this case varies on a sliding scale according 
to the sum involved, and is 5 centimes per 100 francs. 

Stamped PapeP. — Papier de dimension. The stamp varies 
in connection with papier de dimension according to the size of 
the sheet of paper : 

Half sheet of small paper . . , .85 centimes 
Sheet of small paper .... 70 „ 

Sheet of medium-sized paper . , . 1'25 francs 
Large sheet of paper . . . . 1'50 „ 

Extra large sheet ..... 2 '00 „ 

Stamps on commercial paper, such as promissory notes, bills 
of exchange, &c. : 

100 francs and under .... 5 centimes 

Over 100 francs and under 200'10 francs . 10 ,, 

Over 200 francs and under 300'00 francs . 15 „ 
And so on to over 900 francs and under 

1000 francs 50 „ 

Over 1000 francs and under 2000 francs . 1-00 franc 

Over 2000 francs and under 8000 francs . 1-50 francs 

Over 3000 francs and under 4000 francs . 2-00 „ 
and so on. 

Stocks. — The law of France in regard to regulating the sale of 
stocks in any corporation by a stockholder is directed in the 
interests of the public. The theory is that no stocks should be 
thrust upon the public market or Stock Exchange (Bourse) which 
has not something to commend itself to public confidence. 
Thus by the law of 1893 the shares of all persons who in the 
organisation of a corporation receive shares for property other 
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than cash, that is to say, mines, patents, goodwill, &c., known 
in France as appmi, shares, are registered in the name of the 
shareholder, and must remain attached to the stub during the 
period of two years after the constitution of the company. The 
law prevents these shares from being negotiable in the open 
market, but it does not prevent their being assigned by notarial 
instrument. This notarial instrument greatly interferes with the 
sale of such shares, a tax of one-fourth per cent, being imposed 
in each csise for the transfer. This period of two years is a 
probation, and the delay is intended to establish for or against 
the bona fides of an investment, and the value of the'_stocks is 
thus supposed to be thoroughly tested. (See " Companies.") 

Stock — French Holdings of Foreign. — (See 

" Finance and Banking.") 

Stock Exchange (Bourse).— (See "Finance and Bank- 
ing.") 

Stocks and Shares— sometimes Realty.— (See 

" Realty.") 

Stocks to Bearer.— (See " Finance and Banking.") 

A wife only has a right to a share in the estate of her hus- 
band (apart from a will in her favour) when the husband dies 
intestate. Then she has a life interest in one-fourth of her 
husband's estate if there are one or more children, and one-half 
of the estate for life in all other cases. If, however, the 
husband dies intestate and leaves a wife but no relations 
within the degree of inheritance prescribed by the law, and no 
children, then the wife inherits the whole of the estate. 

Suits at La'W. — Every suit is begun before a juge de paix 
(justice of the peace). By a fiction of law this preliminary is 
supposed to have been complied with in certain cases, and a 
dispensation granted by the court where a case is appealed from 
the juffe de paix. 

Summons. — A summons in French legal procedure is called 
an assignation, which see. (See also " Forms.") 
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Sundays.— In regard to Sundays in France, the Penal Code 
declares that no sentence can be executed on national or religious 
fete days nor on Sundays. While Sundays are public holidays 
in France, private business, including formal contracts, &c., are 
valid in law. 

Supplus Capital of Franee.— (See " Financial and 
Banking.") 

Taxes (ContPibutions).— Taxes in France are direct 
(contributions directes, or assessed taxes), or indirect (contribu- 
tions indirectes, or excise revenue). The direct taxes are made 
directly against persons or things, while the indirect taxes are 
levied upon things which are used, eaten, worn, &c., and thus 
only aflFect indirectly the person paying them. For instance, 
when you buy a box of matches you pay a tax which is repre- 
sented by a stamp on the box. If you do not use the matches 
you are not taxed, but if you do use the matches you pay a 
small tax over and above their real value, so that you are paying 
an " indirect tax." The contributions directes are : The land tax ; 
door and window tax ; furniture tax ; personal tax ; and licence 
uax. This does not include taxes on horses, carriages, auto- 
mobiles, &c. 

Geound. 

Co7itributions foncieres, or ground taxes, are paid by the pro- 
prietor of a house, or lessor, if not stipulated in the lease to the 
contrary. The contribution personnelle (personal), mobiliere 
(furniture), and patente (or business licence) are paid by the 
lessee. 

Notice to Taxpayers. 

The following is a translation of a notice to taxpayers (con- 
tribuables) : 

Taxes to replace the octroi duties on hygienic drinks (wine, 
cider, beer; &c.). Laws of December 31, 1900, and March 21, 
1901. The suppression of the octroi dues on wine, cider, beer, 
&c., represents 59 millions of francs. 

In replacing tlie octroi duties on hygienic drinks suppressed 
by the law of December 29, 1897, the city of Paris is authorised 
to establish, commencing January 1, 1901 : 

1. A ground-tax to be paid by owners of real property 
situated in Paris. 

2. A fax on the value of property not built upon in Paris, 
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3. A tenants' tax, to be paid by persons occupying buildings 
in Paris. 

4. A tax for taking away garbage, to be paid by tenants of 
houses situated in Paris. 

5. A tax upon club societies and places of meeting where the 
fees are paid. 

6. A tax upon carriages, horses, mules, and automobiles. 
Finally, a tax of 1 per cent, on the rent value of commercial 

and industrial places. 

Tenants' Tax on the Rental of a Dwelling (Article 4 op 
THE Law, December 31, 1900). 

The tenants' tax is fixed at 1 per cent, on the rent value of 
the dwelling. It is imposed in the name of the occupants, no 
matter under what title or in what capacity they are tenants. 

Those persons who are not liable to a personal tax are not 
liable to the tenants' tax. 

The rent values serve as the basis of the tax, and are levied 
in conformity with the law (July 15, 1880) relating to licences, 
Article 12, paragraph 8. 

Persons not liable to the personal tax, and who therefore are 
not liable to the rent tax, are those whose rent value is less 
than 500 francs. But the following are the exceptions to this 
rule : 

1. Those who have only a pied d, terre in Paris. 

2. Those who are liable to the ground tax of Paris and who 
are lodged or not in their own house. 

3. Those who are liab'.e to a fixed tax on licence equal or 
greater than that of Class 6 of Table " A." 

But a uniform reduction of 375 francs being made on the 
rental of every one liable to the tax, the taxpayers comprised 
in the thrge categories above are not liable to the personal tax 
except when their rent of dwelling exceeds 375 francs. Places 
which are complementary, or dependent, upon a principal dwell- 
ing in Paris, such as stables, carriage-houses, &c., are subject to 
the personal tax according to their real rental value, without 
any deduction being allowed. 

Rent Tax on Commercial and Industrial Places 
(Article 1 or the Law of March 21, 1901). 

Independently of the taxes which have been authorised by 
the law of December 31, 1900, the city of Paris is authorised, in 

p 
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order to make up for the suppression of the taxes on hygienic 
drinks, to establish from January 1, 1901, a tax of 1 per cent, 
on the rent value of commercial and industrial places. This 
tax is levied on all places (other than dwelling-places) which are 
subject to a proportional tax on licences. It is calculated on 
.the rent value, which serves as the basis of the proportional 
tax, and is such as is defined by Article 12 of the law of July 1, 
1880. 

The rent values serving as basis, whether as rent tax on 
commercial and industrial places or rent tax on dwellings, are 
determined by Article 12 of the law, July 15, 1880, whether by 
means of the leases or verbal declarations as to the rent duly 
registered, or by comparison with other places where the rental 
shall have been regularly ascertained, or notoriously known, 
and in default of these means as bases, by valuation. 

The tenants' tax {taxe locative) on factories and industrial 
establishments is calculated on the value of the rent of these 
establishments, taken altogether and with all their material 
means of production. 

When the same location comprises premises for dwelling 
together with commercial and industrial places an estimation 
is made, and the rent tax on the commercial and industrial 
buildings is only applied to the part of the buildings of a com- 
mercial or industrial nature if they are subject to a licence tax. 

Payment of Taxes. 

The lists of taxes replacing the octroi duties are recovered as 
direct taxes. Direct taxes are payable in twelve equal portions, 
of which each is due on the fi.rst of each month for the preced- 
ing month. 

Taxpayers are requested to show their notice to the collector 
each time they make a payment. Each receipt for payment, in 
order to be valid, should be delivered on a coupon which the 
collector detaches from his receipt-book. 

Revision. 

Revision of direct taxes and substitution taxes comprise : (1) 
Claims for discharge or reduction ; (2) Claims for postponement 
or abatement. Claims for discharge or reduction should be 
addressed without stamps to the Prefect of the Seine within 
three months of the publication of the lists, except in cases of 
paying twice, or error when the delay does not terminate until 
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three months after the taxpayer has had knowledge officially of 
a suit against him by the collector for the recovery of the sum 
erroneously claimed. Claims in discharge or reduction, if equal 
to or over 30 francs, should be written on stamped paper 
{papier timbre). The taxpayers are requested to enclose the 
tax notice or an extract from the roll. The value of the stamp 
tax on Ihe claims for discharge or reduction which are admitted 
shall be reimbursed to the claimant. Claims for postponement 
or abatement on account of losses caused by events of an un- 
usual nature should be addressed, without stamp, to the Prefect 
of the Seine on ordinary paper {papier libre) as soon as possible 
within the fortnight which follows the event in question. 

Declarations in the Maieies. 

Claims for discharge or reduction may be presented without 
expense or formality in the form of declaration. These de- 
clarations are received at the mairie at the place where the tax 
is imposed during the month which follows its publication on 
the lists. If, after a summary examination, they are not imme- 
diately found to be well founded, notice to this effect is given 
to the taxpayer, who retains for one month, counting from the 
date of this notice — or, in any case, until the expiration of the 
general delay allowed by law — the power to make a claim in 
the ordinary manner. When making these declarations at the 
mairie taxpayers should bring their notice of taxes. 

N'ote. — Among the taxes in substitution for the octroi duties on 
hygienic drinks figure a tax for taking away garbage (une taxe 
pour Venlevement des ordures menageres), imposed in the name 
of the proprietors or life tenant, but payable by the tenants 
of the dwellirg to reimburse the part of the tax on the premis-es 
occupied by them. 

The sum to reimburse under this head represents, generally, 
80 per cent, of the real rent. Factories and dwelling-houses 
of a rent value of less than 500 francs which are not liable to 
the personal tax are free from this tax for removal of garbage. 
(See "Automobiles," "Bicycles," " Horse.«," "Dogs.") 

Time. — I have taken this word under which to give a few notes 
as to delai, as known to the Code de Procedure, not because it 
translates delai, but simply because when one is searching for 
the equivalent to the French word " time " is not uLlikely to 
suggest itself as a heading. At all events, under dehi is 
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grouped the following ; Three clear days for citation en con- 
ciliation ; eight clear days for an ajournement ; fifteen clear 
days for defenses ; eight clear days for reponses ; one clear day 
for avenir; three clear days communication to the Ministere 
Public; twenty-four hours for opposition to qualites. The 
time in which you have to enter an opposition to a jugement 
par defaut, when you have not appeared, is limited to the time 
when judgment can be executed, which is six months ; but if 
the judgment has been taken by default because your avoue has 
not sent in his pleadings (conclusions) the time is eight days. 
The time for an appeal, or requete civile or cassation, is two 
months. (See " Delai.") 

Tobacco. — While the importation of tobacco into France is 
prohibited when not passed through the Custom House in the 
regular way and the duty thereon paid, very often travellers 
are quite certain in their own minds that they can, at all events, 
bring tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes for their own use or as 
presents to friends, &c., into France without difficulty. Tobacco 
cannot be introduced into France free of duty. The law is 
against it, and, furthermore, the practice of examination of 
luggage is a very careful study on the part of the Custom 
House people. They suddenly swoop down at odd intervals 
and make an example of the too-confident traveller who thinks 
"the examiners won't mind." Having warned you as to what 
is unquestionably a danger to be avoided, let me add a word of 
consolation to smokers. By a circular issued to the Examiners 
of Customs by the Finance Department they are allowed to 
overlook a small quantity of tobacco carried by tourists. The 
quantity thus overlooked is as follows : — 

Thirty cigars, or fifty cigarettes, or one hectogramme 
(3J oz.) OF TOBACCO. If these quantities are exceeded, duty is 
in future to be levied only on the amount exceeding the quantity 
allowed to be introduced free. 

The distinction, however, must be made between the law and 
a private circular to the employes of the Government giving 
them instructions how to act. There are no exceptions to the 
law. If the Customs Department at any moment desired to 
issue a new circular they can do it. In other words, the excep- 
tions referred to do not constitute a legal right. 



Trades. — (See "Professions and Trades,") 
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TPadesmen. — (See " Bankruptcy.") — " Among the obliga- 
tions to which tradesmen are subjected," remarks Thaller in 
his Droit Commercial, " and which those who practise another 
profession are not bound to observe, are two particularly inter- 
esting. These are the obligations : (I) To keep books ; (2) 
Publish their contract of marriage. 

Books. 

The books a tradesman is obliged to keep are three in 
number : viz. (1) journal ; (2) letter-book, in which all 
letters he sends away are previously press-copied ; (3) a stock- 
book. 

A tradesman must file all letters he receives. 

The journal and stock-book must be signed and initialled 
once a yeir. All books must be kept in chronological order, 
without blanks, breaks, or marginal additions. They are signed 
by the judges of the Tribunal of Commerce or by the mayor 
or his deputy. This signature referred to is gratis. 

Tradesmen must preserve their books for ten years. 

The advantage of this rule is both for the tradesman and for 
his creditors. If I have an account against a tradesman I can 
FORCE HIM TO PEODUCE HIS BOOKS, even though they may reveal 
a state of things not to his interest. A tradesman can always 
produce his books against his creditor, and that is why he must 
keep them in perfect order. 

The production of a tradesman's books can only be enforced 
by the court in connection with successions, dissolution of part- 
nership, bankruptcy, and when propertj' is held en communauti 
by husband and wife. 

Not only is a tradesman in France obliged to keep his books 
in the manner above referred to, but there is another duty 
which the law imposes on him. He must publish his ante- 
nuptial CONTRACT (contrat de mariage). When the mayor or 
his deputy performs the ceremony of the civil marriage, he 
asks the persons coming before him to be united in wedlock if 
there is a contrat de mariage. The question is based on the 
business-like view taken of marriage in France. Tradesmen 
and others dealing with the newly-married couple are protected 
by the answer given to the mayor's question. It is not enough 
for the tradesman to know that the newly-married couple live 
in a comfortable or even luxurious manner, and, consequently, 
inspiring confidence in giving credit, but he wishes to know 
just how far the wife's fortune is involved in the marriage 
partnership, &c. 
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So when the husband is ix trade, the question of giving 
credit in business transactions becomes a much more important 
one. It is not, therefore, a question of curiosity but of strict 
business requirement, this question of the mayor. Of course, 
where there is no marriage contract, the regime of communaute 
is assimied by the law. " Upon the regime adopted," says 
Thaller in his Droit Gom/mercidl, " depends the security which 
the one or the other of the married couple oflfer to third parties 
who give them credit. Under the communaute the wife pledges 
the common property of the marriage partnership as well as 
the husband's besides her own ; the husband pledges the com- 
munal property in which enter certain property of the wife's. 
Under a regime where there is no community, husband or 
wife only pledge his or her own individual property as security 
for payment. Upon the nature of this regime depends also 
the " capacity '' of the wife, if the dotal regims has been 
adopted. For in that case the wife cannot alienate or encumber 
her dotal property, whether she is in business or whether her 
husband may be interested in inducicg her to stand security for 
his debts. No authorisation on his paet will validly 

RELIEVE HER FROM THIS DISABILITY. 

The notification or publication of the contrat de mariage is 
made to the clerks of the Civil Tribunal and of the Com- 
mercial Court and to the Cliamhres des Wotaires and Avows, 
where it is exposed to view for one year. The question arises, 
"Who gives this notice to the courts, &c. ? In the first place, 
the NOTARY who draws up the ante-nuptial settlement must, 
under a penalty of 20 francs, notify the courts, &c. In the 
second place, when a man enters trade after his marriage he 

MUST NOTIFY the COURTS, (fec, HIMSELF. 

Tpansaetion.— (See " Compromise.") 

TpavellePS — May be interested in knowing what becomes of 
property left by them at hotels involuntarily or on purpose as 
security for debt, &c. The law of March 81, 1896, declares 
that personal effects brought by a traveller to an inn, hotel, 
or lodgings, where he has stopped, and left by him at such 
inn, hotel, or lodgings, whether as security for debt or 
abandoned at the moment of leaving can be sold by public 
auction in a manner prescribed by law six months after the 
departure of the traveller in question. If there is any surplus 
it is placed in the traveller's name in the Caisse des DepSts et 
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Consignations, where it remains for two years. If not claimec 
during this period by the owner, his representative or creditors 
it becomes the property of the Treasury. (See " Hotels,' 
" Boarding Houses.") 

TreaSUPy.— The Public Treasury (Tresor) administers Budge 
and Treasury expenses, arrears of the Public Debt, incomes 
pensions (Civil, Military, and Legion d'Honnetir), payment o 
Government Bonds, &c. The Treasury is a preferred credito: 
in certain cases. (See " Privileges.") 

Treasury, United States (Seeretary of).— (Se 

" Residence in France.") 
TreaSUPy. — (See " Finance and Banking.") 

Treaty, Ppoposed Franco-Amepican. — (Se 

" Commercial Treaty.") 

Tpilbunal. — An American or Englishman is very liable to fa 
into an error in speaking to a Frenchman in connection with 
" court." He will find the word " cour " in his dictionar 
given as the translation. A Frenchman understands by th 
word cour only the Couet of Cassation (Oour de Cassation 
or the Court of Appeal (Cow d'AppeT). The other " courts 
are called Tribunals (TrihuTiaux). Thus the Tribunal de 1 
Instance, the Tribunal de Commerce, and the Justice de Paix. 

Tribunal (of a Jug^e de Paix).— To each canton c 

subdivision of an arrondissement there is a Juge de Paix (whic 
see). His jurisdiction extends, speaking generally and briefli 
to matters involving the value of 100 francs without right c 
appeal (to the Tribunal of First Instance), and to 200 franc 
with right of appeal. In theory all actions are supposed to l 
brought in the first place before a Juge de Paix. (See " Cor 
ciliation.") 

Tribunal de Commerce.— The manner in which tl: 
Tribunal de Commerce in Paris transacts its business is vei 
satisfactory indeed. In matters involving accounts an art 
trator is appointed, and his office is similar to that of a refer* 
in the United States. The members of the tribunals ( 
commerce are business men, elected, for the most part, I 
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fellow-tradesmen. Their number is fixed by decree of the 
Council of State. The functions of the judges of the tribunals 
of commerce are purely honorary, and no salary is attached to 
the office. 

Tribunals of commerce have jurisdiction over disputes 
relating to contracts ar^d transactions between merchants, 
tradesmen, and bankers; also between partners as to their 
partnership ; and, finally, between all persons in connection 
with acts of commerce. 

Acts of commerce are defined by the Commercial Code to 
be : Every purchase of produce or merchandise, raw or manu- 
factured, for re-sale, or even to simply hire out ; every manu- 
facturing enterprise on commission for transport by land or by 
water ; all enterprises for supplying goods' agencies, business 
offices, establishnients for sales by auction, and establishments 
for public amusement ; all operations of exchange, banking, or 
commission ; all operations of public banks ; all obligations 
between business men and tradesmen and bankers ; all opera- 
tions between persons in relation to bills of exchange. And 
so are also considered actes de commerce all operations in con- 
nection with the construction, purchase, sale, and re-sale of 
vessels for inland and foreign navigation, maritime transport 
of all kinds, all purchase or sale of rigging apparatus and stores, 
the chartering of vessels, and bottomry and respondentia bonds ; 
all insurance and contracts concerning maritime commerce ; all 
agreements and arrangements for paying the crew ; all contracts 
for service of seamen for the merchant service. 

Tribunals of commeixe have also jurisdiction in actions 
against factors, merchants' clerks, or servants in connection only 
with what relates to the business of the merchant in whose 
service they are. Also these courts have jurisdiction in actions 
respecting bills signed by receivers, paymasters, collectors, or 
other accountants of public funds. 

The tribunals of commerce have jurisdiction over matters in 
bankruptcy. The decisions of the tribunals of commerce are 
final in cases where the parties have agreed to abide by its 
decision, and without appeal; also in all demands where the 
principal sum involved does not exceed 1500 francs, counter- 
claims, and sets-ofF which even when added to the principal 
sum would exceed 1500 francs. If one of the principal claims 
or counterclaims amounts to more than the sum mentioned, then 
the tribunal can only deal with the same as a court of original 
jurisdiction, Nevertheless, it shall not have appellate juris- 
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diction in claims for damages where they are exclusively based 
upon the principal demand itself. 

Appeals from the tribunals of commerce must be made to 
the Court of Appeal in the district in which is situated the 
Tribunal of Commerce. The period of appealing from a decision 
of a Tribunal of Commerce is two months, commencing from 
the day of the service of notice of the judgment in cases where 
both parties appeared at the hearing. Where judgment was 
given by default, notice of appeal cannot be given before the 
delays provided for making what is called an " opposition " to 
the judgment. This delay cannot be less than ten days. The 
party against whom the judgment was given by default cannot 
"appeal" — he can only make "opposition." The successful 
party, however, who has gained the judgment may "appeal" 
if he is not satisfied with the judgment. The " opposition," 
then, is the remedy which French law provides for the party 
against whom judgment has been given by default of his appear- 
ance. The result of this " opposition " gives the party seeking 
it the right to have the same judge review the case once more 
in his presence, and this amounts to a fresh trial. The judgment 
may be absolutely the reverse of the preceding judgment, so 
that the judgment by default may not be final at all. There is 
a very great advantage in this system in cases where a judgment 
had been rendered during the absence of a defendant. A 
jugement par defaut is posted up at the Palais de Justice, but 
this is regarded as sufiicient notice where the party is not to 
be found. 

It is interesting to note the importance and influence on the 
habits, customs, and laws of France which fairs {/aires) have 
had. An American visiting Paris, for instance, should not fail 
to study them from this point of view. The same foraine (so 
troublesome to foreigners sometimes) is one example. The 
tribunals of commerce furnish another. These tribunaux de 
commerce go as far back as the sixteenth century. It is said 
that the origin of the tribunaux de commerce may be traced 
as far back as the fairs of Champagne and of Brie. 

The judges of a trihuna/ux de commerce are called juges consu- 
laires as well as juge. It seems probable that this title consulaires 
may be traced to the first commercial court at Paris, which was 
presided over by a judge and four consuls. The lawyers who 
make a special practice of pleading in the Tribunal of Com- 
merce strongly resemble in their functions an American 
attorney-at-law. They are called, as mentioned elsewhere in 
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this volume, avocais agrees. These avocats agrees combine the 
professions of solicitor {avoue) and barrister (avocat). An 
American lawyer can plead in these courts (tribunaux de com- 
merce) as well as in those of his own State. (For combination of 
the two branches of the profession, see " Cour de Cassation.") 

Tribunal des ConflitS.— There is a court having a juris- 
diction in France over and above the Court of Cassation and 
the Gonseil d'Etat. It is only, however, a Jurisdictional 
Court, and nothing else. This court, called the Tribunal des 
ConflitS, decides in case there is a dispute as to whether a given 
question should be decided by a Government department ("the 
Administration ") or by the law courts. The Minister <f Justice 
{Garde des Sceaux) is ex-officio president of this court. There 
are eight other members taken from the Gonseil d'Etat and the 
Gour de Gassation. 

Tribunal de Simple Police.— The offences coming 

within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal de Simple Police or 
police court are those enumerated in the fourth book of the 
Penal Code. While it would be unnecessary to give this list in 
detail it will be sufficient to state that the list includes all 
offences for which the penalty is a fine of 15 francs or under, 
or five daj's imprisonment or under, and whether there is con- 
fiscation or not of property, and no matter what its value. 
They are presided over by a juge de paix. Their judgments 
are not necessarily final ; where imprisonmekt is ordered you 
can APPEAL, or when the amount of the sentence is five francs, 
not inclusive of expenses. 

Tribunal de Premiere Instance. — In each arron- 

dissement in France (except those of St. Denis and Sceaux) 
there are general courts having both civil and criminal juris- 
diction. Since they are peculiar to each arrondissement they 
are sometimes called arrondissement courts, and because they 
have not the power to pronounce judgments of a final nature, 
but are subject to appeal with certain exceptions, they are 
called Courts of First Instance, bearing in mind that it is the 
Gour d'Appel which is the court par excellence in France. The 
exceptions referred to are in cases where the value of the claim 
does not exceed 1500 francs in connection with personalty or 
60 francs in connection with real property. The tribunal sits 
in criminal jurisdiction also, when it is called the Tribunai Gorrec~ 
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tionnel. The Tribunal Correctionnel has jurisdiction over delits or 
misdemeanours. The delits referred to are those misdemeanours 
which are punishable by over five days imprisonment and over 
15 francs fine. 

TPUStS. — It must not be supposed that the system of trusts has 
always been frowned at by French law. In the period anterior to 
the Revolution, trusts flourished to a degree so alarming to the 
principles of Republicanism that the system was abolished, with 
certain exceptions mentioned below. The cause of the dis- 
favour in which trusts are held in French law at the present 
time is to be found in the history of France leading up to the 
Revolution. By the system of trusts, rich and noble families 
were enabled to perpetuate their fortunes in a line chosen by 
them. In other words, the system of trusts was, in the eyes of 
the revolutionaries, simply a system of caprice, of primogeniture, 
and, above all, a system which nourished another system, 
against which the revolutionaries were bitterly opposed, viz., 
the perpetuation of the name of great families. The system of 
trusts allowed a nobleman to select a certain line of succession 
which deprived others of the same family of their rights, was 
opposed to the free circulation of money and spread of busi- 
ness, and, finally, was opposed to the spirit of equality, the 
essence of the Revolution. 

Accordingly trusts were abolished by the revolutionists, but 
not entirely. There were conservative minds which were 
opposed to wiping out " lock, stock, and bnrrel, a system 
which, after all, had its advantages prodded they were not 
abused." And so the trusts which are allowed to-day by 
French law are the warning signals which point out the rocks 
upon which other ships of State may be wrecked. Trusts as 
they now stand in French law are allowed to fathers and 
mothers in favour of their children. They can give (gifts 
inter vivos) or bequeath (by last Will and Testament) that 
portion of their estate which is subject to such gift or bequast. 
(See " Wills and Successions.") Article 1048 of the Civil Code 
declares that " The property of which fathers and mothers have 
the right to dispose can be given by them in whole or in part 
to one or several of their children by an instrument inter vivos 
orgby will with the obligation of returning the same to the 
children born, and which may thereafter be born, in the first 
DEGREE only by the said donees." And so, also, the exception 
as against trusts is extended by Article 1049 of the Civil Code : 
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" A provision made by a decedent by an instrument inter vivos 
or by a will for the benefit of one or several of his brothers or 
sisters of all or part of the property composing the succession 
which is not reserved by law, with obligation to return the 
same to the children born, or which may thereafter be born, in 
the FIRST DEGREE ONLY of the Said brothers and sisters who are 
donees, shall be valid in case the decedent dies without 

ISSUE." 

Trust Companies.— (See " Financial.") 

Uncle. — Marriage is prohibited, in France, between uncle and 
niece as well as between aunt and nephew. However, the 
President of the Republic can give dispensation in these cases 
as well as in relation to marriages between a man and deceased 
wife's sister. (See " Prohibited Degrees.") 

United States Consulate-General.— Under the 

heading of the " U.S. Consulate-General " I have grouped a 
number of subjects which a critic would at once declare should 
be placed under more " appropriate headings." Such a critic, I 
am sure, has never passed an hour or so waiting to see the 
hard-worked officials of the U.S. Consulate-General in Paris. 
Americans, when travelling abroad, feel, very properly, that 
their Consul is their proper adviser. The Consul, therefore, is 
daily asked every imaginable question. It occurred to me one 
day that to collect together a few of what appeared to me to be 
the more generally interesting of these questions, and append 
correct answers, would save our United States consular officials 
much trouble and satisfy an inquiring public. 

The United States Consulate General nor any Consulate of 
the United States ever passes an official opinion upon any point 
of law. 

The office issues invoices, legalises powers of attorney, wills, 
deeds and conveyances, assignments, trust deeds, assignments of 
stock, shares, &c. The fee for taking acknowledgments is ten 
francs and a half. 

Invoices. 

Consular invoices are not required by the United States 
Government except for goods and merchandise of the value of 
|100 dollars and over. These invoices are used for the United 
States, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, either for sold or 
consigned goods. 
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In case the goods are to be cleared at a direct port of entry, 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, &c., three 
copies of invoices are required. These invoices are filled out on 
the Consulate forms. If goods are destined for an inland port 
of entry such as Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Omaha, &c., 
four copies of invoices are required. Of these copies the Con- 
sulate keeps one for registration and record, one is sent to the 
Collector of Customs of the port to which the goods are des- 
tined at the port of clearance, and the other two copies are given 
to the shipper. He can then send one copy to the consignee 
and retain one for his own records. If goods are in bond, for 
instance, for Chicago, Omaha, or San Francisco, they go through 
New York without being opened or examined until arrival at 
the place of destination. The charges for invoices is 13 francs, 
or $2"50 for the set of consular invoices, either three or four. 
They must be presented to the Consul, signed by the principal 
member of the business house shipping the goods, or by a duly 
authorised agent of the house. In the latter case the person 
referred to must obtain a power of attorney for the purpose, 
which power is deposited at the Consulate. 

Artists. 

As to artists, there is practically no limit as to their sojourn 
abroad entitling them to the free of duty entry of their work 
into the ports of the United States. The artist, however, must 
execute a declaration that it is his intention to return eventually 
to the United States. The fee for this declaration is $1 if made 
independent of a consular invoice. (See " Residence in France.") 

The same rule applies as to shipments of merchandise under 
the value of $100, If over that value the declaration is neces» 
sary, and in addition the consular invoice. There is no extra 
fee for the certificate which accompanies these invoices. 

The frames of pictures must be declared separately, as they 
are dutiable. The frames are not the work of the artist, or, at 
least, are not so considered, and so come under a charge. The 
duty on the frame varies according to the value, and may reach 
as high as 45 per cent, ad valm-em. The average frame, how- 
ever, is estimated at 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

Artists' Furniture. 

Artists returning to America are also entitled to free entry for 
their studio furnishings and household effects, and if the artist 
who owns them accompanies them there is no necessity for a 
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consular certificate. The artist on landing at his destination 
makes oath as to the articles being bis own household effects or 
studio furniture. This oath is sufficient for satisfying the 
requirements of the Customs officers. But if these articles 
referred to are not accompanied by their owner, then the same 
procedure is necessary as in shipping goods in so far as the 
artist must make a declaration at the Consulate in Paris as 
previously described. Artists' certificate only if less than $100, 
certificate and invoice if $100 or over. 



Household Effects. 

Household effects which have been used abroad one year are 
free of duty when brought into the United States by persons 
from foreign countries, and are not intended for any other 
person or persons or for sale. 

The Department has ruled in T.D. 22116 that where the 
owner does not accompany the household effects to the United 
States the consignee of the household effects may make entry 
of them and give bond under sections 2799 and 2800 Revised 
Statutes, conditioned that the owner will return to the United 
States and make the owner's declaration within one year. 

Where household effects are over $100 in value it is neces- 
sary to have a consular invoice for them. 

Mabriages. 

Marriages are not celebrated at the United States Consulate. 
(See " Marriages — American Consular.'') 

Death of an American Citizen in France. 
In cnses where an American citizen dies in France it may be 
stated that there is no treaty providing for the direct inter- 
ference of the American Consul. But if there is no cause for 
the French police or other authorities taking direct charge of 
the matter the French authorities are only too pleased to have 
the United States Consul take charge of the estate of the 
deceased person. Cases where the French authorities take 
charge of affairs are principally where the deceased leaves real 
estate in France, or where some lawsuit is likely to be brought 
in connection with the estate of the deceased person. Having 
referred to this exception it may be rem.arked that, as a rule, the 
United States Consul takes charge of the immediate effects of 
the deceased, and, when notified by the Commissaire of Police, 
the Consul-General sends an officer of his department to the 
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house or place where the person has died. The Consul then 
makes an inventory, places seals on the trunks, furniture, and 
other property, and takes charge of the money and valuables, 
notifies the relations of the deceased, and asks for instructions 
as to the disposition of the remains and property. In cases 
where the French officials deem it necessary to be present and 
place their seals as described, then this is done conjointly, that 
is to say, the French official and the consular officer " cross " 
seals. It may be pointed out here that in no case do the 
French Government officials assume any authority as to personal 
property such as cash, stocks, shares, jewellery, and other per- 
sonal property. These do not come under the droits de succes- 
sion. (See " Death.") 

Ceetificates for " Pawning." (See " Pawning.") 

Disinfection of Hides, Rags, &c. (See " Disinfection.") 

Residence in France. (Which see.) 

Seal Skins. (See " Seal Skins.") 

Shipping. (Which see.) 

Relief Fund. 

United States Consuls have no fund placed at their disposal 
for the relief of indigent Americans, except as regards Ameri- 
can seamen. They are asked continually for money to help 
" stranded " persons home, <fec. The public when travelling 
abroad should understand clearly that the United States Govern- 
ment does not provide for such cases, and that it is a hardship 
for Consuls to be asked to do what they cannot do. It some- 
times happens, however, that wealthy Americans establish 
" relief funds " in a locality, which is another thing. The fund 
and donations are controlled by a committee which meets at a 
specified time, when the propriety and urgency of the requests 
are passed upon. 

Lost or Missing Friends. 

In the case of persons in the United States or England seek- 
ing lost or mi-ssing friends or relatives, the Consul of his country 
should be communicated with. The United States Consul is 
most courteous in these matters, and takes all possible steps to 
secure information when possible. Of course, these steps are 
more or less through the police, who, through a system of 
registration, minutely observed, can trace people often easily. 
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Arrest of Foreigners. 

In case an American citizen is arrested througli mistake or 
otherwise he should communicate immediately with his Consul. 
The cause of arrest is carefully examined into, and wherever a 
mistake has been committed, and can be proved, the French 
police are invariably open to reason. Even in cases where, 
through ignorance of the language or of the customs of the 
country, a foreigner has committed some blunder, the police are 
disposed to be most lenient. The Consul, however, will not 
interfere where the foreigner has placed himself outside the 
sphere of his protection by misconduct, or has shown himself to 
be unworthy of assistance. But in cases of hardship or perse- 
cution or unlawful prosecution the Consul will communicate with 
the juge d' instruction or officer having charge of such matters. 
Foreigners should be careful in all cases of arrest to refrain 
from insulting the police or rendering in any way the efforts of 
the Consul difficult. The French are courteous if treated 
courteously. The lowest fine for insulting the police is 16 
francs. 

Commissions to take Evidence. 

The Consul can take evidence in cases referred to him by a 
competent court, and acts as commissioner. The fees vary 
according to the nature of the case, whether it is an open or 
closed commission, and time occupied in hearing witnesses. 

Passports. 

The United States Consul does not issue passports in coun- 
tries where there is an ambassador or minister accredited. 
Passports, however, are always visaed at the Consulate, for which 
the fee is |1. 

Registration op Foreigners, 
The registration of all foreigners intending to reside in Paris 
is obligatory. This is done at the Prefecture of Police. The 
Consul issues a certificate, which in the absence of a passport or 
other satisfactory paper or document establishing his identity, 
domicile, or nationality, is accepted as a basis for this police 
registration. This certificate sets forth, in the form of declara- 
tion under oath of the person seeking to be registered, his name, 
parents' nfime, domicile address in France, age, &c. This certi- 
ficate is not so useful as a passport, aftd is only issued when the 
person has no passport. The advantage of the passport is that 
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it may be used everywhere in Europe, and best serves the 
purpose of identity during its currency. The above-mentioned 
certificate is only good for local registration. The applicant for 
registration proceeds with this certificate to the Prefecture 
of Police, where there is a special bureau for the purpose. 
In other parts of France than Paris this registration is made 
at the office of the mayor of the town (mairie). Any change 
of residence should be communicated to the office of regis- 
tration. Neglect to comply with this law of registration 
is severely punished. The police generally do not know or 
recognise the neglect to register, but in case of difficulties, such 
as accident, where the police wish to establish your nationality, 
(fee, the omission is at once detected. So in case of registering 
the birth of a child or in marriages the omission is likewise 
discovered. Any one employing a foreigner not provided with 
a certificate of registration is liable to a fine. Neglect to register 
is punishable with a fine of from 50 francs to 200 francs. But 
in cases of false or incorrect declarations in registering he may 
be fined as much as 300 francs. He may be even expelled from 
France. The fee of the Consul's certificate is 10 francs 50 
centimes. 

In another part of this volume will be found forms (see pp. 270, 
271) for registering at the Prefecture of Police. These forms 
are given in order that the person registering may know before- 
hand exactly what he has to fill in at the prefecture. This 
saves time. There are two forms : one in conformity with the 
law of 1888 for those who have no profession — people who live 
by independent means, students, and others. The other form 
is in conformity with the law of 1893, and is to be filled in by 
foreigners exercising a profession, or engaged in commerce or 
some industry. It may be remarked here that the police 
consider an artist ceases to be a student when he sells pictures. 
There is no charge for these registration papers, strictly speak- 
ing, but as the certificate is made on stamped paper there is 
a charge for the papier timbre (2f.55). Note, also, that the 
word " domicile " is understood by the police to mean " the 
place where you reside, sleep, and consider as your private 
address " (see " Domicile "). In the case of a private gentleman 
who has a town house and a country residence, &c., the case is 
sometimes difficult to decide, especially if he lives six months in 
one place and six months in another. If he has no particular 
" domicile " in the police signification of the word, then the 
question may be decided by the police or even by a magistrate. 

Q 
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If the domicile is changed, then the police must be notified. If 
the certificate should be lost then the polic3 must be notified 
also in order that the certificate does not fall into the hands of 
some improper person. The office of the prefecture where the 
foreigner must register in Paris is 36 Quai des Orffevres. (See 
" Residence in France," " Domicile.") 

In his report on the decree making it obligatory on foreigners 
to register at the Prefecture of Police if in Paris, and at the 
mairie, if elsewhere in France, M. Ch. Floquet, President of 
the Oonseil and Minister of the Interior, stated that " these 
provisions of the decree do not concern poeeigners who are 

ONLY momentarily PASSING THROUGH FRENCH TERRITORY EITHER 

FOR THEIR PLEASURE OR BUSINESS." M. Jules Durand, in his Code 
de VEtranger en France, divides foreigners in France, subject to 
registration, into three classes, viz. : (1) Those who live in France 
without knowing if they shall ever return to their own country 
or not ; (2) those who sojourn in France for an intermediate 

DURATION OP time OP WHICH THEY CANNOT, AT A GIVEN 

MOMENT, STATE ITS LENGTH ; and, finally, (3) those who fix their 
abode in France for a time previously indicated, but under con- 
ditions of residence denoting, at least momentarily, an absence 
of an idea of returning to his country. In the first case the 
Government considers these foreigners as stopping in France 
with no intention of returning to their own country. In the 
second class referred to are to be found employes in shops and 
offices. They cannot always tell whether or not they shall 
return to their own country. Their business maj' continvie 
throughout their entire life in France, &c. In the third class 
of foreigners are those who have business like that of a com- 
mission agent or representative of a foreign house, or member 
of a scientific mission, &c., who come to France with the inten- 
tion of residing there for an extended period of time. If we 
take the case of a foreigner who knows just how long he will 
remain in France and can state that fact to the Government 
officer, the conditions above given do not apply. Hence he is 
not required to register. Other classes of foreigners who are 
not required to register are tourists and those who come to pass 
a season at some watering-place or winter resort ; travellers for 
commercial houses only passing through France for a brief stay ; 
workmen brought over to France for some special work of a 
determinate nature as regards duration of time, <fec. 

But although the rule of permcmence of residence should 
make it perfectly clear as to whether or not a foreigner should 
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register, yet, if there is the slightest doubt on the point, it is 
much more convenient and time-saving (to say nothing of 
avoiding worry and annoyance) to go to the proper Government 
oi&cial and let him decide. 

Reshipment of American Merchandise. 
American manufactured goods may be returned to the 
United States free of duty. The requisite form to avail oneself 
of this privilege will be found at the Consulate. This must be 
filled out. It is a declaration as to the fact of the goods being 
of American manufacture. 

Patents. 

All applications for patents to be used in the United States 
have to be duly presented to the United States Consul before 
transmission. The forms of application are usually provided 
by patent agents, and set forth the petition, specifications, oath, 
&c. The fee is 10 francs 50 centimes for each of the signatories 
to the document. (See " Patents.") 

Rags. 

Rags and hides sent from Prance to the United States must 
be thoroughly disinfected. The United States Consul-General 
must be satisfied on this point. (See " Disinfection of Hides.") 

Free List of Imports ($100 worth free). 

Section 697 of the tariff on imports into the United States, 
as contained in Act of July 24, 1897, declares that the following 
shall be admitted free : 

" Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles, and 
similar personal effects of persons arriving into the United States ; but 
this exception shall only include such articles as actually accompany, and 
are in the use of, and as are necessary and appropriate for the wear and 
use of, such persons for the immediate purposes of the journey and 
present comfort and convenience, and shall not be held to apply to mer- 
chandise or articles intended for other persons or for sale : Provided, 
that in case of residents of the United States returning from abroad all 
wearing apparel and other personal effects taken by them out of the 
United States to foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty, with- 
out regard to their value, upon their Identity being established, under 
appropriate rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but no more than one hundred dollars in vcdue of articles 
purchased abroad by such residents of the United States shall be admitted 
free of duty upon their return." (See "Kesidencein France." 
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In connection with paragraph 697 of the Act of July 24, 
1897, the Secretary of the Treasury, in Department Circular 
No. 48, Division of Custom.s, dated Washington, D.C., May 7, 
1902, makes the following explanations and comments : 

1. Under the above provision, such personal effects as the passenger 
may have seen fit to take abroad with him as baggage will be admitted 
free when their identity has been established, provided they have not 
been remanufactured or improved abroad so as to increase their value ; 
and exemption from duty will be allowed on wearing apparel, articles of 
personal adornment, toilet articles, and such other personal effects of a 
value not exceeding $100 as are ordinarily purchased abroad, by Ameri- 
can tourists, providing they are not intended for the use of other persons 
or for sale. The intention of this Iww seems to be to allow American tourists 
to bring with them on their return $100 worth of foreign-purchased articles, 
with but little regard to the nature thereof, but no such exemption is made 
where the article brought in is intended for other persons or for sale. 

2. In this connection, it is important to note that the person making 
the declaration should be allowed the option to specify the articles he 
desires included in the $100 exemption, but when no selection is made 
by the passenger, duties should be assessed upon that class of articles 
which is subject to the highest rate. 

3. Non-residents are entitled to bring with them free of duty only 
such articles of wearing apparel, personal adornment, toilet articles, and 
similar personal effects in actuoj, use and appropriate to their station in 
life ; but this does not include new and unused articles or articles 
intended for other persons or for sale. Persons who have been abroad 
for purposes of study, or the restoration to health, or for other specific 
objects, and who have had a fixed place of abode for one year or more, 
will be considered non-residents within the meaning of the customs 
law. Care should be taken lest this liberal construction shall become a 
cloak for frauds upon the customs. Persons who have been abroad for 
two years or more, but not for the reasons above, and who have had 
during that time a fixed place of abode for one year or more, will be also 
considered as non-residents within the meaning of this law. New or 
unused goods of non-residents will be dutiable, as in the case of ordinary 
tourists, 

4. Persons claiming the special exemptions allowed by law to non- 
residents are not entitled to the $100 exemption in addition thereto. 
They should be required to come either as residents or as non-residents, 
but should not be permitted to come as both. The distinction is this : 
Non-residents are permitted to bring all wearing apparel and other 
articles in actual use that are appropriate to the journey without regard 
1 value, but are entitled to no exemptions on new and unused wearing 
apparel or other articles, while residents are entitled to an exemption of 
$100 on appropriate articles, whether in use or not. 

5. In order that passengers may be fully advised of their rights and 
obligations under the law, provision should be made that the " Circular 
to tourists," prepared by the Department, is distributed on all outgoing 
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vessels as soon as practicable after clearance, and that the " Notice to 
passengers," also prepared by the Department, is distributed on all 
returning vessels. This will give passengers ample opportunity to study 
the requirements during the voyage. 

6. Boarding officers and others who assist passengers in filling up 
their declarations should be particular to ask whether they have in their 
baggage or on their person any articles purchased abroad, whether 
intended for themselves or for other persons, or for sale. By careful 
adherence to this the well-nigh uniform excuse made by smugglers that 
their attention was not called to these provisions of the law will be 
avoided. 

7. Passengers who are dissatisfied with the value placed upon articles 
bought by them should be advised of their right to make application for 
re -appraisement within two days, and the necessary blanks for that 
purpose should be furnished. 

8. No invoices are required of personal effects accompanying the pas- 
senger as in the case of ordinary importations. They are nevertheless 
convenient, and their presence should be encouraged but not de- 
manded. 

9. The Department has heretofore ruled, and the ruling will be 
adhered to, that dress patterns, or other merchandise, are not entitled 
to free entry ; neither is ladies' wearing apparel brought by a man or 
vice versd. AH articles manufactured in the United States are admissible 
free of duty if not advanced in value or improved in condition abroad. 
Each member of a resident family is separately entitled to bring free of 
duty $100 worth of personal effects purchased abroad, but these personal 
effects must be of a character suitable to the station in life of the 
owner, or the conclusion will be warranted that they are not for per- 
sonal use of the owner. 

10. Passengers' baggage and effects destined for an interior port 
should be forwarded on request to such destination without examination 
at the port of arrival. 

11. Baggage or personal effects in transit to a foreign country should 
be forwarded by the collector of the port of arrival to the collector of 
the port of departure, to be delivered on the departure of the owner. 



Works op Art kot for Sale Free, 
Section 701 of the same tariff declares : 

" Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographic pictures, and philo- 
sophical and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, lecturers, 
or scientists arriving from abroad for use by them temporarily for exhi- 
bition, and in illustration, promotion, and encouragement of art, science, 
or industry in the United States and not for sale sJiaU be admitted free of 
duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe ; but bonds shall be given for the payment to the United States 
of such duties as may be imposed by law upon any and all such article ; 
as shall not be exported within six months after such importations ; 
Provided, that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, extend 
such period for a further term of six months in cases where applications 
therefor shall be made." 
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American Artists' Work Free. 

"Works of art, the production of American artists residing temporarily 
abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings on glass, 
imported expressly for presentation to a national institution or to any 
state or municipal corporation, or incorporated religious society, college, 
or other public institution, except stained or painted window glass, or 
stained or painted glass windows, are admitted free into the United 
States, but such exemption shall be subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe." 

Notice to Passengers. 

By order of the Secretary of the Treasury the following 
" Notice to Passengers " travelling to the United States has 
been published. By carefully perusing this " Notice " much 
trouble and annoyance will be saved on arriving in America. 
I reproduce the full text as follows : 

It will be necessary for you to make a declaration, under oath, before 
a customs officer, before leaving this vessel, stating the number of your 
trunks and other packages, together with their dutiable contents. A 
form of Declaration and Entry will be furnished by a customs officer 
who will meet you at quarantine. 

Residents op the United States. 

Residents of the United States returning from abroad should prepare 
a detailed list of all articles purchased or otherwise obtained abroad, 
and the prices paid therefor, or the value thereof, specifying separately 
wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles, and 
similar personal effects. The exemption of $100 allowed by law will be 
made by the appraiser at the dock. Articles, including wearing 
apparel, will be appraised at the market price in the country where pur- 
chased. 

Non-Rbsidbnts of the United States. 

Persons not residing in the United States are entitled to bring with 
them as baggage, free of duty, all wearing apparel, articles of personal 
adornment, toilet articles, and similar personal effects in actual use and 
appropriate for the purposes of the journey. New and unused articles, 
merchandise, such articles, if any, as are intended for other purposes, or 
for sale, should be listed with the cost or foreign value of each article. 
Persons who have been abroad for the purposes of study, restoration of 
health, or for other specific ol)jects, and have had a fixed foreign abode 
for one year or more, are considered non-residents within the meaning 
of this exemption. Persons who have been abroad for two years or 
more, but not for the reasons above, and who have had during that time 
a fixed place of abode for one year or more, will be also considered as 
non-residents within the meaning of this law. The distinction is this : 
Non-residents are permitted to bring all wearing apparel and other 
articles in actual use that are appropriate to the journey without regard 
to value, but are entitled to no exemptions on new and unused wearing 
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apparel or other articles, while residents are entitled to an exemption of 
?100 on appropriate articles, whether in use or not. 

To ALL PASSENGBBS. 

A failure to declare any dutiable goods in your possession will render 
the same liable to seizure and confiscation, and yourself to the full 
penalties of the law, section 2802, Revised Statutes, providing that 
" Whenever any article subject to duty is found in the baggage of any 
person arriving within the United States, which was not, at the time of 
making entry for such baggage, mentioned to the collector before whrm 
such entry was made, by the person making entry, such article shall oo 
forfeited, and the person in whose baggage it is found shall be liable to 
a penalty treble the value of such article." 

The law expressly forbids the importation into the United Soates of 
garments made in whole or in part of the skins of prohibited fur seals, 
unless the owner is able to establish by competent evidence and to the 
satisfaction of the collector either that the garment was purchased prior 
to December 29, 1897, or that the animal was taken elsewhere than in 
prohibited waters. 

Besidents who desire to take seal-skin garments abroad should have 
the same registered with the collector. A failure to do this will cause 
no end of annoyance, and is likely to result in the confiscation and 
destruction of the garment. 

Passengers will facilitate the work of the customs officers and contri- 
bute to their own comfort and speedy departure from the wharf by 
promptly and unevasivelv answering all questions asked and, whenever 
possible, producing original receipted bills covering foreign purchases. 

Upon the request of any lady for a private examination of her baggage, 
the same will be granted, provided the steamship company has provided 
a suitable place therefor. 

Government officers are forbidden by law to accept anything but cur- 
rency in payment of duties, but if requested will retain baggage for 
twenty-four hours to enable the owner to secure the currency. 

In case passengers are dissatisfied with the value placed upon dutiable 
articles, application may be made to the collector in writing, within two 
days, and the appraisement will be reviewed by a General Appraiser. 
Necessary blanks will be furnished on request. 

Baggage intended for an interior port will be forwarded thereto upon 
application and without examination at the port of arrival. Any baggage 
or personal efEects in transit through the United States to any foreign 
country will, on application, be forwarded to port of departure. 

Passengers are requested to promptly report to the officers at the pier 
any discourtesy or incivility on the part of subordinates. 

No customs official or employee is allowed to accept gratuities or " tips " of 
any kind wnder penalty of prompt dismissal. Please do not tempt them, 
but promptly report to the (oUector any intimation on the part of any 
official or employee that a "tip" would be acceptable. 

Section 26 of the Act of June 10, 1890, provides : 

That any person who shall give, or offer to give, or promise to give 
any money or thing of value, directly or indirectly, to any officer or 
employee of the United States in consideration of or for any act cf 
omission contrary to law in connection with or pertaining to the impor- 
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tation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspection of goods, wares, 
or merchandise including herein any baggage, or of the liquidation of 
the entry thereof, or shall by threats or demands or promises of any 
character attempt to improperly influence or control any such officer or 
employee of the United States as to the performance of his official 
duties shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, or be imprisoned at hard labour not more than one year or both, 
in the discretion of the court ; and evidence of sach giving, or offering, 
or promising to give, satisfactory to the court in which such trial is had, 
shall be regarded as prima facie evidence that such giving or offering or 
promising was contrary to law, and shall put upon the accused the burden 
of proving that such act was innocent, and not done with an unlawful 
intention. 

By order of the Secretary op the Treasury. (See Preface.) 

UsuelleS (Lois).—" All the Civil Law," remarks Colmet de 
Santerre, " is not contained in the Civil Code." The lots usuelles, 
or laws posterior to the Civil Code, are very important to 
the foreign student of French Law to know something about. 
Small pocket editions of these laws, and of some special laws 
anterior to the Code, may be always obtained at a moderate 
price. 

XJSufpuit. — The usufruit is the enjoyment; life interest. 

UsufPUitieP. — A usmfrvAtieT is a life tenant. 

Usury.— (See " Interest.") 

VRCCinRtion. — Vaccination is not compulsory in France 
except itt the army and navy, and in the case of young children 
" put out to be nursed " in the country, &c., in accordance with 
the provisions of the loi Roussel (which see). 

Visa.— United States Passports— visaed by 
the United States Consul-General. — (See 

" Consulate-General.") 

Voie de fait. — Vole de fait is violence; literally, by means 
of acts. So, also, voie d'ajjpel, by way of appeal. 

Water Tax. — The water tax, of course, does not come under 
the head of contributions, which are municipal taxes. The water 
tax is paid by the proprietor of a building unless expressly 
stipulated to the contrary. 
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Wealth of France.— (See " Financial and Banking.") 

Weapons. — Carrying weapons in France is a serious matter. 
The Penal Code prohibits certain weapons, but is silent as to 
others. Whoever shall have made or sold stilettos, blunder- 
busses, or whatever kind of arms prohibited by the law or by 
regulations for the public order, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment varying from six days to six months. Whoever carries 
the arms or weapons described shall be punished by a fine of 
from 16 francs to 200 francs. The weapons shall also be con- 
fiscated. The police have no power to issue a licence to carry 
weapons. This, howevei', does not deprive a citizen from means 
of self-defence. Revolvers are not prohibited, but their length 
must not exceed 15 centimetres from end to end. Those who 
carry revolvers should keep out of crowds and street disturb- 
ances. If arrested and weapons are found upon them there is 
always the difficulty of proving that the weapon was not in- 
tended to assist them in breaking the peace. It should always 
be remembered that in France the presumption of crime must 
be destroyed. It is said that in France a man must show that 
he is not guilty of an act of which he is accused, while in 
America and England a man is always presumed to be innocent 
until proved guilty. A foreigner is always at a disadvantage 
where such a system prevails, and the carrying of weapons is, 
for that reason, a practice that should be very carefully con- 
sidered by a foreigner while travelling or residing in France. 

Wills. — If you are an American or Englishman travelling 
through France, or even residing in France, and have no real 
property in France, the question of a will need not give you 
very much anxiety so far as the fact of being a foreigner is 
concerned. For you can, while residing in France, make and 
execute a will according to the laws of your own country which 
will be just as valid after your death as if you made it and 
executed it in your own country, and it will be just as valid if 
you die in France as if you died in your own country, provided 
that the will was made and executed according to the laws of 
your own country or state. You can, under certain circum- 
stances, make your will according to the laws of France, and 
it will be perfectly valid. If your real property is in America, 
then you must have a will dealing with this property made 
exactly according to the laws of the state where such pro- 
perty is situated. If your real property is in England, 
then the property must be disposed of according to the 
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Wills — (continued). 

laws of England ; and if you have real property in France, it 
follows, from what I have said above, that you must make 
out a will according to the laws of France, at least as regards 
that real property. Suppose you have some real property 
in France, and the bulk of your estate real and personal is in 
America, you should make two wills : one disposing of your 
real property in France, and another will made out according 
to the law of the state where your real property is situated in 
America dealing with that portion of your estate. What 
personal property you have might conveniently be disposed of 
in your American will. Americans have to be very careful in 
regard to the different laws which prevail in different states in 
connection with valid wills. It is perfectly clear that French 
jurisprudence does not interfere with the personal estate of a 
foreigner when his domicile is not in France. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that mere residence in France does not of 
itself constitute domicile. It the foreigner acquires domicile 
by decree (see " Domicile "), then he must dispose of his per- 
sonal estate according to the laws of France. It follows from 
the above remarks that a man should under certain cases and 
circumstances above set forth make two wills — viz., one will 
dealing with his real estate in France according to the 
French law as to wills, and another will executed according 
to the laws of the state of his domicile where he may have 
real estate, or where, at all events, he may have personalty. 
And in case he has personalty in France the law of his Ameri- 
can domicile governs the disposition by will of such personal 
property. 

In case an Amei-ican makes his will himself, he must be 
scrupulously particular as to how the will is executed, that is 
to say, how it is signed and witnessed. This formalitj',' called 
the " execution of the will," must be observed according as the 
law of his domicile prescribes. The form for an American 
making a will is only good in regard to the main part of the 
will in any state, not as to the execution. 

There are three kinds of wills in France — viz., holographic, 
public, and mystic. Each kind of will has its advantages, and 
may be regarded as adapted to the different kinds of character 
to be found amongst testators. These three kinds of wills are 
admirably adapted to different circumstances in life. The will 
provided by the Civil Code most nearly approaching the usual 
American and English will is the hologi'aphic form. It is 
called " holographic " because it is made out entirely in the 
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handwriting of the testator. The word " holographic " is derived 
from the Greek holos, whole, and grapho, I write. 

A holographic will is only valid when it is written entirely 
in the handwriting of the testator and dated and signed by 
him. This done, the testator can put his will in his desk, turn 
the key, and be quite tranquil in his mind as to its validity. 
The will is valid because the Civil Code declares that no 
other formality is required than that referred to. But the 
handwriting has to be proved, and the authenticity might 
be challenged. The weak point is that no witnesses are 
required. 

The public will is that made before two notaries, one of 
whom writes it out from the testator's dictation. There must 
also be two witnesses to the public will. One notary will 
suffice provided there are four witnesses. The will having 
been signed, it is read to the testator in the presence of the wit- 
nesses ; then it is signed by the testator, then by the witnesses. 
If the testator cannot sign the will from any cause, this fact is 
mentioned in the will. In country places the provision of the 
Code as to the signature of the witnesses is somewhat relaxed. 
The signature of one of the two witnesses above mentioned is 
sufficient when there are two notaries, and that of two of the 
four witnesses referred to when there is one notary. 

Some persons are not admitted as valid witnesses. These 
are legatees and their blood relatives, or relatives by marriage 
up to the fourth degree inclusively ; also the clerks of the 
notaiies who have received the will. This provision applies to 
public wills. 

The third kind of will is the mystic will, which can be made 
by any one except a person who cannot read. It is called 
" mystic " from the " secrecy " with which it is made. The 
mystic will need not necessarily be written by the testator, but it 
must be signed by him. The will must then be sealed up securely 
in an envelope, or simply sealed where it is folded together. The 
testator then presents his will to a notary closed and sealed. 
Six witnesses at least are necessary for the due execution of 
this will, the formality consisting of declaring to the notary 
and the witnesses that this is the testator's will and was written 
and signed by him, or written by another person and then 
signed by the testator. The notary writes on the envelope 
or on the sealed will a superscription, which is signed by the 
testator, the notary, and the witnesses. There must be no 
interruption during these formalities, which must be continuous. 
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The will may be sealed in the presence of the notary and the 
witnesses if not brought to the notary already sealed. Should 
the testator not be able to sign the superscription referred to, 
this must be mentioned in the superscription. If the testator 
was unable to sign his will, an additional witness to those 
already mentioned must sign the superscription on the envelope, 
and this fact must be mentioned. As said above, the testator 
who makes a mystic will must be able to read. He may be 
unable to speak, but this would not affect a mystic \^ ill. In 
this case, however, he must write the entire will, date it, and 
sign it himself personally ; then he presents it to the notary 
and the witnesses as before mentioned, and writes at the top 
of the superscription that the paper he presents is his will. 
Then the notary recites these facts in his superscription. The 
will is then left with the notary. 

A word, also, as to the notary in connection with wills. We 
have seen that a mystic will is left with the notary ; the public 
will is also confided to the custody of a notary when it is 
proved. The notary's office, then, is a kind of registration 
office in this respect. 

A will is revoked by a subsequent will or by an instrument 
drawn up before a notary to that effect. Care should be 
taken to revoke a previous will in the clearest manner, other- 
wise it may be found that only a portion of a previous will has 
been revoked. 

Let us now consider some of the peculiar features of a will 
in France from an Anglo-Saxon point of view. 

To the American or English mind a will expresses what the 
word signifies in its most elementary form. "Anglo-Saxon" 
law allows a person to do what he or she wants to do in connection 
with property which is desired to be given to some particular 
person or persons. In France, however, this is not so. A 
testator can give all the title he has to certain property to whom 
he wishes, provided the law has not already " made the testator's 
will " beforehand as to this property in question. That is to 
say, the Civil Code portions out a man's property as soon as he 
posses-ses it, although not entirely. For instance, if the man 
has one child he can only dispose of one-half of his property, 
being obliged to leave the other half to that child ; if he has two 
children he can only dispose of one-third, and three or more 
children he can only dispose of one-fourth of his estate. Now, 
in default of children, has he his father still living ? Very 
well, then, he must leave that father one-fourth, and he must 
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leave his mother another one-fourth should she also survive 
him, thus leaving him only half his estate to do what he likes 
with. In case of there being grandchildren, they take the 
share of a deceased child in the same proportion, and so also 
do the grandparents of the deceased's father or mother. 

I repeat that these shares in the estate of the deceased are 
not dependent upon the provisions of his last will and testa- 
ment — ^they are the shares commanded by the law of France to 
be portioned out, and they will be thus apportioned whether the 
man wishes it or not. But as to the re.st of his fortune, he 
may apportion it out exactly as he wishes. 

As to the manner in which this apportionment is made. 

If you also look at the form of the will (holographic), it 
will be noted that the testator gives and bequeaths all that 

PART OF MY POSSESSIONS WHICH I AM ALLOWED TO DISPOSE OF 

(touie la partie disponible de mes Mens, (fee). So the testator 
goes on to give a clock to a friend as a souvenir (he is allowed 
to do this, you will observe). He then gives to possibly his priest 
or his doctor a present of 500 francs, probably in recognition of 
his care and zeal (but these presents must come out of the 
portion of his estate which the law allows him to dispose of), 
then he gives to his servants presents, and, lastly, rewards his 
executor for the trouble he has given him. 

Of course this law is applicable not only to a Frenchman 
but also to naturalised foreigners, and the women of foreign 
countries who have married Frenchmen, and who consequently 
become, by the fact of such marriage, French. 

For the interest of the wife in her husband's estate, see 
" Marriage " ; also " Charitable Bequests." The right of a 
wife to the life interest in her husband's estate, mentioned 
under " Marriage," cannot be exercised except over property 
not disposed of by her husband during his life by gift or at his 
death by will. 

A wiU made before marriage in France is not invalidated by 
marriage. 

Women as Witnesses to Wills. 

Women used to be excluded as witnesses to wills, but the 
feminist movement during the past ten years in France has 
exerted a strong influence on legislation, and one of the results 
of this movement is that women are not now disqualified as 
witnesses to wills. 
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No Witness fok Holographic Wills. 

In regard to holographic wills, it will be noticed that no 
reference is made to witnesses. This is because no witnesses 
are required. Of the three kinds of will the holographic is the 
most secret of them all, the mystic will is really slightly less 
secret, then comes the public will, which, as the name imports, 
is denuded of all secrecy and privacy. 

An examination of the two kinds of will described under the 
heads " public wills " and " mystic wills " will show that the 
two are really very much alike. The difference between them 
is that the mystic will enables the testator to keep the testa- 
mentary provisions completely to himself, whereas in the public 
notarial will the testator is obliged to state his testamentary 
wishes before the witnesses and the notaries also. 

When a Frenchman makes a will he has not the power to do 
what he would possibly like with his own property. (In this 
connection, see " Domicile," " Majority," " Frenchmen — who 
are and who are not.") 

Witnesses. — (a) Foreigners, unless admitted to domicile in 
France, cannot be valid witnesses to an acte autheniigue. The 
reason assigned for this rule is that, while a Frenchman may 
be known to the notary who draws up the acte, and his profes- 
sional or business position, place of birth, &c., can be easily 
verified, such is not always the case in regard to a foreigner. 
Mind you, the word " foreigner " means every nation under the 
sun other than France, so that there can be no special grievance. 
A foreigner domicUed in France is qiiite another thing to the 
French mind. Bearing in mind, therefore, that an acte authen- 
iigue is a very solemn affair in France, the rule does not seem 
a hardship, although an admittedly great inconvenience in most 
cases. This disqualification of a foreigner as a witness to an 
acte authentique does not apply to other actea — e.g., actes de I'etat 
civil, (tc. ; (6) A French woman can be a witness to all kinds 
of actes; (c) A foreign woman, therefore, who marries a 
Frenchman and, consequently, being legally French, can like- 
wise be a witness to all kinds of actes. (See " Parole Evidence " 
and " Writing.") 

Woman. — A woman cannot contract a second marriage until 
after an interval often months has elapsed. This is necessary, 
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for otherwise it might happen, if allowed to marry sooner after 
the death of a former husband, that a child might be born at 
a time leaving some doubt as to the paternity of the child. 
This would complicate matters relating to inheritance. In 
France the position of women has been made much more 
independent by legislation during the past few years, and the 
tendency is to extend their legal capacity. They can be 
witnesses to wills and actes authentiques ; they can practise 
medicine and law ; they can vote (for members of the com- 
mercial courts) ; they can transact business in their own names, 
and are guardians of their children on the death of their 
husbands. (For women as witnesses to wills, see " Wills.") 

WoPkmen. — (See " Architects.") 

Workmen (Accidents to).— (See " Accidents.") 

Writing. — A very important point to be observed, in France, 
in all business matters is to have everything in the nature of 
an agreement, contract, transaction, and matter of any and 
all kinds whatsoever, where a sum is involved of over the sum 
of 150 francs, in writing. Americans and English people are 
not generally aware of the extreme importance of having 
" everything in writing " in France. Every transaction over 
the value of 150 francs must be in writing, that is to say, must 
be under private or notarial signature. Oral evidence is not 
admitted at all as against or beyond the written document 
under the signatures referred to. This provision of the Civil 
Code extends even to excluding oral evidence as against a 
written document as to matters, affairs, or facts alleged to have 
existed before the said paper was signed, or at the time it was 
signed, or after it was signed, in connection with sums or values 
under or over 150 francs. In matters relating to commerce 
a judge may relax this rule of evidence when he thinks it 
proper so to do. The wording of the law as to written docu- 
ments which applies in these cases is cwte. Now an aete is a 
title, a written proof of a fact or an agreement. 



FORMS. 

My object in presenting the following forms to the 
public is not that they may be put to practical use, 
although, obviously, some of them may be adopted 
under given circumstances. But I am convinced that 
a glance at these forms in use in France will, often, 
give many a reader a clearer and more vivid idea of 
the law than pages of comment and explanation. For 
example, a parent, whose daughter is about to marry 
a Frenchman, will be able to discuss with his lawyer 
to much better advantage the form of ante-nuptial 
settlement he desires to adopt, after glancing at the 
form of marriage contract given below ; so, also, 
before leasing an apartment, and so on. 



Ante-Nuptial Settlement. 

(Contrat de Mariagre.) 

N.B. — The following is a form of Contrat de Mariage. It is 
uader the system knowti as the regime de la communaute legale. 
While it is true that no contrat is strictly necessary, as the law 
implies its acceptance when no special regime is selected, yet, even 
under these circumstances, a contrat of the kind given below is 
sometimes made. I have selected the form because it gives a 
good general idea of what a French ante-nuptial settlement, or 
what marriage in France, means from a material point of view. 

Communaute. 

Les epoux adoptent le regime de la communaute legale. Sont 
exclues de la communaut6 les dettes anterieures au mariage ainsi 
que celles qui grfeveront les biens acquis k titre de propres pendant 
ledit mariage. 

Cette communaute n'est ^tablie qu'au profit du survivant des 
epoux et les descendants 16gitimes du pr6d6ced6. Dans le cas 
oft ce dernier ne laisserait pour h^ritiers que les ascendants des 
collateraux ou des successeurs irr^guliers tous les biens de la com- 
munaute sans exception appartiendront au survivant. 
. Le survivant des epoux jouira en usufruit pendant sa vie k 
compter du jour du dec6s du premourant de la moitie revenant au 
pred6cede dans les biens meubles et immeubles de cette communaute 
qu'il y ait ou non des enfants issus du mariage a la charge bien 
entendu de payer les dettes qui pourraient grever la moitie 
revenant k I'epoux pred6c6de. 

Les futurs 6poux conviennent que le survivant aura droit en 
toute propriete k tous les. objets mobiliers autres que les deniers 
comptant titres rentes et creances definis par I'art. 536 du Code 
Civil, qui dependant de la communaute existeront au d6c6s du 
premourant dans les habitations de ville et de campagne des 
ipoux. 

Les futurs epoux conviennent que les benefices nets de la com- 
munaute appartiendront savoir : 
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S'il n'existe pas de descendants du mariage au surviyant pour 
moiti6 en toute propri6t6 et pour moitie en usufruit et aux 
h6ritiers et representants du pred6c6de pour moitie en nue 
propri^te. 

S'il existe des descendants du mariage au survivant pour 
cinq-huitifemes en toute propriete et pour un huitifeme en usufruit 
et aux heritiers du pr6deced6 pour trois-huitifemes en toute pro- 
priety et pour un huitifeme en nue propriete. 

Les futurs epoux conviennent que les benefices nets de la com- 
munaute appartiendront en toute propriety aux heritiers et 
representants du premourant k la charge de payer au survivant 
et pendant sa vie une rente viag^re de . . . qui sera payable par 
annee de trois en trois mois a partir du jour du decfes du pre- 
mourant au lieu qu'indiquera le survivant laquelle rente sera 
garantie par hypoth^que sur les immeubles dependant de la com- 
munaute s'il en existe de suffisants ou par un placement en rentes 
sur I'Etat. 

Le f utur apporte en mariage les biens ci-aprfes dont il a donne 
connaissance k la future epouse savoir : 

1. Ses habits, linge, hardes, bijoux, efFets mobiliers, meubles 
meublants, voitures, chevaux, armes, et cetera d'une valeur de . . . 

2. La somme de . . . en deniers comptants. 

3. Un fonds de marchand de . . . qu'il exploite k . . . en- 
semble les objets mobiliers, ustensiles, marchandises et creances 
actives qui en dependent le tout une valeur de . . . 

4. Une rente de . . . en trois pour cent., inscrite au grand- 
livre de la dette publique de France sous le numero au nom de 
mondit sieur A. . . . 

5. Une obligation de la somme de . . . souscrite au profit de 
mondit sieur A. par . . . suivant acte regu par Me. . . . et cetera 
le . . . enregistre, inscrite au bureau des hypothfeques de . . . 
le . . . vol. ... no exigible le . . . et productive d'interSts k 
5 pour cent, k partir du . . . 

6. Une maison sise k . . . 

7. Une ferme sise k . . . consistant en . . . hectares de terres 
pres et bois avec les b^timents d'exploitation et habitation le tout 
plus amplement design^ dans le bail de ladite ferme fait ^ M. , . . 
suivant acte re9u par Me. et cetera le , . . enregistr6. 

8. Ses droits non encore liquid^s dans la succession de 
M. . . . dont il est heritier pour . . . ainsi qu'il resulte de 
I'inventaire fait aprfes le d6c6s de mondit sieur . . . par Me. 
et son collogue notaires k . . . . le . . . enregistr^ d'apr^s le 
depouillement duquel il resulte que cette succession se compose 
de: . . . 
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Declarant M. A. . . , qu'il' n'a encore rien touchy sur ses droits 
dans ladite succession , . . 

9. La charge de . . . a . . . alaquelle il a ete nomme par un 
decret en date du . . . dont il a traite par acte du . . . et de 
laquelle le titulaire actuel s'est demis ea sa faveur conformement 
A, I'art. 91 de la loi du 28 avril, 1816. 

Ensemble le cautionnement s'elfevant k la somme de . . . qu'il 
a f ournie en sa quality de . . . et les recouvrements evalues k faire 
en sadite qualite. 

10. La somme de . . . i laquelle s'^l^vent d'apr^s le dernier 
inventaire ses droits acquis et sa mise sociale dans la societe cr66 
en nom collectif entre le futur et M. . . . pour le commerce de 
. . . dont le siege est A, . . . suivant acte, et cetera. 

La somme de . . . reliquat actif du compte que lui a rendu 
M. . . . son tuteur suivant acte regu par . . . le . . . enregistre 
de I'administration qu'il a eu de sa personne et de ses biens. 

La future epouse apporte en mariage : 

(1) Ses meubles, effets mobiliers, linge, vetements, bijoux, k son 
usage personnel, d'une valeur de . . . 

(2) La somme de . . . et cetera. 

Duquel apport la future epouse a donne connaissance au futur 
epoux qui reconnait et s'en chargera par le seul fait de la celebra- 
tion du mariage. 

En consideration du mariage M. . . . et Madame E. constituent 
en dot k la future Spouse leur fille qui accepts en avancement 
d'hoirie k imputer par moitie sur la succession future de chacun 
d'eux la . . . 

En consideration du mariage M. E. constitue en dot k Made- 
moiselle B. sa fille la somme de . . . qui sera imputable d'abord sur 
les droits non encore liquides de la future epouse dans la succession 
de la dame sa mfere dont elle est heriti^re pour . . . ainsi que le 
constate I'intitul^ de I'inventaire fait apres le d^cfes de ladite 
dame par Me. . . . et cetera le . . . enregistre ensuite sur 
le reliquat sur le compte de tutelle que doit le donateur k made- 
moiselle sa fille et enfin subsidiairement sur la succession future 
dudit donateur : 

La somme de . . . k prendre sur le plus clair de la succession 
du donateur avec inter^ts a 5 pour cent, mais k partir seulement 
du dec^s. 

A la surete de ladite somme en principal, interfets et accessoires 
M. E. hypoth^que specialement . . . En consideration du mariage 
M. K. fait donation entre vifs k la future 6pouse sa ni^ce qui 
accepte de tons ses biens meubles et immeubles, presents et k 
venir, sans exception ni reserve. 
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La future epouse jouira et disposera desdjts biens en touts pro- 
priete a partir du jour du decfes du donateur. 

Cette donation est faite k la charge par la future qui s'y oblige, 
d'acquitter ; 1. Toutes les dettes actuelles du donateur comprises en 
I'etat dresse par les parties qui est demeure ci-annexe apr^s avoir 
ete d'elles certifie veritable, et que dessus mention de son annexe 
a et6 faite par les notaires soussignes. 2. Toutes les dettes 
futures du donateur si la future epouse ne s'en tenait pas aux 
biens presents. 

M. K. declare que ses biens presents consistent en . . . 

En consideration du mariage M. et Madame K. instituent le 
futur epoux leur neveu seul et unique heritier de tous les biens 
meubles et immoubles qui composeront leurs successions sans ex- 
ception rii reserve et dont ils lui font donation irrevocable s'inter- 
disent de faire k son prejudice aucun acte de liberalite entre- 
vifs ou testamentaire. 

Neanmoins cette institution ne pourra prejudicier aux avan- 
tages que M. et Madame K. ont pu ou pourront se faire I'un k 
I'autre. En consideration du mariage M. et Madame K, insti- 
tuent le futur 6poux leur neveu seul et unique heritier de tous 
les biens meubles et immeubles qui composeront leurs successions 
sans exception ni reserve mais k la charge de rendre k son dec^s 
aux enfants k naitre du mariage les biens qui echerront au futur 
epoux au moyen de la presente donation. 

Cette institution ne pourra prejudicier, et cetera, 

M. et Madame C. se reservent le droit de retour sur les biens 
donnes par chacun d'eux pour le cas oil ils survivraient I'un ou 
I'autre ou tous deux au futur et aux enfants k naitre du mariage. 
Toutefois il est convenu : 1. Que cette reserve ne pourra empecher 
pendant le mariage, le donataire d'aliener, comme bon lui sem- 
blera, des biens donn^es hors la presence des donateurs pourvu 
qu'il soit fait emploi du prix des alienations soit eu acquisition 
d'immeubles soit en rentes sur I'etat. 

Les tiers seront tenus de surveiller la realisation materielle du 
remploi, mais ils ne seront pas responsables de son utility. Les 
titres de tous biens acquis en remploi devront faire mention 
droit du retour. 

2. Que cette reserve ne prejudiciera pas k la donation que 
le futur epoux pourra faire a sa future epouse en usufruit ni 
au preciput et. autres gains de survie appartenant k ladite futuie 
epouse. 

La future Spouse, si elle survit, devra faire emploi et donner 
caution pour les biens soumis au droit de retour dont elle aurait 
I'usufruit. Ses h^ritiersaurontun d^laide . . , pour le rembourse- 
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menfc des sommes qu'ils devronfc restituer par suite de ce droit 
de retour k la charge d'en payer I'interet a 5 pour cent, par an a 
compter du jour du decfes de ladite future. 

Les biens actuals des epoux et ceux qui pendant la communaute 
leur eeherront par succeesion, donation ou legs, seront exclus 
de la communautd pour fetre repris lors de sa dissolution par 
chacun d'eux ou par ses repr^sentants sur ladite communaute 
qui se trouvera d^s lors r6duite aux acquets. 

Des biens des futurs epoux il entrera de part et d'autre en 
communaute une somme de. . . . Le surplus de leurs biens 
ensemble tout ce qui leur echerra par succession, donation ou legs, 
sera exclu de la communaute pour etre repris lors de la dissolution 
par chacun dfes 6pous ou par ses J'epr^sentants reprendront en 
nature: 1. La charge de . . . dont il est titulaire ou de tout autre 
office qu'il pourrait obtenir ou acquirir durant le mariage. 2. Le 
cautionnement attach^ 4 cette charge. 3. Les recouvrements qui 
pourraient en d^pendre, sauf, bien entendu, k indemniser la com- 
munaute des sommes qu'elle aurait pu payer au sujet de ladite 
charge. Le futur ou ses r^presentants faisant cette reprise 
auront seuls droit au bail des lieux occupes par le futur epoux 
pour son 6tude et son habitation, a la charge d'en payer les loyers 
et d'en executer les charges de manifere que la future Spouse ou 
ses h6ritiers ne puissent ^tre inqui^tes k cet egard. 

Si les lieux font partie d'une maison de la communaute, ou 
propre k la future 6pouse, il en sera fait bail k dire d'experts, au 
profit du futur 6poux ou de ses propres repr^sentants, pour un 
temps qui ne pourra ^tre moindre de neuf ans. 

Si le futur 6poux avait c6de sa charge durant la communaute, 
la reprise s'exercera sur le prix de la cession. 

II est convenu que les habits, linge, hardes, bijoux et autres 
objets k I'usage personnel des 6poux au moment de la dissolution 
de la communaute seront repris en nature par chacun d'eux, 
comme representation de ceux par lui apportes, quelle que soit la 
difference de valeur qui puisse exister. 

Les futurs epoux mettent en communaute, savoir ; le futur 
epoux une somme de . . . et la future epouse, une somme de 
. . . ; le surplus de leurs biens, &o. 

Les biens qui composeront la communaute seront partages par 
moitie, nonob.stant I'inegalite des mises des futurs epoux. 

Les futurs epoux mettent en communaute la totalite des biens 
qu'ils possedent actuellement, et k cet eflfet le futur 6poux consent 
I'ameublissement de sa maison, sise k . . . ci-dessus designee ; 
lis excluent de ladite communaute tons, les biens, meubles et 
immeubles, qui pourront leur advenir durant la communaute, par 
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successions, donations ou legs ; en conseqiience la communaute ne 
sera tenne que des dettes k la charge des biens presents das 
futurs epoux, qui payeront separement celles qui greveront leurs 
biens a venir. 

Las futurs epoux mettent en communaute la totalite des biens 
qui pourront leur advenir, durant la communaute, par successions, 
donations ou legs et reservent propres k chacun d'eux la totalite 
des biens qu'ils possfedent actuellement ; en consequence, la com- 
munaute ne sera tenue que des dettes dont seront greves les biens 
a venir des epoux, qui payeront separemant callas qui gr^vent 
leurs biens presents. 

Les futurs epoux mettant en communaute tous les biens qu'ils 
possfedent actuellement, ou qui pourront leur advenir durant la 
communaute par donations, successions ou legs ; en consequence, 
la communaute sera tenue des dettes des epoux contractees avant 
le mariage ou qui gr^veraient leur biens a vanir. 

Le remploi des biens propres des 6poux qui seront alienes pen- 
dant la communaute se fera conform^ment aux dispositions du 
0. 0. sans que les tiers aient k s'inquieter du remploi et la reprise 
provenant de cas alienations s'exercera egalement suivant la loi. 

Nonobstant le regime de communaute adopts par les futurs 
epoux, il est convenu que le mari devra faire emploi, au nom de 
sa femme, des capitaux k elles propres, qu'il pourrait toucher seul, 
par suite d'aliteations, et que las tiers na seront liber^s que par la 
realisation de cat emploi ou par la quittance collective signee des 
deux epoux. Pour realiser I'emploi qui vient d'etre prescrit, le 
futur epoux devra, &c. 

Get emploi ne sera valable qu'autant qu'il sera accepte par la 
future epouse et qua les titres seront inscrits en son nom avec 
mention de I'origine des deniers et de la faculte d'aliener k la 
charge de remploi. 

Le survivant des epoux prendra par preciput, avant la partage 
de la communaute, ceux des biens meubles de cette communaute 
qu'il lui plaira choisir jusqu'^ concurrence d'une somme de . . . 
suivant la prisee de I'inventaire ou cette somme en deniers comp- 
tants k son choix. 

Le survivant des futurs epoux aura la faculte de retenir, k son 
profit d'abord, sur ses droits dans la communaute du premourant 
et pour le surplus, s'il y a lieu, a la charge de remboursamant, le 
fonds de commerce qu'ils se trouveront exploiter au moment du 
deces du premier mourant avec droit exclusif k I'achalandage, aux 
ustensiles et marchandises qui en dependront, le tout pour sa valeur 
d'aprfes la prisee de I'inventaire quant aux meubles, ustensiles et 
marchandises et aprfes estimation d'experts, quant ^ I'ftchalandage, 
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Le survivant auva . . . ans pour rembourser aux heritiers du 
predecede oe qui pourra leur 6tre restituable, avec interets k 
5 pour cent, par an k partir du jour du d6cte. . . 

Le sui-vivarit, exergant qui vient de lui fetre reservee, aura seul 
droit au bail des lieux occupes pour ledit fonds de commerce et 
pour son habitation. II acquittera les loyers et ex6cutera les 
charges de ce bail, de manifere que les heritiers du predecede ne 
puissent etre iuqui6t^s k, cet egard. 

Si le commerce est exerce dans une maisou de la communaute 
ou de la succession du pr6deced6, il en sera pass6 bail, k dire 
d'experts, au profit du survivant, pour une duree de . . . 

La communaute dissoute, la future epouse en y renongant 
pourra reprendre son apport en mariage, les biens qui lui ont ete 
oonstitues en dot, et ceux qui lui sercnt advenus par successions, 
donations ou legs, le tout franc et quitte des dettes de la com- 
munaute, encore bien que ladite future epouse s'y fut engagee, ou 
y eut ete condamnee. 

Ses heritiers auront les memes droits. Si la future elle-meme 
fait cette renonciation, elle reprendra ^galement francs de toutes 
dettes et hypothfeques sa mise en communaute et le preciput ci- 
dessus stipule ; elle exercera meme, si bon lui semble, ses droits 
concernant le fonds de commerce. 

II est entendu que cette clause n'aura application qu'entre les 
parties et leurs heritiers. 

Les futurs epoux font donation entre vifs au survivant d'eux, 
ce qu'ils acceptent pour ledit survivant, de la toute propriety des 
biens, meubles et immeubles sans aucune exception, qui com- 
poseront la succession du premourant. 

De I'usufruit, seulement sa vie durant, a partir du dec6s du 
premourant, des biens, etc. 

Dans le cas d'existence d'enfants du mariage ou de descendants 
d'eux, k I'epoque au decfes au premourant, cette donation sera 
r6duite a un quait en proptiete et a un quart en usufruit. 

Dans le cas d'existence d'enfants du mariage ou de descendants 
d'eux k I'epoque du decfes du premourant, cette donation sera 
r^duite k moiti6 en usufruit, avec dispense de donner caution ou 
de faire emploi, mais, a la charge seulement de faire fidMe inven- 
taire. 

En cas d'existence d'un ou de plusieurs ascendants, la presente 
donation comprendra I'usufruit de la portion de biens qui leur 
est reservee. 

En cas de convol, le survivant sera tenu de donner caution et 
de faire emploi k partir du jour du second mariage. 

Tejles sont les conventions des parties. 
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Dont acte. 

Fait et passe a . . . 

L'an ... le ... en presence des parents et amis, ci-aprfes 
nommes, des f uturs 6poux, savoir. 

Du cote du futur : 

Du c6t6 de la future : 

Avant de clore, M" . . . I'un des notaires soussignes, confor- 
meinent k la loi, a fait lecture aux parties des iart. 1891 et 1394 
du Code Civil et leur a d^livre le certificat prescrit par ce dernier 
article pour Stre remis k I'officier de I'^tat civil avant la celebration 
du mariage. 

Aprfes lecture, les parties, ainsi que leurs parents et amis, ont 
signe avec les notaires. 



Authopisation of a Husband to his Wife to 
Cappy on Business on hep OAvn Account. 

Le soussigne . . . demeurant k . . . rue . . . declare, par ces 
presentes, autoriser sp^cialement Mme. . . . son epouse, de- 
meurant avec lui, 

A exercer person nellement la profession de marchande de 
. , . k . . . rue . . . No. . . . et faire, en consequence, sans 
son assistance, les diverses operations relatives k ce commerce ; 
toucher, recevoir le montant de tous billets, factures, lettres 
de change, mandats sur la poste ou sur toute caisse publique ; 
donner bonnes et valables quittances et ddcharges, signer 
tous acquits ; souscrire et endosser tous billets et lettres do 
change ; faire toutes acquisitions ou ventes de marchandises ; 
passer tous marches ; traiter ; transiger, notamment poursuivre en 
justice le recouvrement de toutes sommes qui pourraient lui etre 
dues, prendre, k cet effet, toutes hypoth^ques, faire toutes oppo- 
sitions, donner de tout mainlev^e avec ou sans payement, et gtoe- 
ralement faire pour tout ce qui sera la consequence du commerce 
dont s'agit ce qui sera necessaire. 

Fait ^ . . . le 

Bon Pour Autorisation SpioiALE. 
(Signature.) 
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Bicycle Tax. 

(Form of letter which may be used in oases where the tax on 
bicycles is improperly imposed.) 

(Insert address), Paris, le — Janvier (or whatever month it is), 
19 — , Monsieur le Pr^fet de la Seine (or whatever department 
it is). 

J'ai I'honneur d'ap^eler votre bienveillante attention sur les 
faits suivants : 

J'ai ete propri6taire d'une bicyclette en (insert the month), 

Conform^ment aux riglements de police en vigueur, j'ai fait 
appliquer sur cette bicyclette une plaque avec son numero d'ordre 
et j'ai pay6 rimp6t. 

Bien que depuis . . . ans, j'aie vendu ladite bicyclette k un 
stranger de passage k Paris, I'Administrateur des Contributions 
Directes me reclame le montant de l'imp6t pour 190] . 

J'ai I'honneur, Monsieur le Prefet de la Seine, de soumettre 
cette affaire k votre bienveillant examen, en vous priant d'agr^er 
I'expression de mes sentiments de profond respect. 

(Sign your name.) 



Form of Aveptissement. 

Ville de Paris Paris, le 3 Octobre, 1900. 



80 Arrondissement 



M>'. MuEAT 
Officier de Palx 



Monsieur, 

Je m'empresse de vous faire connaitre qu'une 
contravention a et6 d6olar6e ce soir k votre m^canicien 

M , conduisant une automobile vous appartenant, 

et qui circulait dans I'Avenue des Champs Elys^es k 
une vitesse excessive. 

Eecevez, Monsieur, I'assurance de ma considdration 
distingute. 

Pr. L'Officier de Paix. 
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Fopm of Domestic Servant's Contract with 
the Intelligence Office. 

BULLETIN D'ACOEPTATION. 

J'accepte M 

en qualite de . . . aux gages de . . . par mois pour entrer a 
mon service le . . . ^ . . . h . . . et m'engagb a payer a 
M. Paulefc la somme de . . . k titre de droit de pJacement huit 
JOURS aprfes I'entree en place, c'est-^-dire le , . . sans aucun delai. 
Signature . . . . et Adresse du Maitre .... 

J'autorise M .... a payer k M. Paulet le montant du 
droit de placement, soit . . , et ^ me le retenir sur mes appointe- 
ments. 

Signature . . . . et Adresse de I'Employe .... 



EXTEAIT DE L'OEDONNANCB DB POLICE DU 5 OCTOBBB, 1852, 

concernant les Bureaux de Placement. 

Akt. 8. — Le placeur sera tenu de delivrer gratuitement ^ chaque 
personne insprite et au moment mSme de I'inscription, un bulletin 
portaat le numero d'ordre de I'insoription, les conditions du tarif flx^ 
pour le Bureau et la quittance de la somme qu'il aurait regue. 

Cette avanoe sur le droit de placement sera toujours restituee a la 
premiere requisition du d^posant qui renonoera a Stre plac6 par 
I'entremise du Bureau oil aura eu lieu I'insoription. 

En cas de refus de restitution, la contestation sera portfie immS- 
diatement devant le Oommissaire de Police, qui, au besoin, dressera 
proccs-verbal. 

Le tarif du droit de placement sera fixe ; il ne pourra gtre aug- 
ments ni diminue au grS du placeur. 

Ce droit ne sera dA au placeur qu'autant qu'il aura procure un 
emploi, et ne lui sera dSfinitivement acquis qu'apr^s un d^lai deter- 
mine, pour chaque Bureau, par I'arrSte d'autorisation. 

Aucune somme autre que celles oi-dessus indiquSes ne pourra etre 
per§ue k titre de cautionnement ou sous quelque denomination que 
ce soit, tant par le gSrant que par la personne interessee. 

Art. 9. — En I'absence de conventions contraires, le montant du 
droit de placement indique au bulletin pourra toujours etre payS au 
placeur par le mattre on patron et impute sur les gages ou salaires 
de la personne placSe. 

IL SBEi Acquis au Bureau 8 Joues ape^s l'Entree en Place. 

Art. 10. — II est formellement dSfendu aux placeurs d'annonoer, 
soit sur leur registre, soit sur des tableaux ou affiches apposes in- 
terieurement ou exterieurement, soit par tout autre moyen de pub- 
licite, des places ou emplois qu'ils n'auraient pas mandat de procurer. 

Art. 11. — Sont interdites toutes connivences, toutes manoeuvres 
frauduleuses tendant-A-faire croire 0, un placement qui ne serait 
pas s§rieux ouayant pour but d'agir oontre Pintfiret d'une place, 
dans I'espoir d'une nouvelle retribution. 

Art. 12. — II est egalement defendu au gerant d'un Bureau de 
Placement d'envoyer des mineurs dans des maisons ou chez des 
indlvidus mal fam6s, et generalement de se nrSter k aucune man- 
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Form of Application for Opening* a 
Boapdingr-House, &e. 



Prepectuee de Paris, le 

Police 



Direction geilerale 
des Bechercbes 



Service mixte des 
Garnis 



No. 



M . . . . qui a adresse-le une declaration 
pour louer en meuble . . . 



est invite k se presenter k la Prefecture de Police, 
Service des Garnis, dans un delai de . , . jours et 
a apporter les pieces ci-aprfes designees : 

1° Une declaration sur papier timbre de Of. 60 ; 

2° Un extrait de son aote de naissance ou toute 
autre pi6ce d'identite indiquant son etat-civil complet, 
c'est-^-dire ses nom, prenoms, lieu et date de naissance, 
les noms et prenoms de ses p6re et mfere ; 

3° Un 6tat sur papier libre designant les dimen- 
sions (hauteur, largeur et profondeur) de chaque 
chambre ou cabinet a louer. 

Le bureau est ouvert de Id h. cH ^ h. du soir 
(Dimanches etjowrs de fetes exceptis). 

Le Chef du Service. 
Rapporter le present avis. 
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Reifistpation of Fopeigrners. 
(Fop Foreigners exercising a Profession, &e.) 

Eegistre No. 165 KEPUBLIQUB FBANQAISE. 



Feuillet 21 



ill ■ LIBBETB— EGALITB — FRATEENITE, 



iri= Division Prefecture de Police. 



4» Bureau REGISTRE D'IMMATRICULATION. 



En execution de la loi du 8 aout 1893, 

Par devant nous, Prefet de Police, s'est presents 

le sieur 

Ne le ,k 

Nationalite, 

Fils de 

et de 

Marie k (*) 

Veuf de (*) 

Enfants : 

(Pr&oms, ilgeA 
sexe et lieu I 
de naissance. ' 



Domicile 

lequel nous a declare etre arrive k le 

pour exercer la profession de 

II a justifi6 de son identite conformement aux 
dispositions de I'article 1<"^ de la loi, en produisant 
k I'appui de sa declaration 

Fait k Paris, le 189 

Signature de declarant : 

Pour le Pr^pet de Police, 

Pour le Chef de la 1'^ Division. 

Le Chef du 4« Bureau. 

* Nom, prgnoms, age et nationalitg de la femme. 
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Reg^istpation of Fopeig^neps. 
(For Fopeigrneps without Ppofession.) 

No. RBPUBLIQUE FRANgAISE. 



1™ Division PRfeECTURE de Police. 



4e Bureau VILLE DE PARIS. 



En execution du decret du 2 Octobre 1888, 
Par devant nous, Prefet de Police, s'est presente 
le sieur 

Fils de et de 

N61e k 

Nationalite : 
Dernier domicile : 
Profession : 
Mari^ k 

Enfants mineurs : 



Pieces justificatives : 

Lequel nous a declare fixer sa residence k 
Signature du Paris, rue , No. , 

didwrant departement de la Seine. 

Fait d, Paris, le 1889. 

Pour le Prefet de Police, 

Pour le Chef de la 1'^ Division. 

Le Chef du 4° Bureau. 



Fopm of Holoffpaphie Will. 
(" Testament Olographe.") 

Je soussign6, H. C. Coxa, demeurant 31 rue de la Faisanderie, 
Paris, France, sain de corps et d'esprit, declare -consigner ici, en 
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entier de ma main, le present testament qui est I'expression f ormelle 
de mes volontes : Je donne et Ifegue k M. (full name, profession, 
and residence), pour en jouir, en toute propriete, a partir du jour 
de mon decfes, toute la partie disponible de mes biens, meubles et 
immeubles. Mon Legataire universel devra remettre k Monsieur 
John Doe la pendule qui se trouve sur la oheminee de mon 
cabinet de travail que je lui Ifegue k titre de souvenir. II donnera 
a Monsieur Richard Roe une somme de cinq cents francs, II devra 
payer k chacun des domestiques k mon service, au jour de ma 
mort, une annee de gages k titre d'indemnite de renvoi. . Je nomme 
pour mon ex^cuteur testamentaire Monsieur John Smith, que je 
prie d'accepter la somme de mille francs, pour le remercier du 
service que je reclame de lui. Je revoque tout testament portant 
une date anterieure au present. Le present fait, ecrit et signe 
de ma main, en ma demeure, 31 rue de la Faisanderie, le premier 
Janvier Mil Neuf Cent Deux. 



Form of Jurat at British Consulate. 

Sworn at the British Consulate, Paris, in the Republic of 
France, this day of 

Before me 



Form of Lease. 

ENTRE LES SOUSSIGNES, 
No. 

M 

Enregistre a Paris, le 

D'une part ; 

EtM 

D'autre part ; 

II a et6 arrSte et convenu ce qui suit : 

M . . . . au dit nom fait bail et donne k loyer kM ... , 
qui accepte . ■ . , 
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Pour . . . ann^es entiferes et cons6cutive8 qui commence- 
ront k courrir le . . . pour finir a pareille 6poque de . . . 

et ce k la volonte . . . qui devr . . . prevenir, six mois k I'avance 
de . . . intention de faire cesser le present bail k I'expiration de 
la ... . 

Les lieux ci-apr6s d6sign6s dependant de la maison sise k 



Tel au surplus que le tout se poursuit et comporte sans 
exception ni reserve et sans plus ample description 1 . . , 
preneur . . . declarant parfaitement connaitre les dits lieux 
comme les ayant vus et visit6s. 

Conditions : Le present bail est fait aux clauses charges 
et conditions suivantes que 1 . . . preneur . . . s'oblige . . . k 
ex6cuter sous peine de resiliation et sans prejudice de tous 
dommages et interSts. 

1° Garnir et tenir constamment garnis les lieux lou^s de 
meubles et objets mobiliers en quantit6 sufSsante pour repondre 
du payement des loyers ci-aprfes fixes et de I'exdcution des condi- 
tions du bail ; 

2° Entretenir les lieux loues en bon etat de reparations 
locatives et les rendre a la fin de la jouissance, conformes k I'^tat 
des lieux qui sera fait contradictoirement entre les parties et aux 
frais .... 

3° Souffrir et laisser faire les grosses reparations ou autres 
qui deviendraient utiles ou necessaires sans pouvoir pr6tendre 
k aucune indemnity ou diminution de loyer en raison de leur 
inconv6nient ou de leur dur6e. 

4° Ne faire dans les lieux loues aucun changement de dis- 
tribution, construction, demolition ou d^placement quelconque sans 
le consentement expr^s et par ecrit ... en tout cas n'op6rer les 
changements, s'il devait en Stre fait, que sous le contr61e et la 
surveillance . , . ou de son architecte. 

5° Ne pouvoir c6der son droit au present bail ni sous louer 
en tout ou en partie sans le consentement exprfes et par ^crit. 

6° Rembourser I'impot des portes et fenfetres et le droit 
proportionnel y afferant et acquitter les contributions personnelle 
et mobili^re. 

7° Payer pour le tapis et pour les eaux une somme annuelle 
de . . . . 

8° Ne pouvoir r6clamer aucune indemnity pour cause 

s 
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d'interruption ou suppression des eaux du fait de la Oompagnie 
ou pour travaux k faire aux tuyaux et reservoirs, ou pour touts ; 
autre cause. 

9° Contractor avec une Compagnie solvable une assurance 
contra I'incendie pour raison tant du mobilier que des risques 
locatifs et du recours des voisins, d'en acquitter exactement les 
primes et cotisations annuelles et d'en justifier k toute requi- 
sition. 

10° Satisfaire aux charges de ville, de police ou autres 
dont les locataires sont ou seront tonus par la loi de telle sorte 
que . . . ne puisse jamais Stre inqui6t6 ni recherche k ce sujet. 

11° Faire ramoner k ses frais toutes les chemin^es des 
lieux lou6s, une fois I'an, par le fumiste. 

1 2° Ne faire mouter le charbon et le bois que jusqu'a dix 
heures du matin en hiver et neuf heures en ete. Ne point d6poser 
ou faire deposer dans I'escalier des eaux, paquets, ou objets 
quelconques. 

13° Ne placer aucun objet et ne point laisser 6tendre du ' 
linge devant les croisees donnant sur la cour de la maison, 

14° Ne pas laisser fendre du bois dans d'autres lieux que 
dans les caves louees. 

15° Ne pas laisser secouer par les fenfires sur la cour les 
tapis ou linges de service aprfes onze heures du matin 

16° Ne point jeter les eaux de service ou de bains dans les 
lieux d'aisances et les faire ecouler par I'^vier de la cuisine. 

17° N'avoir ni chien ni perroquet, ni tous autres animaux 
malpropres ou bruyants. 

18° Toutes les augmentations amdliorations et modifica- 
*;ions qui pourront 6tre faites dans les lieux loues resteront la 
propri6t6 . . . &, la fin du bail sans indemnite, si mieux n'aime 
. . . exiger le retablissement des lieux loues dans leur 6tat 
primitif. 

19° Lorsqu'une des parties aura donn6 ou reqn cong6 dans 
les d^lais prescrits . . . aura le droit de mettre un 6criteau k 
I'une des fenStres k son choix et . . . devr . . . soufirir que Ton 
visite les lieux tous les jours de dix heures du matin k cinq heures 
du soir sous peine de payer k titre d'indemnit^, un terme de loca- 
tion, en cas de refus constat^ de . . . part. 

Desonc6t6 . . . devratenir lea lieux lou6s, closet converts 
selon I'usage. 

LoYEE. Le present bail est fait moyennant un loyer 
annuel de . . . lequel loyer sera payable par quart, les premier 
Janvier, premier Avril, premier Juillet et premier Octobre de 
chaque annee, pour le premier terme k 6choir le premier . . . le 
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second le premier . . . suivant et ainsi de suite de trois mois en 
trois mois jusqu'^ la fin du pr6sent bail. 

Les payements devront Stre faits en esp^ces d'or ou d'argent 
ayant cours en France et non autrement. 

A ddfaut de payement d'un seul terme de loyer et huit 
jours apr^s un simple commandement demeure infructueux, le 
present bail sera r6sili6 de plein droit si bon semble . . . et dans 
ce cas, les loyers pay6s d'avanoe seront acquis . . . k titre d'in- 
demnit^ sans prejudice de tous d6pens, dommages et int^rfet, et 
sans que I'effet de la pr6sente cause puisse Stre neutralist par 
des offres r^elles pass6 ce dSlai. 

Les frais et honoraires des pr6sentes y compris les doubles 
droits et ameudes pour ddfaut d'enregistrement dans les d61ais, 
seront support6s par . . . qui devr . . . justifier . . . de I'ac- 
complissement de cette formality dans un d61ai de vingt jours. 

L . . . . le droit de faire quand bon . . . semblera, d6- 
poser pour minute, avec reconnaissance d'^critures, le present acte 
en I'etude d'un notaire de son choix et aux frais .... 

Fait double, a Paris, le 
mil neuf cent 

raySs . . . mots comme uuls. 



Model of Lease of House op Apartment. 
Longep Fopm. 

ENTRE LES SOUSSIGNJlS, 

(Name in full, with profession and residence of the landlord 
or " propri6taire "), d'une part ; 

Et (name in full, and profession and residence of the lessee or 
" locataire "), d'autre part, 

A 6t6 convenu et arr^t6 ce qui suit : . . . M propri6taire 

d'une maison sise ^ . . ., rue . . . No. . . ., donne k loyer, pour 
. . . ann6es cons^cutives qui commenceront k courir le . . ., 
pour finir le. . . . 

AM. ... (name of tenant), qui accepte. 

(Description of the place leased.) 
Une maison (or " appartement situ6 au . . . 6tage d'une maison," 
as the case may be) sise ^ . . . rue . . . No. . . . compos6e de 
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(description of place) ainei que lesdits lieux se poursuivent et com- 
portent sans aucune exception ni reserve et sans plus ample desig- 
nation, le preneur declarant parfaitement les connaitre pour les 
avoir visites. 

(Price.) 
Le present bail est fait moyennant un loyer annuel de . . . 
que le preneur s'oblige de payer au bailleur en bonnes espfeces du 
cours actuel et non autrement, en son domicile, ^ . . . et en . . . 
payements egaux (give dates of payment). Le premier payement 
aura lieu le . , . et ainsi de suite jusqu'a I'expiration du present 
bail, qui est en outre fait aux conditions suivantes que le preneur 
s'oblige d'exicuter rigoureusement sans aucune diminution du 
loyer ci-dessus fixe, savoir : 

(Conditions.) 

1° De garnir et de tenir garnis les lieux presentement lou6s, 
. de meubles et effets mobiliers en suffisante quantite et valeur pour 
r^pondre en tout temps du payement des loyers et de I'ex^cution 
des conditions du bail ; 

2° De rendre les lieux presentement lou6s en fin de bail en bon 
etat de reparations locatives et conf ormes k I'etat des lieux qui en 
sera dress^ en double, entre les parties, par I'architecte du bailleur 
lors de I'entree en jouissance du preneur aux frais de ce dernier ; 

3° A la fin du bail, avant de quitter les lieux de faire proceder 
par I'architecte du bailleur en presence du preneur, s'il desire y 
assister, ou d'un architecte design^ par lui, a un nouvel etat des 
lieux afin de determiner le montant des reparations locatives non 
ex^cutees par le preneur, et k payer par lui au bailleur ; 

4° A payer au bailleur au moment de la sortie du preneur des 
lieux loues le montant de I'indemnite fixee comme il a 6te dit 
dans le paragraphe precedent ; 

5° De satisfaire £ toutes les charges de ville et de police, pr^- 
vues ou impr^vues, dont les locataires sont ordinairement tenus, 
et de payer la taxe des portes et fenetres ; 

6° De faire ramoner les cheminees au moins une fois I'an ; de 
ne pouvoir mettre des poSlesdans les lieux lou^s qu'en conduisant 
les tuyaux dans I'interieur des cheminees et en les eievant 
jusqu'A, la partie superieure desdites cheminees ; 

7° De subir le bouchement par les voisins des jours de soufirance 
qui pourraient exister dans les lieux loues ainsi que les grosses 
reparations qui deviendraient necessaires pendant la duree du 
present bail conformement k I'article 1724 du Code Civil sans 
aucune indemnite de la part du bailleur quelle que soit la duree 
des reparations ; 
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8" De reparer ^ ses frais tous les d6glits qui pourraient etre 
occasionn^s aux lieiix lou6s et aux voisins par suite d'abus ou 
dSfaut d'entretien des robinets d'eau et de gaz, des appareils de 
water-closets, de chauflfage de bain s'il en existe, ainsi que les 
tuyaux de vidange des baignoires ; 

9° D'habiter en personne et de ne pouvoir louer en garni tout 
oa partie de Fappartement ; de ne pouvoir sous-louer ou c6der 
son droit au present bail, fut-ce une cave ou una chambre de 
domestique, sans I'autorisation expresse et par ecrit du bailleur, 
le preneur demeurant toujours garant et responsable ; la cession 
ou sous-location 6tant subordonn^e au refus par le bailleur de 
I'ofTre qui devra d'abord lui Stre faite de r6silier le present bail ; 

10° De ne pouvoir donner audits lieux aucune autre destination 
que celle qui convient k une habitation paisible, honorable et 
bourgeoise, et de ne pouvoir faire dans lesdits lieux aucune vente 
publique de meubles ou autres objets dans quelque cas que ce soit, 
mSme aprfes ddcfes ; si malgre cette interdiction, il dtait proc6d6 
dans les lieux lou6s k une vente publique ind^pendamment des 
sommes k payer pour tous d6gS,ts occasionnes dans les escaliers, 
vestibules, cours, par I'enl^vement du mobilier vendu ou par 
le fait des personnes assistant k la vente, il serait ajoute au 
terme du loyer en cours une somme de , , . , k titre de dom- 
mages int6r6ts ; 

11° De remettre toutes les clefs le jour du d^m^nagement, 
quand bien mSme il aurait lieu avant la fin du bail ; 

12° De ne pouvoir faire aucun changement de distribution, 
demolition quelconque, de quelque nature que ce soit, sans le 
consentement exprfes et par ecrit du bailleur ; dans le cas ou 
le bailleur donnera son consentement, les travaux ne pourront 
etre executes que sous sa surveillance ou celle de son archi- 
tecte et conform^ment aux regies de I'architecture ; tous les frais 
que ces travaux occasionneront seront k la charge du preneur 
seul; 

13° Tous les embellissements et ameliorations que le preneur 
pourra faire dans les lieux pr6sentement loues profiteront au 
bailleur k la fin du present bail, sans aucune indemnity de sa part, 
sans prejudice du droit qu'il aura exiger que les lieux loues soient 
remis, au frais du preneur, dans I'^tat ofi ils se trouvaient au 
moment de Tentr^e en jouissance ; 

14° De faire assurer contre I'incendie, risques locatifs et 
recours des voisins par une compagnie pr6sentant toute secu- 
rite, et de justifier au bailleur, tant de la police ^'assurance 
que les quittances des primes annuelles, k toute requisition de sa 
part. 
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15° De ne pouvoir embarrasser par aucun ballot, paquets ou 
effets mobiliers ou d'une manifere quelconque, la cour, les escaliers 
et autres lieux communs avec les autres locataires de ladite 
maison ; de ne pouvoir exposer aux fenStres, aux portes de 
I'appartement ou aux murs de la maison aucune enseigne ; de ne 
pouvoir 6galement exposer aux f enStres et sur les balcons ni caisse 
ni pots hi fleurs, ni aucun objet d'un aspect d6sagreable ou dont la 
chute serait dang6reuse, et de ne pouvoir procdder sur les balcons 
k I'arrosage des plantes d'appartements ; 

16° De ne faire stationner k aucune heure du jour ou de la nuit 
sous la voiite d'entr^e ou dans la cour, les Equipages ou voitures qui 
viendraient dans la maison ; de n'introduire sous la voute d'entr^e 
ou dans la cour aucune grosse voiture ou charrette ; dans le cas oii 
la police interdirait le d^chargement sur la voie publique la 
rentr^e des provisions devra s'effectuer directement de la voiture 
a I'endroit oil ces provisions devront etre emmagasin6es ; 

17° De ne faire le service des fournisseurs ni aucun autre 
que par I'escalier de service, le grand escalier ne devant Stre 
utilise que par les locataires eux-mSmes et les personnes venant 
les visiter ; de faire son approvisionment de combustible dans la 
matinde, et ce jusqu'4 11 heures et de ne pas introduire sauf en 
caves une quantite sup6rieure k 500 kilog. ; 

18° De neloger dans I'appartement loue, sauf dans les endroits 
k ce destines, aucune voiture automobile, motocycle ou bicyclette ; 
19° De toldrer, du 1*"^ Juillet au l""^ Octobre sans indemnity 
I'enldvement des tapis d'escalifir et de vestibule oommun ; 

20° De ne rien jeter dans les grandes cours ou jardins, et de ne 
secouer les tapis que par les fen^tres donnant sur les cours 
intdrieures, et cela dans la matinde jusqu'^ 10 heures au plus tard ; 
21° De veiller k ce que la tranquillite de la maison ne soit 
troublde en aucune manidre par le fait du preneur ou de gens k son 
service ; 

22° De ne laisser employer dans la cour a quelque usage que 
ce soit I'eau puisde k la fontaine ; les robinets d'eau et I'ascenseur, 
s'il en existe dans la maison, pourront etre fermds de minuit k 
6 heures du matin ; 

23° De ne pas jeter ni laisser jeter durant les geldes aucune 
espfece d'eau dans les plombs ni pierre d'dvier ; elles seront 
descendues dans la rue ; 

24° De ne pouvoir faire aucune reclamation pour I'interruption 
dans le service des eaux provenant soit du fait de I'administration 
qui en dispose, soit de travaux de reparation, soit. de gel des ; 
pendant les geldes toutes les conduites d'eau seront fermdes et 
le locataire devra s'approvisionner d'eau au robinet de la cave : 
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25° L'escalier et le vestibule communs seront 6clair6s depuis 
le coucher du soleil jusqu'^ . . . heure sans indemnity au profit 
du locataire dans le cas oil le service du gaz serait interrompu 
par un fait de radministration ou une rupture de tuyaux ; 

26° De laisser le bailleur ou son representant visiter les lieux 
lou^s chaque fois que besoin sera, notamment en vue du r^glement 
des reparations locatives et de les laisser visiter pour la location 
de . . . heure k . . . heures pendant les six mois qui prec^deront 
I'expiration du bail ; 

27° De se soumettre en outre au rfeglement de ladite maison 
pour le bon ordre la proprete et le service (rfeglement dont le 
preneur declare avoir pris connaissance), notamment de n'avoir 
ni chiens ni chats ni oiseaux ; 

28° En sus du loyer ci-dessus le preneur payera aux memes 
dpoques que le loyer une somme de , . . pour sa participation 
aux charges de la maison : eclairage,' eau, entretien du tapis, &c. 

(General Provisions.) 

1° A d6faut d'un seul terme de loyer a son echeance ou 
d'executer une clause quelconque du present bail, et un mois 
apr^s un simple commandement reste sans effet, le present bail 
sera resilie de plein droit si bon semble au bailleur et sans qu'il 
ait k remplir aucune formalite judiciaire sans prejudice de tous 
depens et dommages-interSts. 

En aucune circonstance, et pour quelque cause que ce soit, la 
clause ci-dessus ne pourra Stre consideree comme comminatoire et 
de style ; elle contient une derogation expresse volue et acceptee 
par les parties, aux deux derniers paragraphes de I'article 1184 
Code Civil ; elle devra done etre rigoureusement executee par les 
parties dont elle forme la loi. 

Le tout sous reserve des droits du bailleur. 

2° Les droits d'enregistrement du present bail restent k la 
charge du preneur. 

3° Pour I'execution des presentes les parties font election de 
domicile le bailleur en sa demeure sus-indiquee et le preneur dans 
les lieux presentement loues. 

Fait double k . . . \e . . . 
(Signature of Proprietor) . . . 

(Signature of Lessee) . . . 
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Contpact for Lease. 

ENGAGEMENT DE LOCATION. 



Entee les SoussiGuis. 

A ete arrete et convenu ce qui suit : 

Monsieur . . . proprietaire d'une maison sise . . . donne a 
loyer a M. . . . demeurant rue . . . qui I'accepte. 
Un local a . . . etage, compose d . . . 

Le tout dependant de la maison sus-designee. Cette location 
est faite moyennant un prix annuel de . . . que M. . . . s'oblige 
a payer de , . . mois en . . . mois, aux epoques ordinaires des 
termes, a partir du mois d . . . prochain, pour y entrer le . . . 
dudit mois. 

Les conduits et appareils ct gaz appartiennent aw propriiiaire. 

Cette location est faite en outre aux charges et conditions 
suivantes, que M. . . . s'oblige a ex6cuter strictement : 

1° D'habiter bourgeoisement et non autrement I'appartement 
loue par les presentes ; 

2° De garnir et de tenir les lieux loues garnis de meubles de 
valeur suffisante pour garantir le payement des loyers ; 

3° De jouir des lieux loues en bon p6re de famille, et les 
rendre k la fin de la location en bon etat de reparations locatives ; 
reparations qui devront etre faites avant le depart du locataire, 
sous peine d'un d6p6t de garantie ; 

4° De satisfaii-e aux charges de ville et de police dont les 
locataives sont ordinairement tenus et notamment de payer des 
contributions personnelle et mobili^re ; 

5° De ne pouvoir ceder son droit a la presente location ou 
sous-louer en totalite ou en partie sans le consentement par ecrit 
du proprietaire ; 

6° De ne pouvoir non plus, sans son consentement, faire aucune 
modification ni changement dans la disposition des lieux lou6s; 

7° De soufirir faire les grosses reparations ou tous autres 
travaux qui pourraient 6tre n6cessaires ou utiles, sans pouvoir 
r6clamer aucune indemnity, quelle qu'en soit la durde ; 

8° De recevoir au moins deux fois par an le fumiste de la 
maison qui viendra ramoner les cheminees, et ce aux frais du 
locataire ; ce dernier devra les faire ramoner plus souvent s'il est 
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n^cessaire ou le locataire devra justifier qu'il a fait ex^cuter 
serieusement le ramonage au plus tard en Septembre et avant 
Avril. Les chemin^es seront payees 1 fr. ; les fourneaux suivant 
leur importance ; 

9° De ne jamais jeter pendant les gelees aucune esp^ce 
d'eau dans les plombs, pierre d'evier ou autres conduits interieurs 
de la maison, mais de les faire descendre pour etre videes dans la 
rue; 

10° De ne placer sur les balcons ou sur les appuis des 
croisees de la maison, ni caisses, ni pots de fleurs, cages, ni tout ce 
qui pourrait nuire k la proprete ou k I'aspect de la maison, non 
plus que d'etendre du linge, ni quoi que ce soit, sur les rampes 
d'appui, ou croisdes, ou balcons ; 

11° De ne mettre sur I'escalier ni crochet, ni porte-manteaux, 
ni bat-habits ; 

12° De n'avoir ni chiens ni autres animaux ; 

13° De ne pouvoir faire monter ni eau, ni bois, ni charbon, 
ni aucun paquet encombrant aprte dix heures du matin ; 

14° De laisser visiter les lieux lou6s, de neuf heures du 
matin a cinq heures du soir (state when) ; 

Les frais d'enregistrement de la presente location dans le cas 
oil fl deviendrait necessaire, seraient k la charge du preneur. 

Fait double a Paris, le , . . mil neuf cent . . . 



Fop a " Verbal " Lease (Bail Verbal). 

Prix . . . 
Nom du Locataire ENGAGEMENT DE LOCATION. 



Les Soussignes, M. . . . de la maison sise . . . 
EtM. . . . 

sont convenes de ce qui suit : 

M. . . , loue ^ M. . . . ce acceptant k partir 
du premier . . . prochain aux clauses et conditions 
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d'usage un local dependant de ladite maison tel qu'il 
se poursuit et comporte, la presente location est faite 
moyennant un loyer annuel de . . . payable de trois 
en trois mois aux termes ordinaires de I'ann^e. 

M. . . . s'engage en outre k garnir les lieux de 
meubles d'une valeur suffisante pour repondre des 
loyers, i justifier du payement de ses contributions et 
a faire avant la sortie des dits lieux les reparations 
locatives qui pourront ^tre necessaires. 

II est interdit au locataire de sous-louer tout ou 
partie de son local sans I'autorisation du proprietaire. 

Fait double entre les parties . . . ce . . . 



Notice of Leaving^ an Apaptment, &e., by 
Consent. 

CONGE AMIABLE.. 



Entre les soussignes, M. . . . Proprietaire d'une Maison sise k 
Paris, rue . . . et demeurant rue . . . d'une part. Et . . . 
demeurant . , ; d'autre part. 

A ete et demeure convenu ce qui suit : 

M. . . . donne par les presentes conge ^ M. . . . qui accepte 
. . . pour par M. . . . sortir le . . . des localites qu' . . . 
occupe . . . ci-dessus indiqu6es, solder les loyers alors echus, faire 
place nette et propre et s'il y a lieu les reparations locatives. 

Fait double k Paris, ce . . . mil neuf cent . . . 
Le Proprietaire . . . Le- Locataire . . . 
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Lost Objects. 
(Declapation of Loss.) 

Prefecture de Police. DECLARATION DE PERTE. 



ire Division. 



4fi Bareac. 



30 Section. 



Je, soussign^ ; 
Nom et prenoms : 
Profession : 
Domicile : 



declare que le (pr^ciser le jour) . . . vers . . . heure 
. . . j'ai perdu (preciser autant que possible I'endroit 
oil la parte a eu lieu et latrajet parcouru, voie publique 
ou en voiture, quelle sorte de voiturej etc.) . . . 

Designation d^taillee de I'objet perdu : (s'il s'agit 
de papiers d'identit6, bien indiquer I'^tat civil qu'ils 
renferment) . . . 

Paris, le ... 190 . 

Signature. 



Fopm fop Declaping^ Loss of Shapes, Bonds, 

Sec. 
(Declaration de Pertes de Tltres.) 
(Fop Paper recogrnised by the Courts.) 

M. . , . demeurant k . . . departement de . . . proprietaire 
de . . . obligations de . . . Compagnie du . . . et portant le 
numero . . . ayant perdu son certificat nominatif k la date 
du . . . apr^s avoir fait connaitre d'abord cette perte k la com- 
pagnie, la lui a reguli^rement d6nonc6e par exploit de M. . . . 
huissier a ... en date du . . . 190 enregistre, contenant 
opposition sur le titre perdu, tant pour le service des interSts 
qu'en ce qui concerne le transfert, la conversion du titre et le 
remboursement du capital. 

La presents insertion a lieu conform^ment k I'article . . . des 
statuts de la compagnie sus-indiquee et des deliberations et 
decisions de son conseil d'administration, pour porter k la con- 
naissance du public la perte du certificat nominatif indiqud 
ci-dessus et pour servir k ce que de droit. 
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Military Service. 
(Form of Recruiting for the French Army.) 

Ad. (A. 196.) 



RECRUTEMENT I 

Departement de 
la Seine. 



Repubuque FRAN9AISE. 

LIBEKTB — KGALITB — FRATBENITE." 



Ville de Paris. 



^ Arrondisse- 
ment. 



RECRUTEMENT. 



Olasse de 1900. 



N° de tirage. 



Convocation. 



Devant le Conseil de revision, adressee pa/r le Prefet et 
notifiee par le Maire. 



(1) Nom et M.l 

Prfinoms. inscrit sur les tableaux de recensement du 

^ arrondissement de Paris, est invite k se presenter 
devant le Conseil de revision, qui se reunira le ^ 

(2) Jour et ^ heure 

"^''^' pour proceder a la formation de la 

classe de 1900. 

Le Prefet du Departement de la Seine, 
J. DE Selves. 

Notifie au jeune homme ci-dessus d6nomm6, 
le 1900 

Le Maire ^ arrondissement de Paris. 



AVIS. 

Les jeunes gens doivent se presenter devant le Conseil au jour et si I'heure 
fixes par la prfisente convocation. • • 

S'ils ne se pr^sentent pas ou ne se font pas representer, ils sent dfiolar^s 
absents bons pour le service arme. 

Les ieunes gens qui ont h reclamer le benefice des articles 21, 22, 23 et 
hO de la loi du 15 juillet 1899 (dispense Uijale ou cmiditionneUe) doivent, s'ils 
ne I'ont dejil fait, deposer sans retard A la Mairie leurs demandes avec les 
pieces f\ I'appui, la justification de lew- droit devant, sous peine de dAcMance, 
etre faite devant le Oonseil de revision, au jour fixd par la prisente convocaiimi. 

Les demandes doivent Stre acoompagnfees, suivant les cas, des pieces 
justifioatives finumfirfies d'autre part. 
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Form of Power of Attorney to Sue, &e. 

POUVOIR. 

Soussign6 . . . demeurant a . . . 

Donn . . . par ces pr6sentes pouvoir a M. . . . De 
pour ... et en ... nom se presenter devant le 
Tribunal de . . . sur la demande form^e par . . . 
centre . . . 

et sur toutes autres faites et k faire, consentir toutes 

competences et juridictions, meme en dernier ressoit, 

conclure, traiter, plaider, transiger, se concilier s'il se 

peut, demander et accorder tous d^lais, choisir tous 

experts ou arbitres, compromettre, former toutes 

demandes en declaration de faillite, les soutenir ; lever, 

"^ ^ signifier et executer tous jugements ou en appeler; 

m former opposition, faire toutes inscriptions ou saisie, 

5* en donner main-lev6e, faire toutes productions a 

3> ordres, contributions, faillites et distributions, tous 

^ ^ dires, contestations, affirmations et requisitions, rece- 

S voir toutes sommes, remettre et recevoir toutes pieces, 

signer toutes quittances, mains-]ev6es et decharges, 

constituer tous avou6s, avocats et agrees et les revo- 

quer ; assister k toutes convocations, deliberations et 

nominations d'agents, syndics, caissiers et liquidateurs, 

y prendre part, faire toutes demandes et constatations, 

gj S signer tout Concordat ou arrangement particulier ou 

2- c contrat d'union, elire domicile, changer les elections, 

i g substituer, executer les jugements par toutes voies 

^5" extraordlnaires; introduire ou def endre a tous r^f eres, 

o^ en executer les ordonnances, faire tous ecrous et 

S g recommandations, en donner main-lev^e et generale- 

B'" ment faire tout ce qu'U croira necessaire a 

P int6rSts ; promettant ravouer 



Fait^ 



Bon poue Pouvoir. 



Oertifie sincere et (These words must be written in the hand- 
vfiritable par le writing of the person sienina'.) 

mandataire sous- 
signfi. (Signature.) 
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Opdinapy Fopm of Receipt. 

Re§u de M. (name of person paying) 

demeurant k (residence) 

la somme de (the sum should be written out entirely in words) 

pour (mention object of the payment) • 



Stamp, lOc, which Paris, le (date) 19 

must be cancelled 

and dated. (Signature.) 



Sommation. 



The following is a form of sommation, or mise en demeure, by a 
plaintiff to defendant : 

L'an . . . A, la requite de M. (name in full and profession), 
demeurant k . . . j'ai . . . (description of huissier), soussign6 fait 
sommation au sieur B. (name in full and profession), demeurant 
^ ... oil 6tant et parlant k . . . 

De dans 24 heures (or other interval) payer au requerant la 
somme de . . . qu'il lui doit pour . . . 

Lui declarant que faute par lui de ce faire dans ledit delai 
. . . icelui passe, le requerant se pourvoira judiciairement pour I'y 
contraindre. 

A ce qu'il n'en ignore. Et je lui ai, etant et parlant comme 
dessus, laiss6 copie du present dont, le cout est de 7 fr, 55 c. 
Employ^ pour la copie une feuille de timbre special k 60 centimes. 

(Signature of the Huissier.) 
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Suing In Forma Pauperis. 
(Form of Demand fop "Assistance Judiciaire.") 

A 

M. le Procureur de la R6publique. 
Prfes le Tribunal . . . 

Le soussigne (the undersigned here gives his name in full, pro- 
fession, and domicile) a I'honneur de vous exposer que (indicate 
clearly the cause of action and the papers, documents, &c., upon 
which the petitioner founds his claim for assistance judiciaire and 
his object in suing or defending, &c.) 

Que dans ces circonstances, il doit recourir aux tribunaux A, 
I'effet de sauvegarder ses int^rets ; mais que ses ressources ne lui 
permettant pas de faire face aux frais d'une instance, il invoque 
le benefice de la loi de 22 Janvier, 1851, pour obtenir I'assistance 
judiciaire. 

Par ces motifs, il conclut k ce qu'il vous plaise, M. le Procureur 
de la R^publique, vu ; 1° un certificat d61ivre par le percepteur de 
son domicile, constatant qu'il Ifestpas impost (ou un extrait du 
r61e de ses contributions) ; 2° une declaration conforme aux pre- 
scriptionsde I'art. de la loi pr^citee pour le faire admettre au 
b6n6fice de I'assistance judiciaire k I'effet de poursuivre Taction qu'il 
est dans I'intention d'intenter centre le sieur (ou que le sieur) . . . 
a intent6e centre lui. 

(Signature in full.) 



Form of Notifying Wife's Desertion. 

. . . previent le public et les commergants qu'il ne payera ni 
reconnaitra aucune des dettes qu'a pu or pourra contractor 
sa femme n6e . . .qui a quitt6 le domicile conjugal. 
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Form of Affidavit fop Impoptation of Seal- 
skins OP Seal-skin Gapments into the U.S. 

Invoice No. 

CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, AT PARIS, FRANCE. 



I, . . . retail manufacturing furrier, of . . . first being duly- 
sworn, do hereby state upon my solemn oath that I have on this 
. . , day of . . . 190 sold at my store in ... to ... of .. . 
U.S.A., the seal-skin garment described in the foregoing attached 
invoice ; and I do further make oath that said garment was 
manufactured by me from the skins of fur seals, killed on the 
. . . , said skins being of a parcel purchased (for me) by . . . 
of . . . from ... of ... at their sale on the . . . day of . . . 
190 , and described in their catalogue dated ... as Lot 
No. . . . and were dressed by . . . of . . . and dyed by . . . 
of . . . And further that said skins had pricked in certain 
marks by the dresser and dyer as follows ; — 



And I do further make oath that no skins or parts of skins, 
other than those above described, have been used in the manu- 
facture of said garment, which is more fully described as fol- 
lows : — 

Description, Name of Purchaser. Price paid. 



{Signed) 

SwoKN TO AND SUBSCRIBED before me, at the United States 
Consulate-General in Paris, France, this . . . day of . . . 
190 . 

U.S. Deputy Consul-General. 

T 
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Eepublic op France. \„„ 
City of Paris, France. / 

1, . . . Deputy Consul-General of the United States of 
America, in and for the Consular District of Paris, France, do 
hereby certify the fur seal skins from which the foregoing described 
garment was made were exhibited to me in my office at Paris on 
the . . . day of ... 190 by the manufacturer of said garment, 
together with the proofs of origin ; and further that I caused to 
be stamped upon said skins for identification the following 
. described marks : — 



I do further certify that I am satisfied that the person 
making the affidavit hereto annexed is the person he represents 
himself to be, and that the actual market value or wholesale price 
of the merchandise described in the said invoice in the principal 
markets of the country at the time of exportation is correct and 
true ; I do further certify that from the proofs submitted to me 
by the manufacturer of said fur-seal garments, I am satisfied 
that the annexed statement made by him is correct and true, and 
that no part of said garment is made from fur seal skins, the 
importation of which is prohibited by the Act of Congress, dated 
December 29th, 1897. 

Invoice No. 

(Signed) 

U.S. Deputy Consul-Genbral. 
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U.S. Consulap Fopm. 

Disinfection op Feesh and Moist Hides op Neat Cattle. 

(Dry hides which have been salted or arsenic cured do not require 
disinfection.) 



189 

This is to certify that the fresh or moist hides of neat cattle* 
. . . , covered by invoice No. . . . , dated . . . , 189 , em- 
bracing a consignment from . . . to . . . per . . . , have been 
thoroughly disinfected by means of immersion in a five per cent, 
solution of carbolic acid or a one to one thousand solution of 
bichloride of mercury ; f that such disinfection was personally 
superintended by J ... as directed by the circular of the Depart- 
ment of State of January 22, 1895 ; and that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, said hides are now free from contagion and 
will not tend to the introduction or spread of any contagious or 
infectious disease among the cattle of the United States, 

U.&'. 

* State whether salted or not. 

t Consular officer should erase designation of process not employed. 
+ Consul or some person relied upon by consul and employed by the 
shipper at his own expense. 



Form of Ppomissopy Note. 

(The promissory note must be stamped, which varies according to 
the amount of the P.N.) 

le . . . B.P.F. 
A . . . veuillez payer contre ce Mandat k I'Ordre de . . . la 
Somme de . . . Valeur. 
A.M. 

No. 
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Form fop Appointing Attopney to Receive 
Letteps, &e., fpom Post Office. 

Apposer oi-<lessoas un timbre 
de dimension de 60 centimes. 



postes et 
Tblegbaphes. 

autorisation 

POUR 

ReCEVOIK OU E.ETIRER DES LeTTRES ChARGEES OU E.ECOMMANDiES 
BT TOUCHBK lES MANDATS-POSTB ET LBS MANDATS TBLEGEAPHIQUES. 



Je soussigne . . . demeurant a . . . rue . . . , n° . • . , 
autorise, par ces presentes, (*) . . . k recevoir k mon domicile, ou 
a retirer k la poste restante de tout bureau de poste, les lettres 
chargees ou recommand^es, k mon nom, ainsi qu'^ toucher les 
mandats-poste et les mandats telegraphiques qui me seraient 
adresses, a donner k cet effet toutes decharges, signer tous 
registres et docviments, et generalement faire tout ce qui sera 
necessaire. 

Fait k . . . le . . . 

Signature : 

Signature dufonde de pouvoirs : 

Vu pour la legalisation de la signature 
deM. 

Le Maire 

Vu: 

Paris le 

Le Rcoeveur des Pastes et des Tdegraphes. 

* Indiquer les noms du ou des fond^s de pouvoirs, et leur domicile. 



NOTES 

" Interest," ii. 133. This was the old rate of interest. The legal rate of 
interest is noiv 4 per cent, in civil matters and 5 per cent in commercial 
affairs. 

" Courts of Appeal," p. 79. Without counting the Court of Appeal of 
Alger,'there are 26. 

" Legal Tender," p. 141 — "moneys coined before 1864." This refers to 
certain smaller silver coins. 

"Limitations,'' p. 142. Ten ^years is the limit for actions of wards 
against their guardians, and some other special cases. 
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